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THE  POST-MOSAIC  HISTORIES. 


BE  books  composing  thq|B  histories  comprise 
)shna  to  Esther,  and  embrace  a  period  of  1 017 
>ars,  according  to  the  Usherian  Chronology 
opted  by  the  English  translators  ;  i.  e.,  from 
c.  1451  —484 :  a.m.  2563—3570.  The  first 
ok  takes  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land, 
ter  a  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  backwards  and 
rwards,  for  the  long  space  of  forty  years,  and  the 
3t  finds  them  in  captivity,  at  the  time  when  a 
srn  was  laid  for  their  extirpation  by  Haman,  the 
inister  of  Ahasuerus,  —  the  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
itkus  of  profane  history, — who  subsequently  granted 
rmission  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  the 
ly  city,  the  commencement  and  completion  of 
lich  great  work  is  narrated  in  the  book  of  Nehe- 
ah.  Estfter  is  not  in  our  yersion  placed  in  its 
ronological  order,  for  it  should  precede  Ezra  and 
^hemiah,  as  it  does  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles.  In  the 
iglish  Bible  this  book  concludes  with  the  third 
rse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  but  the  Septuagint  and 
3  Yulgate  add  tenr  more  verses  to  this  chapter,  and 
L  additional  chapters  to  the  book.  These  addi- 
ns  were  never  extant  in  the  Hebrew,  however, 
d  are  justly  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  Jews  and 
otestants. 
VOL.  HI.  B  \  . 
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This  book  forms  a  proper  continuation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  taking  up  the  history  where  the  last  of 
those  books  leaves  it,^mprising  a  period  of  about 
seventeen  years-  The  passage,  which  includes  the 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  verses  of  the  first  chapter,  shows 
how  entirely  it  rests  upon  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic 
books,  especially  of  the  book  of  Dfeuteronomy. — 
"This  book  of  the  law  (which  Moses  my  servant 
commanded  thee,  ver.  7,)  shall  not  depart  o«t  of 
thy  mouth,  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and 
night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  all  that  is 
written  therein  :  for  then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way 
prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  good  success. 
Have  not  I  [the  Lord,  Jehovah\  commanded 
thee." 

It  is  said,  however,  that  this  does  not  testify  to 
the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  only  to  single 
passages  that  are  quoted  in  it.  But  this,  as 
Havernich  remarks,  is  said  partly  in  accordance 
with  the  supposition  of  the  correctness  of  the  frag- 
ment-hypothesis,* and  partly  without  paying  regard 
to  the  passages  in  which,  unquestionably,  the  book 
of  the  Law,  the  book  of  Moses,  etc.,  is  considered 
as  a  whole,  as  in  the  text,  and  in  viii.  31,  84  ; 
xxiii.  6,   etc.      It  is    also  said  that  the  passages 

*  See  voL  i.  pp.  396 — i08. 
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xxiv.  26,  and  iy.   10,  tshow  that  the  book  of  the 
Law,  which  is  cited  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  con- 
tained additional  memoirs  not  found  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 80  that  the   book    there    intended  is   not 
properly   our    Pentateuch.     But,    says    Havemich, 
the  passage  xxiv.  26  :  **  Joshua  wrote  these  words 
in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God,"  manifestly  sup- 
poses the  previous  existence  of  such  a  book   (and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Joshua  it  is  quoted  in  a 
similar  manner),  and  annexes  to  it  the  history  of  its 
own  age.     The  passage  refers  to  Deut.  xxxi.,  and 
means    to   say  that  Joshua  Allowed   the   example 
of  Moses,    and  annexed  to  the  book  of   the  Law 
what  he  had  himself  recorded  ;  even  as  it  is  clear 
from  the  context,  that  he  likewise  deposited  it  in 
the  holiest  of  all,  beside  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
The  passage,  iv.  10,  occasions  still  less  difficulty,  if 
correctly  understood.     Joshua,  it  is  said,  caused  the 
passage    over    the    Jordan    to    be    performed,    as 
Jehovah  commanded  him,  and  as  Moses  gave  him 
(Joshua)  command.     Thus    it  is  evidently   special 
orders,  given  to  Joshua,  that  are  spoken  of.     But 
the  Pentateuch  also  mentions,  that  Moses  not  only 
consecrated  Joshua  to  be  his  successor  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands,  but  also  furnished  him  with  com- 
mands and  instructions  (Numb,  xxvii.  23  ;  Deut. 
iii.    28  ;    xxxi.    23),    without,    however,    commu- 
nicating the  latter  to  us.     The  exact  obedience  with 
which  Joshua  fulfilled  these  directions,  is  plainly 
what  is  here  spoken  of  ;  and  thus  all  appearance, 
even,  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  of  our  oppo- 
nents vanishes.*     As  to  the  desperate  hypothesis 
of  the  late  composition  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  it 

*  Hayemich,  p.  369. 
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not  onlj  entirely  fails,  upon  the  evidence  adduced 
for  it,  but,  as  the  same  intelligent  critic  remarks, 
those  who  urge  it,  not  only  gain  nothing,  but  actu- 
ally lose  by  it.  "  For,  after  all,"  says  he,  "  we  still 
have  in  this  book  a  memorial,  which,  if  composed 
later  than  the  Pentateuch,  receives  a  complete 
recognition  from  this  book.  Supposing  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  not  a  genuine  Mosaic  writing,  then 
the  deception  which  has  been  practised  with  it  is 
an  unheard-of  deception,  and  one  that  extends 
much  farther.  Another  book  has  then  formed  the 
continuation  of  its  unlrue  and  suspicious  history : 
the  spirit  of  falsehood  has  then  spread  epidemically, 
and  has  not  been  satisfied  with  imposing  on  the 
world  one  of  its  productions,  but  has  contrived  to 
build  systematically  on  such  a,  foundation.  This 
makes  the  supposition  of  our  opponents  vore 
extensive  and  more  enigmatical  :  it  must  then  be 
explained  how  that  which,  according  to  them,  was 
brought  out  in  so  weak  and  wretched  a  way,  could 
assume  for  itself,  and  maintain,  the  force  of  truth 
with  such  victorious  power  that,  immediately  after 
its  origin,  it  meets  with  such  recognition  as  truth 
only  can  have — such  as  falsehood,  even  when  most 
cunningly  contrived,  never  can  secure:  which  makes 
our  book  an  enigma  in  the  history  of  all  books." 

The  impugners  of  the  sacred  books,  however, 
never  attempt  to  relieve  their  hypotheses  from  the 
difficulties  which  attach  to  them,  and  which  are 
generally  much  more  serious  and  incapable  of  solu- 
tion than  anything  they  object  to  in  the  Bible. 
There  is  no  serious  objection  to  be  urged  against  what 
has  been  the  tradition  of  both  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  church,  namely,  that  this  book  was  mainly 
compiled  by  Joshua  himself,  and  completed  by  one 
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of  his  inspired  successors.     (See  chap.  xiv.  6 — 12; 
xviii.;  xxii.  18 — 30  ;  xxiii.  24  ;  xxiv.  25,  etc.) 


CHAPTEK  I. 

''  Every  place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot  shall  tread  upon,  that 
have  I  given  unto  you,  as  I  said  unto  Moses.  From  the  wilder- 
ness and  this  Lebanon  even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the  great  sea 
toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast." — 
Ver.  3,  4. 

The  boundaries  of  Canaan  lire  here  fixed  towards 
the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  as  in  Deut.  xi.  24; 
with  this  difference,  that  here,  the  two  opposite 
limits  are  classed  together,  and  thus  east  and  west 
are  opposed  to  north  and  south,  whereas  in  Deute- 
ronomy the  western  boundary  alone  is  opposed  to 
the  other  three.  In  Exod.  xxiii.  31,  we  find  the 
boundaries  classed  in  pairs,  but  the  points  given 
determine  in  reality  only  the  western  and  eastern 
limits — "  From  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  the 
Philistines,"  and  "  from  the  desert  unto  the  river " 
(Euphrates).  All  these  passages,  which  are  based 
upon  Gen.  xv.  18,  partake,  as  divine  promises,  of  a 
rhetorical  character,  and  merely  indicate,  in  a 
general  way,  certain  well  known  points  that  are 
to  constitute  the  limits  within  which  the  land  given 
to  the  Israelites  would  lie.  This  could  not  give 
rise  to  any  uncertainty  as  to  its  actual  extent,  since 
the  nations  whose  territories  were  to  be  given  to 
them  for  an  inheritance,  are  always  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  land.  There  is  no  such  discre- 
pancy as  some  have  alleged  between  this  general 
description  of  the  land,  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
actual  limits  (Numb,  xxxiv.  1,  etc.  ;  Josh.  xiii. — 
xix.)  Hemdeber  is  the  great  desert  to  the  &o\x\\i) 
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which  forms  the  boundary  of  Canaan  towards 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  covers  a  large  portion  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  The  pronoun  this  is  attached 
to  Lebanon,  because  Lebanon,  anti-Lebanon,  or 
Hermon,  could  be  seen  from  the  camp  of  the  Israel- 
ites. The  words,  "  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites," 
which  are  added  to  the  description  of  the  bounda- 
ries, have  been  omitted  by  the  LXX.  and  Michaelis, 
and  are  declared  by  Dathe  to  be  superfluous, 
because,  in  fixing  limits  there  is  no  necessity  for 
mentioning  the  intermediate  places  ;  they  are, 
however,  necessary  here,  to  point  out,  within  the 
fi^eneral  limits,  the  exact  possession  which  was  to 
oe  given  to  the  Israelites.  In  Deut.  xi.  24,  the 
clause  is  omitted,  because  there  the  nations  which 
the  Lord  would  drive  before  Israel  had  already 
been  mentioned  (ver.  23),  and  the  territory  to  be 
taken  was  clearly  defined.  Hittites  is*  written 
here,  as  it  is  in  many  other  places,  for  the 
Canaanites  generally.  "  The  great  sea  towards  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,"  is  the  Mediterranean  ; 
called  "  the  Great  Sea,"  both  here  and  in  Numb, 
xxxiv.  6,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  and  the  Dead  Sea,  to  both  of  which 
the  word  jam  is  applied.  In  Deut.  xi.  24,  it  is 
named  "  the  uttermost  (western)  sea,"  and  in  Exod. 
xxiii.  31,  "  the  Philistine  Sea,"  because  a  large 
part  of  'the  coast  was  in  possession  of  -the 
Philistines.* 

**  The  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you  rest,  and  hath  given  vou 
this  land.  Your  wives,  your  little  ones,  and  your  cattle,  siiall 
remain  in  the  land  which  Moses  gave  you  on  this  side  Jordan ; 
hut  ye  shall  pass  before  your  brethren,"  etc. — Ver.  13,  14. 

This  land,  hearetz  hezat,  here  and  in  Deut.  iii.  18, 

*  Eeil,  Comm.  Josh.  p.  67. 
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shows  that  the  speaker  was  still  beyond  Jordan; 
from  which  it  also  follows  that  hoher  hirdez^  beyond 
Jordan  (incorrectly  rendered  "on  this  side  "  in  our 
version)  is  not  used  with  reference  to  the  position  in 
which  Joshua  was  then  standing,  but  in  its  geogra- 
phical signification.  And  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  not  imagine  that  it  is  spoken  from  the  subjective 
stand-point  of  the  speaker,  we  have  in  ver.  15  the 
words,  "  towards  the  east." 

CHAPTERS  III.  rv. 

There  is  some  appearance  of  confusion,  arising  from 
the  repetitions  in  these  chapters,  which  has  induced 
Paulus  and  others  to  argue  that  the  narrative  was 
compiled  from  two  documents,  the  one  of  which 
described  the  passage  through  the  Jordan  as  per- 
formed in  the  natural  and  ordinary  manner,  across 
the  fords,  whilst,  according  to  the  other,  it  was  an 
event  altogether  miraculous.  Keil  has  shewn,  how- 
ever, and  most  critics  agree  with  him,  that  there 
are  no  such  contradictions  as  have  been  imagined, 
and  that  the  repetitions  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  simple  style  of  narrative  which  is 
peculiar  to  Hebrew  historical  literature,  marking 
the  close  of  each  section  into  which  the  narrative 
is  carefully  divided,  by  a  sentence  embracing  the 
whole  transaction,  and  forming  a  temporary  conclu- 
sion. This  involves  several  repetitions,  but  no  con- 
tradictions. We  have  an  account,  in  chap.  iii.  1 — 6, 
of  the  grand  preparations  for  the  miraculous  crossing; 
in  ver.  14 — 17,  of  the  commencement;  in  chap.  iv. 
1 — 14,  of  the  actual  passage;  and  in  ver.  15 — 24,  of 
the  termination. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

"  When  ye  see  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God, 
,and  the  priests  the  Levites  bearing  it." — ^Ver.  3. 

The  Septuagint,  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  several 
Hebrew  Codices,  have  arbitrarily  interpolated  the 
copula  (vau)  "and,"  between  the  two  words  hehanim 
heloimy  the  priests  the  Levites,  probably  because  the 
expression  Levite -priests  appeared  to  them  pleonastic, 
as  there  were  no  priests  in  the  Mosaic  theocracy 
except  those  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  But  the  phrase, 
as  Havernich  observes,  was  expressly  intended  to 
point  out  the  legitimacy  of  the  priests  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  in  contradistinction  to  all  priests  who  were  not 
Levitical,  some  of  whom  occasionally  arose  in  the 
Jewish  state,  during  the  times  of  apostacy  from  the 
law.  Keil,  who  adopts  Havernich's  view  of  the 
question,  adds,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  do  away 
with  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites,  as 
De  Wette  and  others  affirm;  nor  to  sustain  the 
superior  dignity  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  is  copied 
from  Deuteronomy,  by  the  author  of  this  book,  who, 
although  he  had  not  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  before 
him,  in  all  probability,  had  chap.  xxxi.  9,  in  mind, 
both  in  writing  the  passage  before  us,  and  also  in 
chap.  viii.  33,  when  speaking  of  the  Levite-priests 
as  the  bearers  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  there  called  hehanim  beni  Levi,  but 
hehanim  heloim  means  the  same  thing,  the  form  of 
the  expression  being  onlj  so  far  varied  as  it  might 
be  in  writing  from  memory.  Deut.  xviii.  1,  does  not 
belong  to  the  same  class,  since  the  Levites  are  there 
distinguished  from  the  priests.  The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind,  in  relation  to  the  fact  mentioned  in  the 
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text,  that  the  Levitical  priests,  and  not  merely 
Levites,  carried  the  ark  of  the  covenant  on  all 
festive  occasions  (comp.  chap.  vi.  6,  and  1  Kings  viii. 
3,  6),  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
economy  (Numb.  iii.  31,  and  iv.  5,  seq.) 

"And  they  commanded  the  people,  saying .  .  .  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  people  removed  from  their  tents,  to  pass  over 
Jordan,  and  the  priests  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant  before 
the  people."--Ver.  3—14. 

Some  critics  regard  the  order  of  events,  as  in  these 
verses,  to  have  been  inverted,  and  understand  that 
Joshua  was  first  instructed  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  passage  was  to  be  effected  (ver.  7,  8),  that 
he  then  informed  the  people  of  this  communication 
from  God  (ver.  9,  10),  and  that  it  was  not  till  after 
this  that  he  issued  the  command  contained  in  vers. 
3,  4,  and  gave  orders  to  the  priests  to  go  with  the 
ark  in  front  of  the  people  (ver.  6).  But  this  is 
founded  on  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  vers.  7  and 
8.  The  promise  of  Jehovah,  that  on  that  day  He 
would  magnify  Joshua,  and  the  instructions  to  the 
priests  to  remain  with  the  ark  in  the  river,  were 
given  on  the  day  of  the  passage  itself,  whereas 
Joshua  had  previously  received  from  God  the  com- 
mand to  cross,  and  therefore  had  been  enabled  to 
issue  the  necessary  directions  to  the  people  on  the 
day  before.  And  the  next  morning,  just  as  the 
passage  was  about  to  commence,  he  received  the 
promise  from  God  in  ver.  7,  and  also  the  directions 
for  the  priests  in  ver.  8.  He  then  delivered  the 
address  to  the  people  (ver.  9 — 13),  just  before  they 
crossed  the  river.  This  shows  that  the  narrative  is 
arranged  in  the  best  order.* 

*  Eeil,  p.  95,  note, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  took  Achan  the  son  of 
Zerah,  and  the  silver,  and  the  garment,  and  the  wedge  of  gold, 
and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  his  oxen,  and  his  asses,  and 
his  sheep,  and  his  tent,  and  all  that  he  had :  and  they  brought 

them  unto  the  valley  of  Achor And  all  Israel  stoned  him 

with  stones,  and  burned  them  with  fire  after  they  had  stoned  them 
with  stones.  And  they  raised  over  him  a  great  heap  of  stones 
unto  this  day.'*— Ver.  24—26. 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  this  passage,  "Were 
the  family  and  the  cattle  of  Achan  stoned  ?"  "  Were 
they  burned  with  fire  ?"  "  If  so,  upon  what  ground 
did  the  sentence  to  that  effect  proceed  ?  " 

The  editor  of  Calraet  gives  the  following  as  the 
probable  sense  of  the  passage  : — "  They  stoned  him 
[Achan]  with  stones  :  and  burned  them  [his  pro- 
perty] with  fire,  and  [rather  or]  stoned  them  with 
stones  ;"  that  is,  they  made  a  distinction  in  guilt 
between  his  property  and  the  things  stolen  ;  **  and 
raised  over  him  [Achan]  a  heap  of  stones."  In 
justification  of  this  interpretation  of  the  passage,  he 
suggests,  that,  had  Achan's  family  been  stoned,  the 
heap  of  stones  would  have  included  them  also  ; 
whereas  it  is  raised  over  him;  and  that  the  burning 
was  probably  applied  to  such  things  as  might  suffer 
by  burning,  and  the  stoning  to  what  the  fire  might 
have  had  little  or  no  effect  on. 

CHAPTEK  VIII. 

'*  And  afterward  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  bless- 
ings and  cursings,  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law.  There  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded 
which  Joshua  lead  not  before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  with 
the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were  con- 
versant among  them." — Ver.  34,  35. 

Assuming  that  the  people,  at  this  time,  amounted  to 
at  least  2,000,000,  bishop  Colenso  asks,  'Vhow  is  it 
JO 
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conceivable  that  a  man  should  do  what  Joshua  is 
here  said  to  have  done,  unless,  indeed,  the  reading 
was  a  mere  dumb  show,  without  the  least  idea  of 
those  most  solemn  words  being  heard  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  ?" 

But  the  objection,  as  we  have  remarked  of  a 
similar  one,  arises  out  of  a  misconception  of  the 
most  common  idioms  of  language,  and  of  that  organi- 
zation of  the  Israelites  Which  is  apparent  from 
numerous  passages  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  Exodus 
xil.  3,  Moses  and  Aaron  are  commanded  to  "  speak 
to  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel^ 
which  was  done  by  Moses  calling  all  the  elders  of 
Israel  together,  and  giving  them  the  instructions 
that  were  to  be  given  to  "  the  whole  congregation  " 
(ver.  21).  So,  (Joshua  i.  10,  11),  Joshua  commanded 
the  officers  of  the  people  to  go  about  in  the  camp, 
and  give  the  people  instructions  to  prepare  for  their 
imminent  march  ;  and  in  the  next  verse,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh, — amounting  to  more  than  100,000  per- 
sons, according  to  the  Bishop — not  personally,  but 
through  their  chiefs,  as  he  had  addressed  the  rest  of 
the  people.  It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  ordinary 
mode  of  communicating  with  the  people,  or  of  ad- 
dressing them,  was  through  their  heads,  chiefs,  or 
representatives,  whatever  they  were  called  ;  and 
the  obvious  and  rational  interpretation  to  put  upon 
such  texts  is,  that  the  people,  with  their  elders, 
officers,  and  judges,  being  arranged  as  described  in 
ver.  33 — Joshua,  standing  on  the  Mount,  read  the 
law  (not  the  whole  Pentateuch,  nor  the  decalogue, 
but  a  copy,  of  the  blessings  and  cursings,  as  com- 
manded by  Moses)  to  those  around  him,  and  those 
appointed  for  the  purpose  read  it  to  the  multitude 

11 
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who  were  encamped  round  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  The 
whole  people,  including  women  and  children,  heard 
Joshua  read  the  law,  bj  deputy  or  deputies,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  whole  people  were  considered 
to  be  present  in  the  old  Saxon  Wittenagemote  ;  thej 
were  represented  by  the  elderman,  the  shire- 
greeve,  and  some  of  the  chief  men^  though  there  is 
no  appearance  of  election.  Does  bishop  Colenso 
imagine  that  the  pious  forger  of  the  book  of  Numbers 
presumed  so  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  his  readers, 
or  was  so  indiiferent  to  the  eflTect  his  statement 
would  have  upon  them,  as  to  represent  more  than 
2,000,000  of  people  being  commanded  by  Moses  to 
stone  the  sabbath-breaker,  and  the  whole  of  them 
taking  him  without  the  camp,  and  carrying  the 
sentence  into  effect  ?  (Numb.  xv.  32 — 36). 

CHAPTEK  X. 

'*  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  untU  the  people 
had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies." — Ver.  13. 

"  If  the  earth's  motion  were  suddenly  stopped,"  says 
bishop  Colenso,  "  a  man's  feet  would  be  arrested, 
while  his  bodji/  was  moving  at  the  rate  (on  the 
equator)  of  1000  miles  an  hour  (or,  rather  1000  miles 
a  minute,  since  not  only  must  the  earth's  diurnal 
rotation  on  its  axis  be  stopped,  but  its  annual 
motion,  also,  through  space),  so  that  every  human 
being  and  animal  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  a 
moment,  and  a  mighty  deluge  overwhelm  the  earth, 
unless  all  this  were  prevented  by  a  profusion  of 
miraculous  interferences."* 

Pressed  by  the  force  of  such  difficulties  as  these, 
for  they  are  not  new,  modern  criticism  has  made 
attempts  to  explain  the  miracle  away.     Le  Clerc, 
*  *<  Pentateuch  Examined,"  Pt.  i.,  p.  zi.,  note. 
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Dathe,  Whiston,  and  others  regard  it  as  no  miracle, 
but  as  an  optical  delusion  ;  RoseiHAiiller,  following 
Ilgen,  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  mistake  of  the  time 
of  day  !  Winer  and  other  German  critics,  who  are 
followed  by  Dr.  Davidson,  refer  the  idea  of  a  miracle 
to  a  mistake  of  the  meaning  or  authority  of  a 
poetical  contribution  to  the  book  of  Jasher  ;  Jahn 
explains  it  as  a  sublime  poetical  trope  ;  while  Mai- 
monides  supposes  that  Joshua  only  asked  of  the 
Almighty  to  grant  that  he  might  defeat  his  enemies 
before  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  that  God 
heard  his  prayer,  inasmuch  as  before  the  close 
of  day  the  five  kings  with  their  armies  were 
defeated. 

Other  critics  following  Josephus,  and  the  early 
fathers,  generally,  do  not  attach  any  weight  to  the 
difficulties  alleged  against  the  miracle,  believing 
that  "  a  profusion  of  miraculous  interferences " 
being  necessary,  furnishes  no  argument  against  the 
working  of  a  miracle.  "  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe  in  such  a  miracle,  in  its  fullest  extent,"  says 
Keil,*  "  wherever  this  is  the  meaning  obtained  from 
a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words,  or  when  it  can 
be  exegetically  proved  to  be  the  only  admissible 
and  necessary  one.  For  even  though  in  the  whole 
of  the  world's  history,  no  other  such  miracle  may 
ever  have  occurred,  yet  in  the  fact  that  it  only 
happened  once,  there  is  just  as  little  to  disturb  our 
faith,  as  in  objections  founded  upon  the  invariable 
order  with  which  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve, 
according  to  the  eternal  laws  implanted  in  them 
by  the  Author  of  nature.  These  laws,  in  our 
opinion,  are  nothing  but  terms  by  which  men  are 
accustomed  to   designate   certain  manifestations  of 

*  Comment,  in  loco. 
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the  creative  power  of  God,  the  nature  of  which  no 
mortal  has  explqt^d;  and  we  can  therefore  believe 
that  the  Creator,  in  His  omnipotence,  would  depart 
from  the  so-called  laws  of  nature,  wherever,  in  His 
inscrutable  wisdom.  He  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  for  whose  redemption  he 
did  not  spare  even  His  only  begotten  Son.  We  are 
not  even  perplexed  by  the  difficulty,  that  if  the 
earth  were  thus  suddenly  stopped  in  its  rotation  upon 
its  axis,  all  the  works  of  men's  hands,  which  existed 
anywhere  upon  its  surface,  would  be  destroyed,  and 
the  earth  itself,  with  its  satellite,  the  moon,  would 
be  thrown  out  of  its  orbit;  for  we  know  that  the 
Almighty  Hand  of  God,  which  not  only  first  created 
the  stars,  and  so  arranged  them  that  they  move 
with  unvaried  regularity  in  their  orbits,  but  which 
continues  to  move,  preserve,  and  govern  all  things 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  would  not  be  too  weak  to 

ward  off"  any  such  disastrous  consequences 

In  a  word,  if  this  were  the  correct  exegetical  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage,  there  is  no  objection 
founded  upon  the  supposed  impossibility  or  inutility 
which  would  have  the  least  weight  with  us,  or 
excite  a  doubt  as  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  so  re- 
markable a  miracle."  Of  the  writers  who  maintain 
this  literal  view  of  the  matter,  Calmet,*  Deyling,f 
Bishop  Watson, J  Bishop  Gleig,§  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, j 
and  Dr.  Rawlinson,T  may  be  mentioned  as  references, 
for  those  who  desire  to  see  what  is  to  be  said  on 
either  side. 

Let  us  see  whether  we  can  deal  with  the  diffi- 
culty in  any  other  way.     It  is  essential  to  bear  in 

•  "  BibUcal  Researches."     f  "  Observ.  Soc."     %  «  Apology." 
§  Stackhouse's  **  Hist,  of  Bible."  ||  Comment,  in  loco. 

5r  Bampton  Leotures» 
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mind  that  the  description  of  the  jsolar  and  lunar 
phenomena  is  said  to  be  something  toat  is  taken  from 
another  book — "  Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of 
Jasher?"  (ver.  13).  This  book  of  Jasher  is  men- 
tioned only  twice  in  the  Bible;  here  and  in  2 
Sam.  i.  18.  The  passage  in  Joshua  is  wholly  absent 
from  the  Septuagint.  What  was  this  book?  We 
are  here  left  to  conjecture;  but  the  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  selection  of  sacred  poems,  made  at  an  earlj 
period,  seems  a  very  probable  one.  The  Feschito 
Syriac,  in  Joshua,  has,  *'the  book  of  praises  or 
hymns."  That  it  was  a  poetical  composition  may  be 
inferred  from  the  only  specimens  of  it  extant. 
Lowth,  whose  view  of  the  question  was  that  of 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translators,  imagined  that  it 
was  a  collection  of  national  songs,  so  called  because 
it  probably  commenced  with  az  jasher ^  "  then  sang," 
etc.;  and  he  observes,  that  "in  a  bold  use  of  the 
common  resources  of  his  art,  the  poet  had  probably 
represented  the  victory  as  so  glorious,  that  the 
heavenly  luminaries  had  seemed  to  pause  in  their 
course  to  look  down  upon  it;  or  the  slaughter  of  one 
day  as  being  so  terrible  that  it  might  have  been 
thought  it  was  protracted  to  the  length  of  two,  to 
give  the  victors  time  to  complete  their  terrible 
work." 

May  we  not,  then,  regard  the  passage  as  a  paren- 
thetical reference  by  Joshua  to  the  contemporary 
^  and  poetical  book,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  narra- 
tive of  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Amorites?  That 
the  whole  passage  (ver.  12 — 15,  inclusive)  is  paren- 
thetical has  been  demonstrated  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Havernich,  and  others,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
close  connection  between  ver.  11  and  16,  show- 
ing that  all  that  intervenes  is  closely  associated,  and 

15 
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forms  a  small  paragraph  bj  itself.  Besides  ihiSy 
both  the  openiDg  and  the  close  of  the  paragraph 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  production  of  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Joshua,  either  wholly  or  in  part^  but  is, 
word  for  word,  an  extract,  without  alteration,  from 
the  book  of  Jasher.  The  opening  words,  "  When 
the  Lord  delivered  up  the  Amorites,"  etc.,  show  that 
a  diiferent  writer  is  speaking;  and  the  concluding 
sentence  (ver.  15)  cannot  be  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Joshua,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  return  to 
the  camp  at  Gilgal  then,  but  followed  up  his  victorj 
bj  collecting  his  armj  together  in  a  camp  at  Makke- 
dah  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was  thoroughly  dispersed 
(ver.  21).  After  staying  there  some  time,  and 
putting  to  death  the  five  kings  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  he  besieged  and  captured,  one  by  one,  the 
fortified  cities;  and  then,  when  the  whole  of  the 
south  had  been  conquered,  he  returned  to  Grilgal 
(ver.  43).  The  fifteenth  verse,  "then  Joshua 
returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  to  the  camp  at 
Gilgal,"  is  unintelligible,  unless  we  suppose  it  to 
form  part  of  the  quotation  from  the  book  of  Jasher.* 
Now,  if  the  passage  was  an  extract  from  some 
old  document,  as  we  suppose  it  was,  and  was  not 
written  by  Joshua  himself,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter;  for  the  most  extraordinary  incident  in  the 
war  he  describes,  and  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
that  could  be  conceived  of,  would  never  have  been 
ignored  by  him,  who  was  employed  by  the  Lord  in 
achieving  miraculous  events,  and  who  appealed  to 
them,  as  Moses  had  done,  in  proof  that  the  Lord 
was  with  him.  As  little  can  we  imagine  that  he 
would  have  introduced  it  only  in  a  parenthesis,  and 

• 

*  See  Eeil's  Commentary,  p.  252. 
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by  the  way,  as  it  were;  not  as  th^  chief  and  most 
notable  event  in  the  whole  history,  which  it  was,  but 
as  something  which,  in  the  composition  of  the  nar- 
rative, was  of  only  sub()rdinate  interest.  The  idea 
is  quite  incompatible  with  the  fact  of  such  a  miracle 
in  the  succession  of  miracles  which  accompanied  the 
mission  of  Moses  and  Joshua  in  the  wilderness. 

5.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  account  for  the  silence  of 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  on  so  won- 
derful an  occurrence,  supposing  that  it  really  took 
place.  The  passages  referred  to  Id  the  margin 
of  our  Bibles  (Job.  ix.  7,  and  Hab.  iii.  11)  cannot 
be  produced  as  referring  to  this  miracle,  for  they, 
like  the  book  of  Jasher,  are  poetical  compositions, 
though  probably  of  a  much  higher  and  sublimer 
character,  in  which  metaphors  and  hyperboles  of  the 
boldest  kind  are  heaped  one  upon  another.  In  these 
compositions  the  sun  is  spoken  of  as  standing  still  (in 
Job  it  is  the  sun  and  the  stars,  not  the  moon);  in 
like  manner  as  the  mountains  are  said  to  be  removed 
and  overturned,  the  earth  to  be  shaken  out  of  her 
place,  while  the  pillars  thereof  tremble;  the  ever- 
lasting mountains  to  be  scattered,  and  the  perpetual 
hills  to  bow;  the  deep  to  utter  his  voice,  and  to  lift 
np  his  hands  on  high — ^bold  and  sublime  figures  of 
speech,  which  no  one  would  think  of  understand- 
ing literally,  and  insisting  that  these  extraordinary 
things  all  came  to  pass.*  But  a  very  noticeable 
thing  is,  that  there  is  a  passage  in  Isa.  xxviii.  , 
which  certainly  refers  to  this  defeat  of  the  Amo- 
rites  by  Joshua,  as  well  as  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Canaanites  by  Moses,  but  in  which  the 
prophet  makes   no   mention  of  the  miracle  of  the 

*  See  on  this  text  Keil. 

VOL.  ui.  c  n 
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8un  and  moon.  He  mentions  only  one  wonderful 
work  or  act  as  indicative  of  God's  wrath  or  ven* 
geance  upon  the  people  in  the  valley  of  Gibeon, 
which  was  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  miraculoue 
shower  of  destructive  hail-stones,  assuring  those 
whom  he  was  commanded  to  menace,  that  the  scourge, 
that  was  ordained  to  destroy  them,  should  overtake 
them  both  by  day  and  by  night  (ver.  18,  19).  He 
seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  arresting  of  the 
course  of  nature,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  necessity 
of  daylight  for  the  destruction  of  any  people  which 
Divine  Providence  had  doomed. 

6.  Everything  seems  to  agree,  then,  in  leading  to 
the  conclusion,  that  such  a  miracle  did  not  take 
place;  but  that  Joshua,  when  he  wrote  this  part  of 
the  book,  paused  at  the  close  of  that  part  wherein  he 
describes  the  termination  of  the  great  battle,  to  intro- 
duce, as  any  other  author  might  do,  a  poetical  de- 
scription of  the  great  event,  familiar  to  the  people 
to  whom  his  book  was  first  given,  and  in  which  many 
of  the  grand  events  of  their  history  were  worthily 
celebrated. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

**  So  Joshua  took  all  that  land,  the  hills,  and  all  the  south 
country,  and  all  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  the  valley,  and  the 
plain,  and  the  mountain  of  Israel,  and  the  valley  of  the  same ; 
even  from  the  mount  of  Halak,  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto 
Baal-gad,  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  mount  Hermon :  and 

all  their  kings  he  took,  and  smote  them,  and  slew  them 

There  was  not  a  city  that  made  peace  with  the  children  of  Israel, 
save  the  Hivites,  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon :  all  other  they  took 
in  battle.  .  .  .  And  at  that*time  came  Joshua,  and  cut  off  the 
Anakims  from  the  mountains,  from  Hebron,  from  Debir,  from 
Anab,  and  from  all  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  from  all  the 
mountains  of  Israel :  Joshua  destroyed  them  utterly  with  their 
cities.  ...  So  Joshua  took  the  whole  land,  according  to  all  that 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses ;  and  Joshua  gave  it  for  an  inheritance 
unto  Israel  according  to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes.  And  the 
land  rested  from  irar."— Yer.  16—23. 
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This  conquest  and  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  occupation  of  their  whole'  land  bj  Joshua, 
are  also  spoken  of  in  chap.  xii.  7,  xxi.  43,  etc.,  and 
the  passages  have  often  been  pointed  to  as  in  con- 
tradiction to  chap,  xiii.,  where  a  survey  is  given 
of  the  yet  unconquered  country.  Dr.  Davidson  ♦ 
believes,  with  Keil  and  others,  that  the  contradiction 
is  only  apparent.  The  book  of  Joshua,  as  he  ob- 
serves, has  a  continued  reference  to  the  divine  pro- 
mises, in  fulfilling  which  God  caused  the  Canaanites 
to  be  smitten  and  expelled  from  the  land;  while  it 
is  also  remarked,  in  relation  to  the  future,  that  the 
Canaanites  still  continued  in  possession  of  cities  and 
localities  here  and  there,  because,  though  the 
Almighty  had  promised  the  entire  expulsion  of  the 
Canaanites,  He  had  not  promised  it  to  be  sudden 
and  complete  at  once.  The  words  in  chap.  xi.  23 
give,  as  Davidson  thinks,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
— "  So  Joshua  took  the  whole  land,  according  to  all 
that  the  Lord  said  unto  Mos€S^^^\  the  "  whole  land" 
being  a  popular  phrase.  Doubtless,  some  Canaanites 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  Joshua,  betaking  themselves 
to  their  fastnesses,  and  assumed  the  offensive  after 
the  death  of  this  destroyer.  He  conquered  all  the 
Canaanites  whom  he  encountered.  The  universal 
language  is  limited  and  explained  by  the  notices 
elsewhere  of  places  and  tribes  still  unsubdued;  but 
it  is  not  contradicted.  It  is  of  some  consequence 
to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind,  for  it  is  not  seldom 
ignored  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bible,  who  allege 
"  contradictions "  where  there  is  no  more  than  sus- 
picion of  a  negative.  A  contradiction  between  two 
statement!^  can  only  be  properly  alleged  where,  if 

♦  "  Text  of  Old  Test,"  vol.  ii.  of  Home's  **  Introduction,'*  p.  636. 

t  Vide  Dent.  vii.  22. 
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one  is  true,  the  other  must  be  false.  But  this 
necessary  falsity  will  not  exist  in  cases  where  anj 
reasonably  supposable  circumstance  will  effect  i 
reconciliation.  In  such  cases,  a  suspicion  of  contra- 
diction may  remain,  but  by  no  means  a  certainty. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

**  Now  these  are  the  kings  of  the  land,  which  Hie  chilcliea  o 
Israel  smote,  and  x>088essed  their  land,''  etc.— Yer.  1 — 24. 

This  catalogue  has  been  pronounced  to  be  ^^  a  hetenv 
geneous  fragment,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
author  in  its  present  form,  and  was  inserted  by  hini 
as  a  kind  of  index  to  the  first  part."  But  th( 
argument  upon  which  this  rests,  namely,  that  thi 
second  part  of  the  catalogue  (vers.  9 — 24)  containi 
more  than  the  foregoing  history  of  the  war,  severa 
cities  being  entered  as  taken  of  which  no  mentioi 
has  been  made  before,  rests  upon  a  misinterpret«tioi 
of  the  words — "  These  are  the  kings  of  the  countr] 
which  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel  smote,' 
which  are  understood  as  implying  that  the  cities  o 
the  kings  were  conquered,  whereas  a  distinction  mus 
be  made  between  the  defeat  of  the  kings  themselve 
and  the  conquest  of  their  capitals;  and  there  is 
therefore,  no  discrepancy  when  the  overthrow  of  i 
king  is  narrated  first,  and  the  taking  of  the  city  a 
a  subsequent  period.  Moreover,  the  objection  i 
founded  upon  an  erroneous  assumption,  that  thi 
catalogue  must  not  contain  the  names  of  any  citie 
that  have  not  been  previously  mentioned  in  th 
history — an  assumption  which  the  concluding  verse 
of  the  history  of  Joshua's  campaigns  in  the  souti 
and  the  north  (chap.  x.  40 — 42,  and  xi.  12,  seq* 
clearly  prove  to  be  incorrect.     If  Joshua,  as  is  stated 
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is  chap.  X.  40,  had  really  subdued  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Canaan  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  it, 
and  had  slain  all  the  kings  and  taken  their  country, 
it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  slain  more  kings  and 
conquered  more  cities  than  those  which  are  men- 
tioned by  name  in  chap.  x.  In  chap.  xi.  we  have 
only  an  account  of  the  conquest  and  burning  of 
Hazor,  and  the  slaying  of  its  king,  who  was  leader 
of  the  allied  Canaanites  in  the  north  (ver.  10);  the 
conquest  of  the  other  cities  and  the  death  of  their 
kings  are  merely  described  in  a  summary  manner  in 
ver.  11,  without  the  record  of  a  single  name.  Where, 
&en,  is  the  justice  of  objecting  to  the  special  cata- 
logue, which  is  introduced  at  the  close  of  this 
history,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  supplies  the 
details  omitted  in  the  previous  narrative,  and  gives 
the  names  of  all  the  slaughtered  kings  ?  * 

CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

"And  Joshua  called  for  all  Israel .  .  .  and  said  unto  them  .  .  . 
I  have  divided  unto  you  by  lot  these  nations  that  remain,  to  be 
m  inheritance  for  your  tribes,  £rom  Jordan,  with  all  the  nations 
that  I  have  cut  off,  even  unto  the  great  sea  westward.  And  the 
Lord  your  God,  he  shall  expel  them  from  before  you,  and  drive 
them  from  out  of  your  sight ;  and  ye  shall  possess  their  land,  as 
the  Lord  your  Grod  hath  promised  unto  you." — ^Ver.  2 — 5. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  offered  on  chap.xi. 
16—23,  on  the  alleged  contradiction  between  that 
portion  of  the  narrative  and  this,  we  add  from  Keil,t 
who  refers  to  Havernich,  that  those  who  allege  an 
irreconcilable  variation  in  the  two  accounts,  alto- 
gether overlook  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
book  was  written.  "  In  accordance  with  its  design." 
observes  Havernich,  j:  '^  to  make  the  fulfilment  of  the 

*  Keil,  Comment.,  in  loco.  f  Comment,  on  Joshua. 

i  Einl.  ii.  i.  p.  18  seq. 
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divine  promises  everywhere  prominent,  Jehovah,  who 
fights  for  Israel,  is  described  as  giving  to  them  the 
land  of  promise,  and  the  work  is  so  far  completed  by 
Joshua,  that  he  is  able  to  portion  out  the  whole 
land.  This  does  not,  however,  place  the  Israelites  in 
such  a  position  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  do. 
On  the  contrary,  the  strongholds  of  the  Canaanites 
are  to  serve  as  a  test  of  the  faith,  even  of  future 
generations.  By  means  of  these  the  question  is  to 
be  decided,  whether  Israel  will  henceforth  continue 
to  be  what  it  has  been  under  the  command  of  Joshua. 
This  view  is  rendered  most  apparent  in  this  text, 
where  the  Israelites  are  called  upon  to  regard  all  the 
nations  as -really  conquered,  and  yet  are  exhorted  to 
be  mindful  of  their  duty  to  drive  out  those  who  still 
remain.  There  is  no  discrepancy  between  this  ideal 
view  and  the  description  of  the  actual  state  of  things. 
The  author's  theocratical  stand-point  resolves  the 
whole  difficulty.  According  as  he  looks  at  the  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  one  or  the  other  point  of  view, 
so  does  he  express  himself  in  the  one  way  or  the 
other. 
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It  is  obvious  that  a  dislocation  has  befallen  a  portion 
of  this  book.  The  Jews  were  wont  to  separate  the 
text  into  small  sections,  consisting  of  a  few  verses 
each;  and  these  are  still  distinctly  marked  in  some 
of  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  original  Scriptures. 
The  second  chapter  appears  to  have  been  divided 
into  portions  of  ^Ye  verses,  every  one  of  which 
begins  a  new  subject,  or  at  least  introduces  a  differ- 
ent train  of  thought  and  illustration;  and  there  is 
great  probability  that  the  second,  and  even  the  third, 
section  ought  to  be  read  before  the  first.  According 
to  the  present  arrangement,  the  rebuke  of  the  angel 
at  Bochim  is  narrated  before  the  account  given  of 
the  death  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  subsequent  defection 
of  his  people  from  the  religion  which  he  had  made 
them  swear  to  observe. 

The  following  distribution  of  the  chapters,  though 
probably  not  quite  accurate,  may  be  useful: — 

Intezregnam  after  the  death  of  Joshua    .        .        .  i — ii.  10. 

Introduction  of  idolatry  among  the  tribes          .        .  xvii.  xviii. 

The  Levite  of  Ephraim,  and  war  among  the  tribes  .  xix. — xzi. 
Intermixture  of  the  Israelites  with  the  Canaanites      ii.  1 1 — iii.  7. 

Servitude  and  deliverances  of  the  Israelites       .        .  iii.  8. — iv. 

Triumphant  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  ...  y. 
Subjugation  of  eastern  and  northern  IsraeUtes  by 

Midian,  and  their  deliverance  by  Gideon    .        .  vL — ^viii. 

Usurpation  and  death  of  Abimelech  ....  ix. 

Admmistration  of  Tola  and  Jair  .  .  .  .  x.  I — 6. 
Oppression  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines  and 

Ammonites,  and  their  deliverance  by  Jephthah  .  x.  7 — ^xii.  7. 

Administration  of  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon  ^  .  .  xii.  8 — 15. 
Oppression  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines,  and 

their  deliverance  by  Samson    ....  xiii. — ^xvi. 

2^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Then  were  tlie  horsehoofs  broken  by  means  of  tlie  pransings, 
the  pransings  of  the  mighty  ones." — Ver.  22. 

This  verse  would  be  better  translated  thus: — "  Then 
were  the  horse-hoofs  broken  by  the  means  of  the 
pransings,  the  pransings  of  their  strong  steeds." 

Anciently,  horses  were  not  shod;  nor  are  they  at 
the  present  day,  in  some  parts  of  the  East.^ 

"  She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  work- 
men's hammer ;  and  with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  she  smote 
off  his  head,  when  she  had  pierced  and  stricken  through  his 
temples,"— Ver.  26. 

The  original  of  the  second  clause  of  this  verse 
would  be  more  correctly  rendered  : — "  She  smote  his 
head,  then  she  struck  through  and  pierced  his 
temples."  It  does  not  appear  that  she  smote  off  his 
head. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ; 
and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Midian  seven 
years." — ^Ver.  1. 

This  has  been  alleged  to  be  in  contradiction  of 
Numb.  xxxi.  9,  10;  but  it  was  not  the  whole  of  the 
Midianites  that  Moses  is  there  said  to  have  destroyed, 
but  only  that  portion  of  them  who  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  as  these  only 
were  the  criminals.  They  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  nomad e  tribe,  extending  their  wanderings 
much  beyond  any  limits  which  could  be  assigned  to 
them  as  a  territorial  possession.  Two  hundred  years 
had  intervened  between  the  two  events,  during  which 
time  Midian  had  grown,  but  after  the  discomfiture  of 

•  See  ToL  ii.  p.  132. 
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them  by  Gideon,  who  delivered  the  Israelites,  they 
appear  to  have  lost  their  distinct  national  existence, 
and  to  have  become  mixed  with  the  kindred  nations, 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  and  Arabians. 

CHAPTEE  XV. 

"And  Samson  went  and  caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and 
took  fire-brands,  and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  fire-brand  in 
the  midst  between  two  tails.  And  when  he  had  set  the  brands 
on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  standing  com  of  the  Philistines, 
and  burnt  up  both  the  shocks,  and  also  the  standing  com,  with 
the  Tineyards  and  olives." — ^Ver.  4,  6. 

It  has  been  asked  how  Samson  could  catch  so  many 
foxes  in  so  short  a  time;  and  when  caught,  how  he 
could  make  them  the  instruments  of  his  revenge  on 
the  Philistines,  in  the  manner  which  the  story 
represents?  To  these  questions  satisfactory  replies 
we  think  may  be  given. 

That  the  fox  called  Jackal  is  very  numerous  in  the 
East,  is  attested  by  all  travellers.  They  are  concealed 
by  hundreds  in  the  gardens,  and  among  ruins  and 
tombs.  Where  then  was  the  difficulty  for  Samson  to 
procure  three  hundred  of  them,  especially  as  the  time 
dnring  which  he  had  to  do  it  is  not  limited  to  a 
week,  or  a  month?  Besides,  he  at  this  time  sustained 
the  highest  office  in  the  commonwealth,  and  conse- 
quently could  be  at  no  loss  for  persons  to  assist  him 
in  his  singular  enterprise.  Having  secured  the 
instruments  by  which  he  designed  to  ruin  the 
oppressors  of  his  couiitry,  the  next  thing  for  consi- 
deration is 'the  method  by  which  he  effected  his 
purpose.  In  considering  the  circumstances  of  this 
narrative,  as  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  suggests,  there  is 
some  attention  due  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  the 
torches,  or  flambeaux,  or  lamps,  employed  by  Samson 
in  his  procedure;  and,  perhaps,  could  we  identify 
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the  form  of  these,  the  stoiy  might  be  relieved  from 
some  of  its  uncouthness.  They  are  called  lapedim^ 
or,  rather,  lampadim,  as  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
write  it:  whence  the  Greek  lampos^  and  our  lamp. 
Now,  these  lamps,  or  burners,  were  placed  between 
two  jackals,  whose  tails  were  tied  together,  or,  at 
least,  there  was  a  connection  formed  between  them 
by  a  cord,  as  say  the  LXX.,  in  the  Complutensian. 
Possibly,  then,  this  cord  was  of  a  moderate  length, 
and  the  burner  being  tied  in  the  middle  of  it,  it  had 
something  of  the  effect  which  we  have  seen  among 
oyrselves,  when  wanton  malice  has  tied  to  the  tail  of 
a  dog  crackers,  squibs,  etc.,  which,  being  fired,  have 
worried  the  poor  animal  to  his  kennel,  where,  suppos- 
ing them  still  to  burn,  they  might  set  all  around  him 
on  fire.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  jackal,  or  fox,  to  roam 
about  dwellings  and  out-houses,  which  would  lead 
them  to  where  the  corn  of  the  Philistines  was  stored; 
and  this  being  ignited,  would  communicate  the  con- 
flagration in  every  direction.  Besides  this,  the  fire 
giviug  them  pain,  they  would  naturally  fight  each 
one  his  associate,  to  which  he  was  tied.  This  would 
keep  them  among  the  corn  longer  than  usual;  and 
few  pairs  thus  coupled  would  agree  to  return  to  the 
same  den  which  they  had  formerly  occupied  in  the 
mountains;  so  that  nothing  could  be  better  adapted 
to  produce  a  general  conflagration  than  this  expe- 
dient of  combustion-communicating  jackals.  We 
must  therefore  suppose,  firsty  that  the  burners  were 
at  some  distance  from  the  animals,  so  as  not  to  bum 
them.  Secondly^  that  they  were  of  a  nature  to 
hold  fire  long,  without  being  consumed.  Thirdly^ 
that  they  were  dim  in  the  manner  of  their  burn- 
ing and  their  light,  and  not  to  be  alarmingly 
distinguished  by  their  illumination.  They  might 
26 
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ham  dead,  as  we  say;  so  that  their  effect  might 
be  produced  too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief 
which  attended  them.  Not  to  enlarge,  we  may 
remark,  that  if  even  the  story  cannot  he  solved  on 
natural  principles,  we  would  suggest  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  God's  chosen  people,  under  the 
government  of  Samson,  were  such  as  to  call  for  a 
Divine  interposition,  which  interposition  was  evi- 
dently given  in  their  hehalf  on  more  than  one 
occasion  during  his  administration.  It  is  reasonably 
suggested  that  the  Vulpinaria,  or.  Feast  of  the 
Foxes,  celebrated  by  the  Eomans^  was  derived  in  9II 
probability  from  this  event. 

"  But  Grod  clave  a  hollow  place  that  was  in  the  jaw,  and  there 
came  water  thereout ;  and  when  he  had  drunk,  his  spirit  came 
again,  and  he  revived ;  wherefore  he  called  the  name  thereof  En- 
hakkore,  which  is  in  Lehi  unto  this  day." — ^Ver.  19. 

The  difficulty  here  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Hebrew  Lehi  denotes  both  a  place  and  a  bone. 
The  margin  of  our  English  version  correctly  reads 
Lehi — "  God  clave  an  hollow  place  that  was  in 
Lehi'*;  that  is,  in  the  place  called  Lehi,  and  not  in 
the  jawbone;  for  as  Kitto  observes,  "If  we  have 
jawbone  here,  we  ought  to  retain  it  in  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  verse;  and  Instead  of  saying,  "  which 
is  in  JLehi  unto  this  day,"  say  "which  is  in  the  jaW' 
bane  unto  this  day." 


CHAPTER  XXL 
The  Benjamites  and  the  daughters  of  ShUoh. — Ver.  16 — 23. 

The  chronological  difficulties  of  this  book  of  Judges 
are  probably  insuperable.  There  are  intervals  of 
time   that   are  not  specified^    and   round   numbers 
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instead  of  exact  ones,  while  some  ofthe  jadges, 
were  probably  contemporary,  are  named  as  th 
the  one  sacceeded  the  other.  The  attempts  ma* 
settle  these  points  are  not  successful,  and  we  s( 
way  of  placing  them  in  a  more  satisfactory  1 
The  occurrence  mentioned  in  the  text  cannot 
happened  at  the  time  which  its  place  in  the 
would  imply. 

But  passing  on,  we  may  observe,  ijiat  the  e 
dient  adopted  for  re-establishing  the  tribe  of  B 
min,  unveils  a  scene,  which,  as  Bussell  rema 
bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  idolatrous  usag 
the  Gentiles  than  to  the  strict  and  guarded  ritu 
the  Mosaic  Law;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tha 
occurrence  took  place  during  the  anarchy;  th 
when  there  was  no  judge  in  Israel,  and  when  ( 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
(chap.  xxi.  25).  Lightfoot  has  assigned  a  nu 
of  reasons  which  go  to  show  that  the  time  < 
not  have  been  long  after  Joshua's  death.f 

•  "  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,"  vol.  i.  p 
t  Lightfoot's  "Works,  voL  i.  p.  46. 
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AND    CHRONICLES. 


It  may  help  to  prevent  some  difficulties  in  the  read- 
ing of  these  historical  books,  if  we  state  two  or 
three  facts. 

1.  The  books  of  Samuel  and  the  books  of  Kings 
were  formerly  termed  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  books  of  Kings;  as  being  the  books  in  which 
the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  are 
comprised.  Who  the  author  was  is  not  certainly 
known.  The  Jews  made  one  book  of  the  two  of 
Samuel,  and  called  them  by  his  name,  as  we  now  do, 
believing  the  greater  part  of  the  first  book  to  have 
been  "written  by  that  prophet.  Mention  is  certainly 
made  of  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  in  1  Chron. 
xxix.  29,  but  that  falls  far  short  of  identifying  him 
as  the  author  of  these  books.  The  best  sustained 
opinion  is,  that  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  the 
first  book  were  written  by  Samuel,  and  the  remainder 
and  the  second  book  by  the  prophets  Gad  and 
Nathan.  The  latter  prophet,  who  is  first  mentioned 
a  short  time  after  David  was  settled  at  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  vii.  2),  frequently  appears  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  his  reign,  the  last  time  not  long  before  his  death 
(1  Kings  i.  32).  He  was  therefore  well  acquainted 
with   all   the   transactions   of   that  period,  and  is 
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thought   to   have   completed    the   second   book  of 
Samuel  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter. 

2.  The  authors  of  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  avowedly  composed  their  works,  partly, 
at  least,  from  older  sources  f  see  1  Kings  xi.  41 ;  xiv. 
29;  XV.  7,  23;  xxii.  45:  2  Kings  viii.  23;xii.  20:  2 
Chron.  ix.  29;  xxv.  26;  xxviii.  26:  xxxii.  32; 
XXXV.  27;  xxxvi.  8,  etc.),  as  some  think,  from  the 
public  annals  of  the  kingdoms.  Keil  has  shown, 
very  satisfactorily,  however,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  Chronicles,  that  they  by  no  means  confined 
themselves  to  these  state  documents,  but  that  they 
supplied  much  matter  from  their  own  knowledge, 
and  also  from  writings  by  several  of  the  other 
prophets.  (See  1  Kings  xiv.  26,.  comp.  with  2 
Chron.  xii.  2-11;  2  Chron.  xiii.  22,  xxvi.  22). 
This  is  based  not  only  on  the  distinct  testimony  of 
the  writers,  but  is  the  only  assumption  that  corre- 
sponds with  the  theoretical  character  of  the  history. 
Gradually  formed  annals  of  the  kings  were  composed 
by  various  prophets  living  and  acting  contempo- 
raneously. Besides  these,  other  prophets  noted, 
independently  of  them,  their  most  important  pro- 
ceedings, in  separate  writings,  which  were  handed 
down  to  posterity  along  with  the  annals.  In  this 
case  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  chronicler,  who 
employed  both  kinds  of  writings  for  his  work,  might 
find  it  to  his  purpose  to  refer,  in  different  reigns, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sources  before  him, 
now  to  the  annals,now  to  sundry  prophetical  writings, 
now  to  both  at  the  same  time.  If  an  authentic 
representation  of  the  history  might  be  expected  from 
the  author  of  these  works,  we  may  cherish  this  ex- 
pectation with  still  greater  confidence,  according  to 
Keil's  view  of  their  sources.  For  they  prepared 
SO 
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their  works  from  public  records  composed  by  the 
prophets,  the  credibility  of  which  is  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  position  which  these  men  of  God  occupied 
in  the  theocracy.  The  conscientious  use  of  these 
sources  for  the  composition  of  a  true  and  reliable 
history,  we  may  unhesitatingly  infer  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  their  contemporaries,  to  whom  the 
annals  employed  by  them  were  so  accessible,  could 
easily  refer  the  reader  of  their  books  to  them.  This 
inference  is  also  fully  justified  by  the  contents  of 
the  books,  in  which,  with  entire  impartiality,  the 
life  and  conduct  of  the  kings  are  judged  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  divine  law.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  idolatry  of  Solomon,  into  which  he,  in 
his  old  age,  was  betrayed  by  his  foreign  wives,  is  as 
fully  noticed  as  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  God,  when  performed  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  ten 
tribes  who  revolted  from  the  royal  house  of  David. 
The  weak-minded  despondency  of  even  the  greatest 
of  prophets,  Elijah,  in  face  of  the  empty  threats  of 
Jezebel,  is  as  openly  recorded  as  his  bold  encounter 
with  Ahab  and  the  prophets  of  Baal,  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord.  The  books  breathe,  throughout,  the 
spirit  of  the  purest  truth,  the  chastest  morals,  and  the 
genuine  piety  of  the  old  covenant;  a  spirit  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  garbling  the  history.* 
Whether  Jeremiah  or  Ezra  was  the  compiler  of  these 
books  must  be  left  an  open  question  ;  also  whether 
Kings  were  written  by  the  former  and  Chronicles  by 
the  latter.  There  are  very  plausible  arguments 
advanced  for  the  latter  assumption,  among  which  is, 
that  the  book  of  Ezra  is  evidently  a  continuation  of 
the  Chronicles,  and  forms  with  it  one  work. 

•  Keil,  Comm.  Kings,  vol,  L    Introd.  §  3. 
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3.  The  six  books  comprise  the  history  of  ab< 
550  years,  from  a.m.  2866  to  3416  ;  from  the  bi 
of  Samuel  to  the  end  of  the  first  captivity  of  Juda 

4.  In  the  books  of  Samuel  the  characters  s 
events  of  the  history  are  described  in  the  m 
engaging  manner.  Compared  with  the  Kings  i 
books  of  Chronicles  are  more  didactic  and  historic 
the  historical  tendency  being  subordinated  to  1 
didactic.  Indeed,  the  purely  historic  form  appe; 
to  be  preserved  only  in  so  far  as  it  presented 
appropriate  medium  for  those  religious  and  mo 
observations  which  the  author  was  directed 
adduce.  Samuel  and  Kings  are  more  occupied  w 
the  relation  of  political  occurrences  ;  while  i 
Chronicles  furnish  detailed  accounts  of  ecclesiasti 
institutions. 

5.  Comparing  the  books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronic! 
many  discrepancies  in  arrangement  will  be  foui 
partly  original,  we  believe,  partly  accidental — so 
to  place  some  events  out  of  their  true  chronologi* 
position.  These,  together  with  the  variations  a 
additions  which  the  books  contain,  as  compared  w: 
the  books  of  Kings,  have  induced  De  Wette  a 
others  to  accuse  the  writer  of  incorrectness,  cai 
lessness,  and  confusion,  with  how  little  reason  m 
be  seen  by  reference  to  Davidson's  "  Sacred  H< 
meneutics,"  where  the  difficulties  are,  for  the  great 
part,  fully  resolved. 

6.  As  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronic! 
often  supply  the  omissions  and  explain  the  deta 
of  each  other,  it  is  well  to  compare  the  paral 
passages  throughout ;  and  to  do  this,  the  foUowi 
table,  from  De  Wette,  will  be  found  useful  : — 
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L  24—27. 
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3dii.  1 — 14. 
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six. 
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xiv.  1,  XV.  16—19. 
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xxiv.  1—14, 23—27.  i, 
xxv.l— 4,11,17— 28.,, 
xxvi.  1—4,  21, 23. 
3txvii.  1 — 3,9. 
3cxviii.  1 — 4. 
xxix.  1 — 2. 
3LX3di.  9 — 21. 


xxxii.  24,25,30— 33.  „ 
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xxxiii.  1—10,  20. 
3uxiii.  21 — 25. 
xxxiv.  1,  2,  8—28. 
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Gen.  V. 
„    X.  2—29. 
„    3d.  10. 

1  Sam.  xxxi.      . 

2  Sam.  V.  1—10. 
X3dii.  8 — 39. 
vi.  1—11. 
V.  11—16. 
V.  17—25. 
vi.  12—23. 
vu. 

•  •  • 

VIU. 
X. 

xi.  1,  xii.  26—31. 
3udv. 
1  Kings  iii.  4 — 15. 
X.  26—29. 
V.  15—32. 
vi.  vii.  13 — 51. 

•  •  • 

vm. 

ix.  1—9. 
ix.  10—28. 
X.  1—13. 
xii.  1—24. 
xiv.  21—31. 
XV.  1,  2,  7,  8. 
XV.  11—16. 
XV.  17—24. 
3LXU.  2 — 35. 
xxii.  41 — 51. 
2King3viu.  17—24. 

viii.  25—29,  ix.  16—18. 

X.  12—14. 
xi. 
xii. 

xiv.  1—14,  17—20. 
xiv.  21,  22,  XV.  2,  5,  7. 
XV.  33—35,  38. 
xvi.  2— 4. 
xviii.  2 — 3. 
xviii.  17 — 35,  xix, 

14,  15,  36—37. 
XX.  1,  2,  8,  9,  12. 
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xxi.  1—10,  18. 
xxi.  19—24. 
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2  Chron.  xxxiv.  29—33.  2  Kings  xxiii.  1—20. 
„        XXXV.  1,  18,  20—24.  „       xxiii.  21—23. 

„        xxxvi.  1.  „       xxiii.  28—30. 

„        xxxvi.  2 — 4.  „      xxiii.  31—34. 

xxxvi.*  6y  6,  8.  ,,      xxiii.  36,  37,  xxiv.  1, 6. 


xxxvi.  9,  10.  „      xxiv.  8 — 10,  14,  17. 

xxxvi.  11,  12.  „      xxiv.  18,  19. 

"f        xxxvi  22,  23.  Ezra  i.  1,  2. 


7.  In  a  preceding  part  of  this  work  ♦  we  have 
given  a  table  of  the  contemporary  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  after  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  another  of  the  Prophets,  as  thej  fall 
into  the  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms.  A  reference 
to  these  tables  will  be  found  useful  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  histories. 

8.  There  are  several  variations  in  names,  facts, 
and  dates  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
latter  books  are  supplemental  to  the  former.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  vernacular 
language  had  been  slightly  varied;  that  several 
places  had  received  new  names,  or  had  undergone 
sundry  vicissitudes;  that  certain  things  were  now 
better  known  to  the  returned  Jews  under  other 
appellations;  and  that  from  the  materials  before  him, 
the  author  selected  those  passages  which  were  best 
adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  most  suitable  to  the  times 
in  which  he  wrote. 

♦  Vol.i.;  pp.114— 116. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

''Notwithstanding  they  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  their 
fether,  because  the  Lord  would  slay  them." — ^Ver.  25. 

This  passage  would  be  more  correctly  rendered, 
"Notwithstanding,  they  hearkened  not  to  the  voice 
of  their  father,  therefore  the  Lord  purposed  to 
destroy  them." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

*'  He  smote  of  the  people  fifty  thousand  and  three  score  and 
ten  men." — ^Ver.  19. 

EvEBT  commentator  has  felt  the  difficulty  of  this 
statement  of  the  numbers  slain  at  Beth-shemesh: 
50,070  men  employed  in  the  lields  at  wheat  harvest, 
in  a  village,  has  always  appeared  to  be  so  utterly 
incredible,  that  various  expedients  have  been  adopted 
to  reduce  the  number.  The  words  in  the  original 
are  seventy  men^JiftieSy  a  thousand  men. 

The  Syriac  and  Arabic  have  only  5,070  ;  and 
Josephus  only  70,  with  whom  agree  three  of  the  MBS. 
collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott.  These  authorities,  how- 
ever, will  not  counterbalance  those  in  favour  of  the 
common  reading,  and  therefore  there  has  not  been 
much  reliance  placed  on  them.  The  method  of 
removing  the  difficulty  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
favourably  regarded,  is  that  which  proposes  to  insert 
a  letter,  D,  into  the  text,  and  thereby  make  it  read, 
"seventy  men;  fifty  out  of  a  thousand;"  which  sup- 
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poses  about  1,400  persons  to  have  been  present,  and 
that  a  twentieth  part  of  them  was  slain. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which 
are  involved  in  the  passage,  and  the  little  satisfac- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  suggested  methods  of 
removing  them,  we  submit  the  following  from  the 
ingenious  author  whose  suggestions  for  removing 
the  difficulties  involved  in  some  of  the  Hebrew 
numbers  we  have  noticed  in  other  places — "The 
Arabians  have  a  very  singular  idiom  in  their 
dates,  and  other  large  numbers,  placing,  generally, 
the  units  before  the  tens,  the  tens  before  the 
hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  before  the  thousands; 
though  it  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  the  same  pas- 
sage, to  follow  both  methods.  The  chronologist 
says  that  "  in  the  Raben  Tawel  (May)  of  the  year 
twelve  and  three  hundred  of  the  Hejira,  there  ap- 
peared a  comet,  sending  forth  rays  and  sparks  of 
fire,  and  there  followed  it  three  bright  fames  ;  and 
it  was  at  the  fourth  hour  of  the  night,  which  was 
as  light  as  day :  and  this  happened  in  the  six 
thousand  and  four  hundred  and  sixteenth  year  of 
the  world."* 

This,  in  figures,  would  be  12 

300 


Total  312  Years.  A.M.  6416. 
If  it  be  asked,  whether  this  mode  of  placing 
units  before  tens,  tens  before  hundreds,  hundreds 
before  thousands,  is  ever  used  in  Scripture,  we 
would  ask  in  return,  whether  it  will  not  explain 
satisfactorily  the  number  of  people  smitten  as  men- 
tioned in  the  text  (1  Sam.  vi.  19)  ?  "The  Lord 
smote  among  the  people  50,070  men."    But  here  the 

*  Eichardson,  Arab.  Gram.  p.  48. 
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smaller  number — seventy,  is  put  before  the  larger — 
thousand;  and  the  word  men  comes  between  them; 
the  word  fifties  is  dual^  and  the  word  thousand 
is  singular y  and  therefore  does  not  agree  with  it. 
Suppose  we  place  this  literally — "  The  Lord  smote 
seventy  men,  fifties,  a  thousand  men."  On  the 
same  principle  as  the  Arabic  notation,  this  would 
be  70 

two  fifties     100 
a  thousand  1000 


Total  1170  Persons. 


Whether  this  smaller  number  is  not  more  credible  the 
reader  will  judge.  Why  otherwise  put  the  70  before 
the  thousand,  with  the  word  men  between  them  ? 

If  the  same  principle  of  numeration  were  applied 
to  the  loss  of  the  Assyrian  army  (Isaiah  xxxvii. 
36)  it  would  greatly  vary  the  numbers  from  those 
of  our  translation :  ''  And  an  angel  of  the  Lord  went 
forth,  and  slew  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians, 
(literally)  one  hundred  and  eighty  and  five  thow 
tandy  that  is  5,180,  (or,  at  most  85,100).  In  2  Kings, 
xix.  35,  the  numbers  stand,  one  hundred  eighty  and 
five  thousand  ;  which,  if  we  allow  the  proper  force 
of  the  am/ (t?a»),  makes  5,180  (or  85,100).  Now, 
this  number  is  much  nearer  to  probability — to  the 
supposable  force  of  Assyrians  encamped  before  any 
one  town,  to  the  course  of  a  Samiel  wind,  and  to 
the  remark,  when  they  arose  in  the  morning  they 
were  all  dead  ;  that  is,  these  5^180  were  entirely 
dead,  besides  a  greater  number  injured  ;  for,  if  they 
were  all  dead,  how  could  they  rise  in  the  morning  ? 

If  we  might  rely  on  the  fact  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus, that  the  hncient  mode  of  calculation  wa^  b^ 
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the  (Chinese  ?)  AbacuSy  or  arithmetical  addition 
table,  possibly  it  might  discover  the  source  of  these 
errors  :  the  following  may  give  an  idea  of  such  a 
statement :  the  enumeration  we  have  already  given 
would  stand  more  regularly  thus  : — 

Units      -  -  -         -  ... 

Tens       -         -         -         -         .     .     7 
Fifties  two       -         -         -         .     I     . 
Hundreds         -         -         -         .     .     • 
Thousands       -         -         -        1     .     . 


Total  in  European  notation  1 ,    17   0 


We  may  read  this — Seventy ^  and  one  hundred,  and 
one  thousand. 

Also,    the    number   of    Assyrians    slain    might 
stand  : — 

Units       -         ....     or     •     . 

Tens        -         .     .    8     .  .     . 

Hundreds  .    1     .     .  .1 

Thousands        5     .     .     .  5     . 

Tens  of  thousand^  ...       8    .     . 


Total,  5,  180       8  5,    100 


We  may  read  this — Eighty,  and  one  hundred,  and 
five  thousand;  or,  One  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand :  but  the  first  seems  the  more  regular.* 

It  has  to  be  remarked,  after  all,  however,  that 
the  text  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  number 
mentioned,  whatever  it  was,  died.  It  is,  "He  smote 
of  the  people."  Whether  ouly  some  died,  it  is  im- 
possible to  state,  as  we  cannot  ascertain  from  the 
verse  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  awful 
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instance  of  divine  justice.  It  maj  have  been  a 
plague,  or  a  pestilence,  as  smiting  does  not,  as  we 
have  said,  necessarily  imply  death  (see  Gen.  xix.  1 1 ; 
Numb.  xiv.  12,  etc.)  It  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  probability,  that  all  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation suffered  from  a  terrible  plague,*  but  did  not 
all  die. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Beforetime  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  enquire  of  God, 
thus  he  spake,  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer ;  for  he  that  is 
now  called  a  Prophet  was  beforetime  called  a  Seer." — ^Ver.  9. 

This  being  the  case,  says  bishop  Colenso,  it  is 
remarkable,  that,  throughout  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  the  word  Roeh  (Seer) 
is  never  oncp  used,  but  always  ^abi  (Prophet) ;  and 
from  this  it  follows,  he  says,  that  those  portions  of 
these  books  which  contain  this  latter  word,  as  Gen. 
XX.  7  :  Ex.  vii.  1  ;  xv.  20  :  Numb.  xi.  29  ;  xii.  6  : 
Deut.  xiii.  1,  3,  5  ;  xviii.  15 — 18,  20,  22  ;  xxxiv. 
10 :  Jud.  iv.  4  ;  vi.  8,  can  hardly  have  been  written 
before  the  days  of  Samuel.f  But  there  is  surely 
m  alternative — perhaps,  several.  Either  as  Poole 
suggests,  the  Words  here  are  by  some  later  sacred 
writer,  who,  after  Samuel's  death,  inserted  this 
verse  ;  or,  as  bishop  Patrick  thinks,  Samuel,  being 
fifty  or  sixty  years  old  at  the  writing  of  this 
book,  and  speaking  of  the  state  of  things  in  his 
early  days,  might  well  call  it,  "beforetime  "  Or, 
secondly,  the  words  might  be  those  of  Saul's  servant, 
who,  now  stricken  in  years,  might  speak  this,  either 
by  his  knowledge  of  what  was  in  his  juvenile 
years,  or  upon  the  information  of  his  father,  or  other 
person.     And  so  it  is  a  fit  argument  to  persuade 

♦  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  vol.  v.  p.  139. 
t  **  Pentateuch  Examined,"  Ft.  ii.  p.  204, 
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Saul  to  go  to  the  man  of  God,  that  he  might  show 
them  their  way,  and  where  the  asses  were,  because 
he  was  likely  to  inform  them  ;  for  the  prophets  were 
formerly  called  Seers,  because  they  knew  and  could 
reveal  hidden  things.  And  the  meaning  will  then 
be,  that  anciently  they  were  not  popularly  called 
prophets,  but  seers,  only  ;  whereas  now,  and  after- 
wards, they  were  called  seers,  yet  they  were  more 
commonly  called  prophets, 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

''  Saul  reigned  one  year,  and  when  he  had  reigned  two  years 
over  Isra^,  Saul'cnose  him  three  thousand  men,"  etc.— 
Ver.  1,  2. 

The  literal  reading  is,  "  The  son  of  a  year  was 
Saul  in  his  reigning/'  as  it  is  put  in  the  margin. 
As  it  stands  in  the  text,  one  clause  contradicts  the 
other.  The  words  evidently  mean,  that  at  the  time 
certain  things  happened,  Saul  had  reigned  one  year, 
and  when  he  had  entered  on  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  the  subsequent  event  happened.  Luther  has, 
"  Saul  was  a  year  king,"  etc.  Tremellius  and 
Junius,  "  Saul  living  in  his  reign  one  year  (but  he 
reigned  over  Israel  two  years)  did  ''  so  and  so.  The 
Vulgate,  "  The  son  of  one  year  was  Saul  whfen  he 
began  to  reign,  but  he  reigned  two  years  over 
Israel,''  etc.,  thus  making  him  king  when  he  was 
only  a  year  old.  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  and  others  have 
maintained  that  the  verse  is  not  in  the  Septuagint. 
It  is,  however,  given  in  the  printed  copy,  published 
by  Drs.  Stier  and  Thiele  (Bielefield,  1851),  with  a 
note  stating  that  it  is  found  in  many  codices.  That 
the  Hebrew  text  can  be  explained  is  certain,  and  as 
40 
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0  one  has  yet  proved  it  to  be  corrupted,  it  cannot 
•e  left  out  of  any  translation  of  the  Scriptures.* 

CHAPTER  XV. 

"And  Samuel  said,  As  thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless,  so 
liall  thy  mother  be  childless  among  women.  And  Samuel  hewed 
^gag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal." — ^Ver.  33. 

Sattl  was  originally  commanded  to  slay  the  king  of 
the  Amalekites  in  battle,  not  only  because  he  was 
the  king  of  a  wicked  and  treacherous  race,  but 
because  he,  individually,  was  a  wicked  king.  His 
being  afterwards  put  to  death  "  in  cold  blood  *' 
[probably  by  a  public  executioner),  was  just  as 
"cruel"  as  is  the  hanging  of  a  murderer  "in  cold 
blood  ;^^  and  the  sacred  penman  is  careful  to  inform 
Qs  that  it  was  as  a  notorious  public  murderer  he 
(ras  put  to  death.  Lord  Bolingbroke  not  only  mis- 
represents the  main  fact,  but,  with  the  charitable 
riew  of  making  all  priests  odious,  is  careful  to  call 
Samuel  a  priest,  which  he  was  not,  but  a  judge,  or 
ihief  public  magistrate. 

Moses  delivered  the  law  for  the  extermination 
)f  the  Canaanites,  upon  which  Joshua  acted  ;  and 
Samuel  gave  an  explicit  command  for  the  murderer 
igag  to  be  put  to  death,  upon  the  same  principles 
}f  retributive  justice  as  were  asserted  in  that  law 
uid  its  execution.  With  Saul,  the  commissioned 
instrument  of  God's  determination  to  punish  the 
Amalekites,  "  the  sinners,  the  Amalekites ''  (as  they 
are  emphatically  called  in  the  prophet's  rebuke), 
Samuel  expostulates,  respecting  his  disobedience  to 
the  divine  command.  From  the  hand  of  this  prophet, 
as  an  instrument,  Saul  had  received  a  crown  ;  and 

*  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  vol.  v.  p.  140. 
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he  did  not  dispute,  it  is  to  be  obseryedy  either  the 
tone  of  authority  with  which  he  was  interrogated 
bj  Samuel,  or  the  origin  of  the  command  to  destroy 
the  Amalekites,  as  from  God.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples are  all  public  officers  expected  to  ^'  do  their 
duty/*  Samuel  said,  "When  thou  wast  little  in 
thine  own  sight,  wast  thou  not  made  the  head  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  Lord  anointed  thee  king 
over  Israel  ?  And  the  Lord  sent  thee  on  a  journey, 
and  said.  Go  and  utterly  destroy  the  sinners,  the 
Amalekites,  and  fight  against  them  until  they  be 
consumed.  Wherefore  then  didst  thou  not  obey  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  but  didst  fiy  upon  the  spoil,  and 
didst  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ?''  But  to  Agag 
Samuel  holds  a  very  different  language.  He  does 
not  speak  to  him  of  a  divine  commission,  nor  of  the 
duty  or  disobedience  of  the  Israelitish  king.  He 
speaks  of  human  demerits  and  deserts — the  demerits 
and  deserts  of  Agag.  The  judges  of  our  English 
courts  do  not  more  distinctly  remind  every  criminal 
upon  whom  they  pass  sentence  of  his  peculiar 
guilt ;  the  public  executioner,  in  cases  of  the  highest 
offence  against  the  state  which  laws  can  punish, 
does  not  more  plainly  and  impressively  close  the 
dying  scene  by  saying,  "  This  is  the  head  of  a 
traitor,"  than  Samuel  proclaims  to  Agag  the  crime 
for  which  he  falls.  "And  Samuel  said.  As  thy 
sword  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy 
mother  be  childless  among  women.''  Agag  was  a 
murderer,  irrespective  of  the  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience of  Saul  to  the  divine  mandate :  the 
Canaanitish  nations  were  addicted  to  the  grossest 
and  most  unnatural  vices,  were  sinners  against  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  conscience,  and  active  in 
poisoning  the  morals  of  the  world,  irrespective  of 
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the  character  or  destiny  of  the  Israelites.  The 
criminal  conduct  of  Agag,  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  reign,  bore  no  relation  to  that  of  Saul. 
Samuel  might  allude  to  outrages  committed  on  his 
own  subjects  ;  but  "  God  looked  down  from  heaven 
and  saw  "  their  respective  deserts,  and  if  He  inter- 
feres not  immediately  with  the  murderous  courses 
of  every  tyrant,  it  is  far  from  being  a  reason  that 
He  should  not  interfere  with  those  of  any. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

''  Then  answered  one  of  the  servants,  and  said,  Behold,  I  have 
•een  a  son  of  Jesse,  the  Beth-lehemite,  that  is  conning  in  playing, 
and  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in 
matters,"  etc. — ^Ver.  18. 

It  is  strange  that  David  should  be  here  described  as 
"a  mighty  valiant  man  ;  a  man  of  war  ;''  and 
"  prudent ;"  and  yet  in  the  following  chapter  be 
spoken  of  as  a  youth  unused  to  arms,  and  unable  to 
bear  them  (ver.  33,  39).  But  there  are  other  incon- 
gruities in  the  narrative.  In  chap.  xvi.  vers.  19,  etc., 
we  read  that  Saul  sent  messengers  to  Jesse,  saying, 
"  Send  David  thy  son."  Pursuant  to  this  order, 
David  played  on  the  harp  before  the  king,  when 
the  evil  spirit  of  melancholy  was  upon  him.  Saul 
loved  him  greatly,  and  he  became  his  armour  bearer, 
and  resided  constantly  at  his  court ;  for  Saul  sent  a 
second  message  to  Jesse,  "  Let  David,  I  pray  thee, 
stand  before  me  ;  for  he  hath  found  favour  in  my 
sight  **  (ver.  21,  22.)  Yet,  in  ver.  55  of  the  next 
diapter,  Saul  is  made  to  enquire  of  Abner,  whose 
son  was  the  conqueror  of  Goliath  ?  He  speaks  of 
him  as  an  entire  stranger  ;  and  Abner,  to  gratify 
his  curiosity,  introduces  David  to  him  after  the 
eombat,  with  the  head  of  the  Philistine  in  his  hand. 
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These  discrepancies  cannot  be  removed  without  ; 
making  some  alteration  in  the  present  arrangement  ! 
of  the  chapters.  Bishops  Warbnrton  and  Hall  > 
suppose  that  the  encounter  with  Goliath  took  place 
before  David  was  required  to  play  the  harp  before 
Saul ;  and  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  espoused 
by  bishop  Horsley,  who  says  that  the  last  ten  verses 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  which  relate  Saul's  mad- 
ness and  David's  introduction  to  the  court  upon  that 
occasion,  are  misplaced.  Their  true  place  seems  to 
be  between  the  9th  and  10th  verses  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter.  Let  these  ten  verses  be  removed  to  that 
place,  and  this  seventeenth  chapter  be  connected 
immediately  with  the  13th  verse  of  chapter  xvi, 
and  the  whole  disorder  and  inconsistency  that 
appear  in  the  narrative  in  its  present  arrangement 
will  be  removed."*  This  is  preferable  to  Kennicoti^ ' 
Houbigant,  Dathe,  Michaelis,  and  Boothroyd,  who 
would  reject  the  passage  as  an  interpolation,  and  it 
is  accordingly  adopted  by  Mr.  Townsend,  who  thus 
arranges  his  Harmony  : — Chap.  xvi.  1 — 14  ;  xvii. 
1—41,  55,  56  ;  41—55  ;  57,  58  ;  xviii.  1—10 ;' 
xvi.  14 — 23  ;  xviii.  10,  and  onward. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

"  And  Jonathan  said  unto  David,  0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  when  :] 
I  have  sounded  my  father  about  to-morrow  any  time,"  etc.—  4 
Ver.  12.  ^ 

There  is  evidently  a  deficiency  in  this  passage  as    j 
it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  text.     In  the  Septuagint  it    j 
reads,  "The  Lord  God  of  Israel  doth  know;**  and 
the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  are  much  to  the  same  effect. 

•  "  BibUcal  Criticism,"  vol.  i.  p.  331, 
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Two  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  MSS.  have  the  word  chaiy 
livethy  reading  thus,  "  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
iveth,  when  I  have,"  etc.,  which  makes  a  good 
lense,  and  is  prohahlj  the  original  lection. 

CHAPTEE  XXXI. 
**  Therefore  Saul  took  a  sword  and  fell  upon  it." — ^Ver.  4. 

This  account  of  the  death  of  Saul  is  so  at  variance 
vrith  that  given  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel 
[chap.  i.  ver.  10),  that  it  is  impossible  for  both  to  be 
Toe. 

The  story  told  by  the  Amalekite  there  is  cer- 
tainly false  in  some  particulars,  which  are  in  con- 
sistent with  the  narrative  here.  Nay,  it  is  not 
probable,  if  indeed  it  be  possible,  that  the  main 
circumstance  of  all  should  have  been  true.  Saul 
desires  his  armour-bearer  to  kill  him,  who  refuses; 
he  falls  upon  his  sword;  and  the  servant,  seeing 
his  master  dead,  does  the  same.  There  is  no 
mterval  or  opening  for  the  alleged  scene  between 
Saul  and  the  Amalekite  to  take  place. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONNECTED  WITH   1    CHBON.  XI.  5,  6. 

"  And  the  inhabitants  of  Jehus  said  to  David,  Thou  ahalt  Bflt 
come  hither.    Nevertheless  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  whiflk 
is  the  city  of  David.    And  David  said,  Whosoever  smiteth  Hi  . 
Jebusites  first  shall  be  chief  and  captain.     So  Joab  the  aonfll 
Zeruiah  went  first  up,  and  was  chief." — 1  Ghron.  xL  ver.  5,  6b 

**  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Jefat- 
fiites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  spake  unto  Dafi^ 
eaying,  Except  thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame,  tium  dtfH 
not  come  in  hither:  thinking,  David  cannot  come  in  hitlME^ 
Nevertheless,  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion :  the  same  islfcl 
city  of  David.  And  David  said  on  that  day.  Whosoever  gettift  !^ 
up  to  the  gutter,  and  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  and  the  lame  uid  111 ;  ^ 
bUnd,  that  are  hated  of  David's  soul,  he  shall  be  chief  and  oapitalii 
Wherefore  they  said.  The  blind  and  the  lame  shall  not  come  idb 
the  house." — 2  Sam.  v.  ver.  6 — 8. 

This  part  of  the  sacred  narrative  is  very  obscm^ 
and  is  as  given  in  the  English  translation,  absolutely 
unintelligible. 

The  words  " inhabitants  of  Jehus,^  which  are  not 
in  the  original  of  Samuel,  are  not  in  the  Vatican  Co^ 
of  the  LXX.  in  Chronicles;  but   the  Alexand 
translates  regularly  according  to  the  present  Heb 
text.     In  Samuel  there  is  a  clause  or  two  in 
speech    of    the   Jebusites,   which    is    omitted 
Chronicles  for  brevity;  as  the  history  in  Chroni 
is  regular,  and  the  sense  complete  without  it.     B 
though  the   history  is   regular   and   intelligible 
Chronicles,  the  additional  clauses   in   Samuel 
the  history  there   remarkably   perplexed;    and 
Dr.  Delaney    observes)    encumber    it    with 
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difficulties  than  are  ordinarily  to  be  met  with.     The 
words  in   Samuel,  so  far  as  the  text  in  Chronicles 
coincides,  are  clear  and  determinate  in  their  mean- 
ing— "  And  the  inhabitants  of  Jebus  said  to  David, 
Thou  shalt  not  come  hither.''     But  the  succeeding 
words  in  Samuel  are  very  difficult — or,  at  least,  have 
been  variously  interpreted.     The  English  translation 
is — ''  Except  thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame, 
thinking,  David  cannot  come  in  hither."     Who  are 
these  blind  and  lame?     Are  they  Jebusites,  or  Jebu- 
dte  deities,  called  blind  and  lame  by  way  of  derision? 
The  latter  has  been  maintained,  but  seems    inde- 
fiansible,  for  it  is  not  likely  the  Jebu  sites  should 
revile  their  own  deities;  and  we   must   remember 
that  those  deities  are  supposed  to  be  here  called 
blind  and  lame  by  the  Jebusites  themselves.     But, 
admitting  them  to  be  idols,  what  can  be  the  meaning 
rf  the   last  line — "  Wherefore  they  said,  the  blind 
and  the  lame  shall  not  come  into  the  house?"     Who 
said?     Did  the  Jebusites  say  that  their  own  deities 
(before  expressed  by  the  blind  and  the  lame)  should 
not  come  into  the  house — should  not  come  where 
they   were, — or,    should  not   (according  to  others) 
come  into  the  house  of  the  Lord?     Or,  could  these 
deities  say,  David  and  his  men  should  not  come  into 
Ibe  house?      The  absurdity  of  attributing   such    a 
speech   or  any  speech  to  idols  is  too  clear  to  need 
iUnstration. 

Dr.  Kennicott,  who  has  fully  and  critically  dis- 
enased  the  subject,  gives  the  following  as  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  passage: — 

^  And  the  inhabitants  of  Jebns  said  to  David,  Thou  shalt  not 
aome  hither ;  for  the  blind  and  the  lame  shall  keep  thee  off,  by 
'Mwiiig,  David  shall  not  come  hither.  But  David  took  the  strong- 
Ud  of  Sion,  which  is  the  city  of  David.    And  David  said  on 
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that  day-)  Whosoever  (first)  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  and  tlmmg^ 
the  subterraneous  passage  reacheth  the  lame  and  the  blind,  tnat 
are  hated  of  David's  soul,  because  the  blind  and  the  lame  con- 
tinued to  say,  he  shall  not  come  into  this  house — ahall  be  chief 
captain." 

For  the  critical  grounds  on  which  this  interpre* 
tation  rests,  we  must  refer  the  learned  reader  to 
Kennicott's  "  Remarks."  We  merely  observe,  after 
him,  that  this  castle  of  mount  Sion  had  never  yet 
been  taken  by  the  Israelites,  though  they  had  dwelt 
in  Canaan  about  400  years  (Josh.  xv.  63:  Jadg.L 
131;  xix.  10:  and  Josephus,  lib.  yii.  cap.  3),  and  the 
Jebusites,  therefore,  depending  on  the  advantage  of 
their  high  situation  and  the  strength  of  their  fortifi- 
cation (which  had  secured  them  against  the  Israelites 
for  so  many  hundred  years),  looked  upon  this  as 
«  vain  attempt  of  David's,  which  they  might  safely 
treat  with  insolence  and  raillery.  Full  of  this  fond 
notion,  they  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  citadel 
the  few  blind  and  lame  that  could  be  found  amongst 
them,  and  told  David — He  should  not  come  thith^; 
for  the  blind  and  lame  were  sufficient  to  keep 
him  off;  which  they  (these  weak  defenders)  should 
effectually  do,  only  by  their  shouting,  David  shsU 
not  come  hither.*  It  is  the  not  having  attended  to 
this  remarkable  circumstance  that  is  one  principal 
reason  of  the  perplexity  so  visible  among  the  varionfl 
interpreters.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  right  sense 
is  given  to  the  words  in  the  English  Bible  of  Cover- 
dale,  printed  in  1535,  in  which  they  are  rendered, 
^^  Thou  shalt  not  come  hither,  but  the  blind  and  lame 
shal  dryve  thee  awaie." 

After  this  additional  clause  of  Samuel,  in  tho 
speech  of  the  Jebusites,  the  two  histories  agree  in 
saying,  "  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Sion,  whidi 
*  Josephus,  Bell.,  lib.  yii.  cap.  3. 
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was  afterwards  called  the  city  of  David  " — not  the 
fortress,  or  citadel  (which  was  not  yet  taken,  as 
appears  from  the  order  of  the  history  in  both 
ehapters),  but  the  town  of  the  Jebusites,  or  city  of 
David,  which  was  spread  over  the  wide  hill  of  Zion; 
and  is  what  Josephus  means  when  he  tells  us — 
David  first  took  the  lower  town,  the  town  which  lay 
beneath  the  citadel;  the  same  day  he  proceeded 
to  attack  the  citadel,  or  fortress.  This,  we  have 
seen,  was  considered  hj  the  Jebusites  as  impregnable, 
and  probably  the  Israelites  would  have  thought  so 
too,  and  David  have  retired  from  before  it,  like  hif 
forefathers,  if  he  had  not  possessed  himself  of  it  by 
stratagem,  through  the  subterraneous  passage,  which 
is  called,  in  the  original,  tzenur,  a  word  whicb 
occurs  but  once  more  in  the  Bible,  and  does  i^t 
seem  commonly  understood  in  this  place.  the 
English  version  calls  it  the  gutter  —the  Vulgate, 
fistulas — Vatablus,  canales — Junius  and  Tremellius, 
emissarium  —  Poole,  tubus  aquce  —  and  Bochart, 
alveuSy  etc.  But  not  to  multiply  quotations,  most 
interpreters  agree  in  making  the  word  signify  some- 
thing hollow  ;  and  Josephus,  speaking  of  this  very 
transaction,  calls  them  "  subterraneous  cavities," 
putting  this  interpretation  upon  a  very  solid  footing. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

'^  And  David  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might ;  and 
David  was  girded  with  a  linen  ephod  ....  And  as  &e  ark  of 
the  Lord  came  into  the  city  of  David,  Michal,  Saul's  daughter, 
looked  through  a  window,  and  saw  king  David  leaping  and 
aMifting  before  the  Lord ;  and  she  despised  him  in  her  heart .... 
Aad  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul,  came  out  to  meet  David,  and 
Mod,  How  glorious  was  the  king  of  Israel  to-day,  who  uncovered 
himafllf  to-day  in  the  eyes  of  the  handmaids  of  his  servants,  as 
one  of  the  vain  fellows  shamelessly  uncovereth  himself!"  etc. — 
Ver.  14—22. 
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In  thus  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  festiyal, 
David  not  onlj  manifested  his  religious  joj,  but 
acted  as  a  wise  and  politic  prince;  in  like  manner  as 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  Augustus  thought  it  politic,  and 
the  part  of  a  citizen,  to  mix  with  and  share  in  the 
diversions  of  the  common  people.*  In  ancient 
times,  dancing  was  in  use  as  a  religious  ceremonj, 
and  in  testimony  of  gratitude  and  joy  in  public 
solemnities.  Thus  Miriam  and  all  the  women 
celebrated  the  deliverance  from  the  hosts  of  Pha- 
raoh with  timbrels  and  with  dances  (Exod.  xv.  20); 
and,  in  like  manner,  Jephthah's  daughter  came  out 
to  meet  her  father  (Judg.  xi.  34).  But  Bajle  and 
some  others  stigmatise  the  conduct  of  David  here 
%s  indecent,  and  allege  that  he  exposed  his  naked- 
nae^  to  the  bystanders.  He  had  no  doubt  divested 
himself  of  his  regal  robes,  but  he  was  clothed  with 
an  ephod  (ver.  14);  and  this  was  not  all  his  covering, 
for  we  learn  from  1  Chron.  xv.  27,  that  in  addition 
to  the  ephod  of  linen,  he  was  clothed  with  a  robe  of 
fine  linen.  There  is  no  reason  to  understand  the 
words  of  Michal,  then,  as  intimating  anything  more 
than  "How  glorious  was  the  king  of  Israel  to-day, 
who  uncovered,  i.e..  stripped  himself  of  his  majes^i 
and  of  all  the  ensigns  of  his  royal  dignity,  and  openly 
exposed  himself  to  the  most  public  view  of  the 
meanest  of  the  people,  as  a  vain  thoughtless  person, 
who,  without  a  proper  habit  or  regard  to  character, 
exposes  himself  to  public  ridicule  and  scorn!" 
David's  answer,  too,  is,  as  Dr.  Chandler  observes,! 
utterly  inconsistent  with  such  a  meaning.  David 
said  to  Michal,  "  It  was  before  the  Lord."     What 


•  ''Annals,"  i.»  64. 
t  "  Life  of  David,"  B.  iii.,  ch.  v. 
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was  before  the  Lord?  What !  his  discovering  his 
nakedness?  The  very  consideration  of  his  being 
before  the  Lord  would  have  prevented  it,  as  he  knew 
that  such  an  indecency  in  the  solemnities  of  divine 
worship  was  highly  offensive  to  God,  and  was  pro- 
hibited under  penalty  of  death.  Again,  he  says, 
"Therefore  will  I  play  before  the  Lord";  that  is, 
upon  my  harp;  which  must  refer  to  her  reproaching 
him  as  appearing  as  a  common  harper;  for  it  would 
have  been  no  answer  to  her,  had  she  reproached  him 
for  that  scandalous  appearance  which  some  would* 
make  him  guilty  of.  Further  he  adds,  "  And  I  will 
be  more  vile  than  this,  and  will  be  base  in  my  own 
sight " — that  is,  diminished  and  humble^  as  the  ^ 
Hebrew  words  really  mean.  I  will  not  scruple  to 
submit  to  lower  services  than  this  in  honour  of  Gocf ; 
and,  notwithstanding  my  regal  dignity,  will  not 
think  myself  above  any  humiliations,  how  great 
soever  they  may  be,  that  may  testify  my  gratitude 
and  submission  to  Him  :  expressions  these  which 
evidently  show  that  what  Michal  called  David's 
uncovering  himself  was  what  he  had  designedly 
done,  and  not  an  accidental  and  involuntary  thing, 
without  design,  and  contrary  to  his  intention.  And 
had  he  designedly  exposed  his  nakedness,  or  even 
without  design  had  done  it,  how  could  he  have 
made  himself  more  vile,  or  rendered  himself  more 
worthy  of  censure  and  reproach? 

CHAPTER  VII. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  Nathan,  saying,  Go  and  tell  my  servant  David,  Thus 
laith  the  Lord,  Shalt  thou  huild  me  an  house  for  me  to  dwell 
in?"— Ver.  4,  5. 

There  are  few  passages  in  the  historical  books  of 
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the  Old  Testament,  following  those  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, that  are  at  once  so  important  and  so  difficult 
fully  to  comprehend,  as  that  contained  in  the  text 
and  the  yerses  following.  Some  adduce  the  chapter 
as  a  proof  of  the  double  sense  of  prophecj,  applying 
it  first  to  David,  Solomon,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  next  to  Christ,  the  Messiah.  Others  contend 
for  a  double  prophecy,  one  part  of  it  referring  to 
Solomon  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  other  part 
to  Christ  and  His  spiritual  kingdom.  Others,  again, 
rejecting  both  the  double  sense  and  the  two- fold 
prophecy,  confine  it  wholly  to  the  Messiah  and  His 
kingdom,  and  explain  it  in  relation  to  them.  Dr, 
Kennicott,*  Mr.  Whiston,f  and  Mr.  Pierce  J  have 
•laboured  to  prove,  and  we  think  successfully,  thi^ 
the  whole  prophetic  promise  belongs  to  Christ  ex- 
clusively; while  a  somewhat  similar  prophetic  pro- 
mise, contained  in  1  Chron.  xxii.  8,  etc.,  belongs 
exclusively  to  Solomon.  For  the  proofs  of  this 
hypothesis  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works 
quoted  below;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  here,  that 
while  Solomon  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  second 
prophecy,  he  is  wholly  omitted  in  the  first,  and  that 
there  are,  moreover,  things  promised  in  this  which 
cannot  in  any  way  be  made  to  apply  to  that  prince^ 
or  to  the  people  over  whom  he  reigned,  especially  in 
vers.  13  and  16.  Those  passages  which  appear  to 
militate  against  this  view  of  the  prophecy  will  be 
examined  further  on. 

"  In  all  the  places  wherein  I  have  walked  with  all  the  children 
of  Israel  spake  I  a  word  with  any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  whom 
I  commanded  to  feed  my  people  Israel,  saying,  Why  bnUd  ye  not 
me  an  house  of  cedar  P** — ^Ver.  7. 

♦  "Posthum.  Dissertations." 

t  "  Accomplishment  of  Scripture  Prophecies,"  p.  247,  etc 

X  Paraphrase,  etc.,  on  Heb.,  chap.  i.  5. 
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Poole,  Patrick,  Horsley,  Houbigant,  Dathe,  Geddes, 
Boothroyd,  A.  Clarke,  and  other  eminent  critics, 
concur  in  interpreting  the  "  tribes  of  Israel "  here, 
of  the  governorsy  or  judges^  of  Israel.  Judges  is 
the  reading  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xvii.  6), 
and  this  is  probably  the  true  reading,  for,  as  it  is 
pointed  out,  there  is  but  the  difference  of  one  letter 
between  the  two  words — shebeti,  tribes,  and  shepeti, 
jadges.  If,  as  Dr.  A.  Clarke  suggests,  the  apex 
under  the  upper  stroke  in  the  S  were  but  a  little 
efiaced  in  a  MS.,  it  would  be  mistaken  for  3,  and 
then  we  should  have  tribes,  instead  of  judges.  As 
Hallet  observes,  in  support  of  this  reading,  the 
Lord  did  not  command  the  tribes,  but  the  supreme 
governors  of  them,  to  feed,  i.e,,  rule  His  people.        • 

"  Moreover,  I  will  appoint  a  place  for  my  people  Israel,  and 
▼ill  plant  them,  that  they  may  dwell  in  a  place  of  their  own, 
and  moye  no  more;  neitiier  shall  the  children  of  wickedness 
BSBict  them  any  more,  as  beforetime,  and  as  since  the  time  that 
I  commanded  judges  to  be  over  my  people  Israel,  I  have 
caused  thee  to  rest  firom  all  thine  enemies." — Yer.  10,  11. 

1.  The  Deistical  author  of  "The  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion  "  contends  that  a 
promise  of  the  Messiah  cannot  be  here  recorded,  for 
this,  among  other  reasons,  that  the  prophet  in  this 
place  speaks  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Jews  as 
to  be  afterwards  fixed,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
no  more  afflicted,  which  circumstances  are  totally 
repugnant  to  the  fate  of  the  Jews,  as  connected  with 
the  birth  and  death  of  Christ.  But  Kennicott  has 
satisfactorily  shown  *  that  the  words  in  question 
should  be  expressed  as  relating  to  the  time  past  or 
present.     The  prophet,  as  he  observes,  is  declaring 

•  "  Posthum.  Dissertations." 
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what  great  things  God  had  alrectdy  done  for  Dayid 
and  His  people;  that  He  had  raised  David  from  the 
sheep-fold  to  the  throne;  and  that  He  had  planted 
the  Israelites  in  a  place  of  safety,  at  rest  from  sU 
those  enemies  who  had  so  often  before  afflicted  them. 
That  the  verbs  may  be  rendered  in  the  time  past  or    i 
present  is,  as  he  suggests,  allowed  by  our  own  trans-    ; 
lators,  who  here  (ver.  11)  render  I  have  caused  thee    \ 
to  rest ;  and  that  this  construction  is  made  necessary  j 
here  by  the  context  might  be  confirmed  by  other  \ 
proofs  almost  innumerable.     Dr.  Kennicott,  there-  ; 
fore,  translates  thus — "  I  took  thee  from  the  sheep-  ] 
cote  ....  and  have  made  thee  a  great  name ....  and  I  \ 
have  appointed  a  place  for  my  people  Israel;  and  have 
.planted  them,  that  they  may  dwell  in  a  place  of  \ 
their   own,  and   move   no   more.     Neither    do  the  j 
children  of  wickedness   afflict  them   any  more,  as  \ 
beforetime;    and  as  since    the  time   I   commanded  j 
judges  to  be  over  Israel,  and  have  caused  thee  to*' 
rest  from  all  thine  enemies."     This  entirely  removes  1 
the  objection  we  have  noticed;  and  as  to  the  factj  it   i 
will  be  remembered  that  the  prophet's  message  to  ; 
David  was  after  he  had  defeated  the  Philistines,  and 
cast  them  out  of  all   the  strong  places  in  Israel, 
which  they  had   possessed  after  the  overthrow  of 
king  Saul,  but  before  he  had  carried  his  arms  beyond 
the  land  of  Israel,  against  the  Moabites,  Syrians, 
and  Idumseans  (see  chap.  viii.). 

2.  Or  if  we  read  the  latter  clause  of  ver.  10 
— "  Neither  shall  the  children  of  wickedness  affliet 
them  any  more,  as  beforetime,"  then,  as  Poole 
observes,  it  is  to  be  understood  with  a  condition, 
except  they  should  notoriously  forsake  God,  or  rebel 
against  Him;  which  being  so  often  declared  by  God 
in  other  places,  it  was  needless  to  mention  here.    Or 
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it  may  relate  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  when 
the  people  of  Israel  shall  be  converted  to  Christ, 
uid  recalled  out  of  captivity,  and  planted  in  their 
own  place — when  they  shall  enjoy  a  far  greater 
degree  of  tranquillity  than  ever  they  did  before. 

"  He  shall  build  an  house  for  my  name,  and  I  wiU  establish  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever." — ^Ver.  13. 

Another  reason  urged  against  the  primary  appli- 
cation of  this  promise  to  the  Messiah  is  found  in 
this  verse.  The  son  promised,  it  is  said,  was  to 
haild  a  house,  which  house  must  mean  the  Temple 
of  Solomon;  and,  of  course,  Solomon  must  be  the 
son  here  promised.  Dr.  Kennicott,  who  has  gone 
through  the  entire  message  to  David,  as  here  re- 
corded, disposes  of  this  objection  as  satisfactorily  as 
he  has  disposed  of  the  former.  David,  indeed,  as 
he  observes,  had  proposed  to  build  a  house  for  God, 
which  God  did  not  permit.  Yet,  approving  the 
piety  of  David's  intention,  God  was  pleased  to 
reward  it  by  promising  that  He  would  make  a  house 
for  David  ;  which  house,  to  be  thus  created  by  God, 
was  certainly  not  material^  or  made  of  stones,  but  a 
ipiritual  house,  or  family,  to  be  raised  up  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.  And 
this  house,  which  God  would  make,  was  to  be  built 
by  David* s  seed;  and  this  seed  was  to  be  raised  up 
APTEB  David  slept  with  his  fathers  (ver.  12),  which 
words  clearly  exclude  Solomon,  who  was  set  up  and 
placed  upon  the  throne  before  David  was  dead. 
This  building,  promised  by  God,  was  to  be  erected 
by  one  of  David's  descendants,  who  was  also  to  be 
an  everlasting  king  ;  and,  indeed,  the  house  and  the 
kingdom  were  both  of  them  to  be  established  for 
ever.      Now,  that  this  house,  or  spiritual  building, 
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was  to  be  set  up,  together  with  a  kingdom^  bj  the 
Messiah,  is  clear  from  Zechariah,  who  veiy  emphati- 
cally says  (chap.  vi.  12, 13),  "  Behold  the  man  whose 
name  is  The  Branch  ,  ,  ,  ,  he  shall  build  the  temple 
of  the  Lord :  even  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the 
Lord;  and  he  shall  bear  the  glory,  and  shall  sit 
and  rule  upon  his  throne,"  etc.  Observe,  also,  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1  Cor.  iiL 
9 — 17,  Paul  says,  "  Ye  are  God's  building.  . . .  Know 
ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God  ?  . . .  The  temple 
of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are."  And  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  to  hare 
his  eye  on  this  very  promise  in  Samuel  concerning  a 
son  to  David,  and  of  the  house  which  he  should 
build,  when  he  says — "  Christ,  as  a  son  over  his  own 
house,  whose  house  are  we."* 

• 

*^  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son.  If  he  commit 
iniquity,  I  wiU  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the 
stripes  of  the  children  of  men :  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart 
away  from  him,  as  I  took  it  from  Saul,  whom  I  put  away  before 
thee."— Ver.  14,  16. 

The  second  clause  of  ver.  14  has  been  supposed 
to  contain  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
application  of  the  words  to  the  Messiah,  who  cannot 
be  supposed  capable  of  committing  iniquity.  "  He 
did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.** 
Gill,  Henry,  and  some  other  favourite  commentators 
imagine  they  get  over  the  difficulty  by  assuming 
that  part  of  the  promise  belongs  to  Solomon  and 
part  to  Christ;  but  that  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  interpretation. 

1.  Mr.  Pierce,  having  pointed  out  the  inverse 
order  of  the  first  clause  of  the  text,  as  compared 

*  Dr.  A.  Olarke,  Oomm.,  in  loco. 
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with  the  promise  made  to  David  through  his  son 
Solomon,  in  1  Chron.  xxii.  8,  etc.,  where  the  ex- 
pression is  (ver.  10),  "He  shall  be  my  son,  and  I 
will  be  his  father,"  whereas  here  it  is,  "  I  will  be  his 
father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son,"  as  it  is  cited  in 
Heb.  i.  6,  observes  that  the  reason  for  this  is,  that 
the  promise  to  Solomon  was  conditional  upon  his 
behaving  himself  as  a  son;  while  that  to  the  Messiah 
is  unconditional,  Grod  absolutely  engaging  Himself 
to  be  His  father.  In  like  manner,  as  he  remarks,  all 
the  other  promises  concerning  Him  are  of  the  like 
unconditional  nature,  whereas  ail  the  promises  con- 
cerning others  always  implied  if  they  did  not  express 
a  condition.  In  the  case  of  Solomon  the  condition 
is  plainly  expressed,  and,  accordingly,  there  was  no 
breach  of  promise  in  God's  putting  an  utter  end  to 
Solomon's  kingdom  at  the  Babylonish  captivity,  he 
having  broken  the  condition  of  the  promise.  But 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  being  abso- 
lute, and  it  being  impossible  that  He  should  fail  of 
anything  the  Father  requires  of  Him,  His  kingdom 
is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  will  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

2.  The  second  clause  in  the  text  presents  some 
difficulties  in  the  application  of  it  to  Christ.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  1  Chron.  xvii.  13,  where  this 
divine  promise  is  again  recorded,  he  will  find  that 
this  second  clause  of  2  Sam.  vii.  14,  is  there  omitted; 
and  to  escape  from  the  difficulties  which  it  presents, 
some  contend  that  it  is  here  interpolated.  Themius 
argues  for  this,  but  his  reasons  are  weak;  and  as 
both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  agree  in  reading 
Samuel  as  we  now  have  it,  we  are  not  warranted  in 
making  it  conformable  to  the  Chronicles  by  omit- 
ting the  clause.     It  is  far  easier  to  account  for  the 
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omission  in  the  latter  than  for  an  interpolation  in 
the  former.  Pierce,  Gill,  Henry,  and  other  com- 
mentators, accepting  the  integrity  of  the  prophecy, 
and  its  application  to  the  Messiah,  imagine  this 
clause  to  refer  to  His  people,  and  render  it,  **  Who- 
soever shall  commit  iniquity  I  will  chastise  him 
with  the  rod  of  men,"  etc.,  justifying  this  rendering 
not  only  by  a  reference  to  several  passages  in  which 
asher  signifies,  not  be^  but  whosoever.  Looking  at  the 
relation  of  this  clause  to  the  former,  however,  we 
think  this  construction  will  appear  to  be  a  forced 
one;  and  we  are  not  driven  to  the  adoption  of  it. 

3.  Dr.  Kennicott  gives  a  totally  different  aspect 
to  the  passage.  "  It  is  certain,"  he  observes,  "  that 
the  principal  word  behoutoo  is  not  the  active  infini- 
tive of  kal;  it  is  heout,  from  out,  in  niphal^  as 
hegeluty  from  geleh.  It  is  also  certain  that  a  verb, 
which  in  the  active  voice  signifies  to  commit  iniquity^ 
may,  in  the  passive,  signify  to  suffer  for  iniquity; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  nouns  from  such  verbs  some- 
times signify  iniquity,  sometimes  punishment,^  The 
way  being  thus  made  clear,  the  doctor  sets  aside  our 
translation,  ^^  if  he  commit  iniquity ;"  and  adopts 
what  he  considers  the  true  one,  "  even  in  his  suffering 
for  iniquity,''^  The  Messiah,  who  is  thus  the  person 
possibly  here  spoken  of,  will  be  made  still  more 
manifest,  he  observes,  from  the  whole  verse  thus 
translated,  ^^  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my 

son;    EVEN   IN    HIS    SUFFERING   FOR  INIQUITY    I  shall 

chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men  (with  the  rod  doe 
to  men),  and  with  the  stripes  of  (due  to)  the 
children  of  Adam."  And  this  construction  he  sup- 
ports by  Isa.  liii.  4,  5.  "  He  hath  carried  our  sor- 
rows" (i.e.,  the  sorrows  due  to  us,  and  which  we 
*  See  Lowth,  Isaiah,  p.  187,  with  other  authoritiea. 
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must  otherwise  have  suffered),  he  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions;  he  was  hruised  for  our  iniquities: 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him:  and 
with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."  Thus,  then,  God 
declares  himself  the  father  of  the  Son  here  meant 
(Heb.  i.  5),  and  promises  that,  even  amidst  the 
sufferings  of  this  Son  (as  they  would  be  for  the 
sins  of  others,  not  for  His  own)  His  mercy  should 
still  attend  Him  ;  nor  should  His  favour  be 
ever  removed  from  this  King,  as  it  had  been  from 
Saul.  And  thus  (it  follows)  "  thine  house  (O 
David)  and  thy  kingdom  shall  (in  Messiah)  be 
established  for  ever  before  thee  (before  God);  thy 
throne  shall  be  established  for  ever."  Thus  the 
angel,  delivering  his  message  to  the  virgin  mother 
(Luke.  i.  32,  33),  speaks  as  if  he  was  quoting  from 
this  very  prophecy.  "  The  Lord  God  shall  give 
unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he 
shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and 
of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  In  ver.  16, 
lephemeh  is  here  rendered  as  lepheni,  on  the  au- 
thority of  one  Hebrew  MS.,  with  the  Greek  and 
Syriac  versions;  and  indeed  nothing  could  be 
established  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  David,  but  in 
the  presence  of  God  only.  Having  thus  shown  that 
the  words  fairly  admit  here  the  promise  made  to 
David,  that  from  his  seed  should  arise  Messiah,  the 
everlasting  king,  Kennicott  thinks  it  necessary  to 
add,  that,  if  the  Messiah  be  the  person  here  meant, 
as  suffering  innocently  fof  the  sins  of  others,  Solomon 
cannot  be  that  person;  nor  can  this  be  a  prophecy 
admitting  such  double  sense,  or  be  applied  properly 
to  two  such  double  characters.  "  Of  whom  speaketh 
the  prophet  this?  Of  himself,  or  of  some  other 
man?"     This  was  a  question  properly  put  by  the 
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Ethiopian  treasurer  (Acts  viii.  34),  who  never  dreamt 
that  such  a  description  as  he  was  reading  could 
relate  to  different  persons;  and  Philip  shows  him 
that  the  person  was  Jesus  only.  So  here,  it  may 
be  asked,  Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  Of 
Solomon,  or  of  Christ?  It  must  be  answered,  Of 
Christ;  one  reason  is,  because  the  description  does 
not  agree  to  Solomon;  and  therefore  Solomon,  being 
necessarily  excluded  in  a  single  sense,  must  also  be 
excluded  in  a  double.  Lastly,  if  it  would  be 
universally  held  absurd  to  consider  the  promise  of 
Messiah  made  to  Abraham  as  relating  to  any  other 
person  besides  Messiah,  why  is  there  not  an  equal 
absurdity  in  giving  a  double  sense  to  the  promise  of 
Messiah  thus  made  to  David?  Next  to  our  present 
very  improper  translation,  the  cause  of  the  common 
confusion  here  has  been,  not  distinguishing  the  pro- 
mise here  made,  as  to  Messiah  alone,  from  another 
made  as  to  Solomon  alone;  the  first  brought  by 
Nathan,  the  second  by  Gad ;  the  first  near  the 
beginning  of  David's  reign,  the  second  near  the  end . 
of  it;  the  first,  relating  to  Messiah's  spiritual  king- 
dom, everlasting  without  conditions ;  the  second, 
relating  to  the  fate  of  the  temporal  kingdom 
of  Solomon  and  his  heirs,  depending  entirely  on 
their  obedience  or  rebellion.  (1  Chron,  xxii.  8— 
13,  and  xxviii.  7).* 

'^  And  this  was  yet  a  small  thing  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord  Qod ; 
but  thou  hast  spoken  also  of  thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  whils 
to  come.  And  is  this  the  manner  of  man,  0  Lord  GodP" — 
Ver.  19 

1.  David  hero    magnifies   the   lovingkindness   of 
God,  who  did  not  think  it  enough  that  He  had  made 

*  Kennicott,  Posthum.  Dissert  in  Barrett,  Synops.  in  loeo» 
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him  a  great  king,  but  promised  that  his  posterity, 
and,  at  last,  the  Lord  Christ,  should  sit  upon  His 
throne.  So  Abarbanel  himself  expounds  these  words, 
**a  great  while  to  come";  intimating,  says  he,  the 
Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  who  acknowledges  there 
was  no  example  of  such  kindness  to  be  found  in  this 
world,  where  kingdoms  are  not  perpetuated  ;  but 
this  is  the  manner  of  angels,  who  always  continue 
in  their  dignity,* 

2.  Kennicott  suggests,  and  his  suggestion  is 
adopted  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  that  the  words  vesat 
tor  at  headam  literally  signify  "  and  this  is  (or  must 
be)  the  law  of  the  man,  or,  of  the  AdanC^x  that  is, 
this  promise  must  relate  to  the  law  or  ordinance 
made  by  God  to  Adam,  concerning  the  seed  of  the 
woman  ;  the  man,  or  the  second  ad  am  —  as  the 
Messiah  is  expressly  called  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45, 
47.  This  meaning  will  be  yet  more  evident  from 
the  parallel  place  (1  Chron.  xvii.  17),  where  the 
words  of  David  are  now  miserably  rendered  thus: 
"  And  thou  hast  regarded  me  according  to  the  estate 
of  a  man  of  high  degree";  whereas  the  words 
literally  signify,  "  And  thou  hast  regarded  me 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Adam  that  is  future, 

or,    THE    MAN  THAT    IS    FROM    ABOVE    (for    the  WOrd 

hemoleh  very  remarkably  signifies  hereafter  as  to 
time,  and  from  above  as  to  place);  and  thus  Paul, 
including  both  senses,  "  the  second  man  is  the  Lord 
from  heaven  " — and  "  Adam  is  the  figure  of  him  that 
was  to  come,  or  the  future  "  (Rom.  v.  14).t  If  the 
remarks  on  this  whole  passage  are  just,  says  Kenni- 
cott, then  may  we  see  clearly  the  chief  foundation 

•  Bp.  Patrick  in  loco, 

t  See  Sermon  on  "A  Virgin  shall  conceive,"  by  Dr.  Kenni- 
cotl  and  Preface  to  Peters  on  Job. 
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of  what  Peter  tells  us  (Acts  ii.  30)  concerning 
David,  ''that,  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that 
God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the 
fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would 
raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne." 

**  For  thy  word's  sake,  and  according  to  thine  own  heart,  hast 
thou  done  all  these  great  things,  to  make  thy  seirant  know 
them.*'— Ver.  21. 

Geddes  and  Boothroyd  both  render  this  passage 
better,  "  For  thine  own  word's  sake,  and  according 
to  thine  own  heart  [_Geddes,  out  of  thine  own 
bounty],  thou  doest  all  those  great  things  which 
thou  hast  made  known  to  thy  servant." 

"  And  what  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people,  evenWLB 
Israel,  whom  God  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to 
make  him  a  name,  and  to  do  for  you  great  things  and  terrible,  for 
thy  land,  before  thy  people,  which  thou  redeemedst  to  thee  from 
Egypt,  from  the  nations  and  their  gods  ?" — ^Ver.  23. 

By  inserting  the  word  yo«,  the  transcribers,  as 
Hallet  observes,  have  quite  spoiled  the  grammar 
here,  as  by  introducing  the  words  for  thy  land^ 
they  have  disturbed  the  sense.  Taking  for  his 
authorities  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chron.  xvii.  21, 
the  LXX.,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Vulgate,  he  renders 
the  passage,  more  consistently,  as  Boothrojd  also 
has  done:  *' And  what  one  nation  on  the  earth  is 
like  thy  people  Israel,  whom  thou,  O  God,  wentest 
to  redeem  for  a  people  to  thyself,  and  to  make 
thyself  a  name,  and  to  do  for  them  great  and  terrible 
things,  to  drive  out  before  thy  people,  whom  thou 
redeemedst  to  thyself  from  Egypt,  the  nations  and 
their  gods?" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  And  Dayid  took  from  him  a  thousand  chariots,  and  seven 
Iinndred  horsemen." — ^Ver.  4. 

In  1  Chron.  xviii.  4,  it  is  said  that  the  number  of 
horsemen  taken  from  Hadadezer  by  David  was  seven 
thousand^  a  far  more  probable  number  than  seven 
hundred.  When  it  is  known  that  T  stands  for  seven 
thousand,  and  J  for  seven  hundred,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  mistake  might  easily  be  made  bj  a  transcriber 
in  such  a  case. 


CHAPTEK  XII. 

"  And  he  took  their  king's  crown  from  off  his  head,  the  weight 
▼hereof  was  a  talent  of  gold  with  the  precious  stones :  and  it 
was  set  on  David's  head." — ^Ver.  30. 

A  TALENT,  according  to  the  usual  computation,  would 
amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds, 
a  weight  which  it  is  obvious  could  not  be  borne  upon 
either  the  head  of  the  king  of  Kabbah,  or  the  head  of 
kmg  David.  But  to  this  we  must  add  the  weight  of  the 
precious  stones,  which  was  not  included  in  the 
former  estimate;  and  then  the  relation  will  be  still 
more  incredible.  To  avoid  the  difficulty,  several 
critics  have  proposed  to  take  the  Hebrew  Meshkeleh 
for  value,  instead  of  weight.  But  this  is  doing  too 
great  violence  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  in  no  other  instance,  that  we  can  find,  is  used 
in  such  a  sense. 

After  having  given  to  the  passage  the  most 
anxious  attention,  we  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
ceive of  any  fair  way  in  which  it  can  be  disposed 
of;  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  text,  nor  is  there 
ttiy  diversity  of  reading  in  the  MSS.     There  is  one 
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consideration,  however,  which  will  not  fail  to 
present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  impartial  critic, 
and  that  is  this:  that  we  are  far  from  heing  certain 
of  the  absolute  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  carear 
zehahy  translated  a  talent  of  gold ;  and  while  the 
term  is  involved  in  so  much  uncertainty,  no  valid 
objection  can  be  urged  against  the  narrative  on  the 
ground  of  its  supposed  incredibility. 

'*  And  he  brought  forth  the  people  that  were  therein,  and  pot 
them  under  saws,  and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of 
iron,  and  made  them  pass  through  the  brickkiln  " — Ver.  31. 

David  has  been  reproached  for  the  cruelty  he  here 
inflicted  upon  the  Ammonites,  but  the  cruelty  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  translation  of  the  narrative, 
and  Dr.  Chandler  has  assigned  very  conclusive  \ 
reasons  for  rendering  the  passage  in  the  following  : 
manner  : — "  He  brought  forth  the  inhabitants,  and.  ] 
put  them  TO  the  saw,  and  to  iron  mines,  and  iron 
axes,  and  transported  them  to  the  brickkiln ;" — that 
is,  he  reduced  them  to  slavery,  and  put  them  to  thd 
most  servile  employments.  But  to  this  it  has  been 
objected,  that  in  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  xx.S, 
it  is  expressly  said  that  "  he  out  (jesher)  them 
with  saws,"  etc.;  and  in  reply  it  has  been  urged» 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  this  passage  has  been 
accidentally  corrupted,  by  the  exchange  of  one 
letter  for  another,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
easy,  if  there  were  any  imperfection,  any  partial 
erasure  in  the  MS.  from  which  the  present  copies 
were  taken. 

But  the  objection  and  the  reply  are  equally  un- 
called for,  since  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  betweea 
the  two  passages,  even  according  to  the  preseni 
reading.     The   verbs   sher   and  jesher   signify   li 
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^gulate,  to  rule,  etc.,  and  therefore  the  obvious 
eaning  of  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles  is,  that 
avid  subjected  the  Ammonites  to  the  laborious 
Dplojments  specified,  which  is  also  the  idea  con- 
ijQd  by  thet  author  of  Samuel. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  after  forty  years,  that  Absalom  said  unto 
e  king,"  etc. — ^Ver.  7. 

s  David  only  reigned  forti/  years,  and  the  text 
icms  to  refer  to  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
le  first  fomenting  of  Absalom's  conspiracy  and  his 
)en  rebellion,  critics  have  supposed  a  corruption  in 
le  Hebrew;  arboim,  forty,  having  been  inserted 
r  arba,  four,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Syriac, 
rabic,  Josephus,  Theodoret,  and  some  copies  of  the 
ulgate.  Lightfoot,  however,  refers  the  commence- 
ent  of  the  forty  years  to  the  first  anointing  of 
avid  by  Samuel,  and  not  to  the  conspiracy  of  Absa- 
m;  and  since  this  solution  does  no  violence  to  the 
xt^  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  an  arbitrary 
nendation  of  the  original,  it  is  conceived  to  be 
-eferable  to  the  former  one. 

"  While  I  abode  at  Geshur  in  Syria."— Ver.  8. 

There  are  several  instances  given  by  Dr.  Kenni- 
>tt,  in  which  the  similar  Heb.  words  Aram  {Syriaj 
id  Adum  {Edom),  have  been  exchanged  by  mistake; 
id,  as  he  has  suggested,  it  is  so  in  the  text.  For 
lat  Geshur,  the  country  of  Talmai,  to  whom 
.bealom  fled,  lay  on  the  south  of  Canaan,  and  in  or 
iNff  Edom,  is  certain  from  Judg.  i.  10;  2  Sam.  xiiL 
7;  1  Sam.  xxviL  8. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  Now  these  be  the  last  words  of  David.  David  the  son  of 
Jesse  said,  and  the  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed 
of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psahnist  of  Israel,  said,  Tht 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my  tongue. 
The  God  of  Israel  said,  the  Bock  of  Israel  spake  to  me,  He  that 
ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling,  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  he 
shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  th^  sun  tiseth,  ev^  s 
morning  without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  tho 
earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain.  Although  my  house  be  not  ■> 
with  God ;  yet  he  hath  made  with  me  an  eyerlasting  coyenaot, 
ordered  in  aJl  things,  and  sure :  for  this  is  all  my  salvation,  and 
all  my  desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to  grow.  But  the  sons  of 
Belial  shall  be  all  of  them  as  thorns  thrust  away,  because  thej 
cannot  be  taken  with  hands :  But  the  man  that  shall  touch  theia 
must  be  fenced  with  iron  and  the  staff  of  a  spear :  and  they  shall 
be  utterly  burned  with  fire  in  the  same  place." — ^Ver.  1 — 7. 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  the  General 
Preliminary  Dissertation,  prefixed  to  his  **  Hebrew 
Bible,"  and  in  his  "  Posthumous  Remarks,"  as  cited  bj 
Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  in  the  "  Scripture  Testimony  to 
the  Messiah,"  observes  that  no  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  introduced  with  a  greater  majesty  of  . 
language,  or  more  excites  the  expectation  of  some 
splendid  and  glorious  sense,  than  the  last  words  or 
David  ;  but  this  expectation,  he  adds,  is  completely 
disappointed,  and  very  many  of  the  terms  and 
expressions  are  involved  in  the  thickest  obscurity, 
so  that  the  principal  subject,  the  hinge  on'  which 
the  whole  must  turn,  cannot  be  made  out.  TVliat- 
ever  sense  can  be  extracted  from  the  words  is 
incoherent ;  and  even  the  scope  or  object  of  the 
passage  does  not  appear.  Thus  we  read  '^  and  as 
the  light  of  the  morning  the  sun  shall  arise,"  otf 
'^  and  about  the  time  of  the  morning  light  the  sun 
shall  arise;"  either  very  insipid.  Who,  he  aakSj 
would  compare  the  sun  with  the  light  of  the 
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morning — that  is,  with  the  sun  himself  ?     Or  what 
genuine  poet  would  saj,  that  the  sun  arose  in  the 
morning,  when  it  shone   forth?     It  is,  therefore,  a 
happy  circumstance  that  one  of  Kennicott's  manu- 
scripts* has  Jehovahhef ore  ^AemcsA, giving  the  clause, 
^and  as  the  light  of  the  morning  shall  Jehovah  arise, 
a  sun^     The  LXX.,  amidst  the  greatest  perplexity 
and   confusion    of    hoth   words    and    clauses,    yet 
sufficiently  shows  that  the  Greek  translator  in  this 
very  place  had  the  name  of  God  in  his  copy,  but 
which  has  been  long  absent  from  the  common  text. 
The  Doctor  believes  that  he  has  brought  to  light  a 
F  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.     I  presume,  he  observes, 
i   that  the  subject  of  this  sacred  song,  composed  near 
'   the   close   of    David^s   life,    is    the    Messiah  :  and 
;  certainly  no  other  subject  was  so  worthy  to  employ 
:   the  last  poetry  of  the  "  man  after  God*s  own  heart." 
\   He  labours  to  introduce  it  with  an  accumulation  of 
I  all  such  expressions  as  would  command  the  greatest 
attention  to  what  he  was  about  to  deliver,  as  he  was 
I  king,  and  as  he  was  prophet.     That  a  good  ruler  in 
general  should  be  here  treated  of  seems  impossible, 
not  only  from  the  introductory  pomp  and  splendour, 
bat  also  from  the  subsequent  particulars  being  inap- 
plicable   to  any  king  or  ruler  but  Messiah.     The 
everlasting  covenant,  concerning  this  son  of  David, 
is  expressly  mentioned,    as  well  as  the    spiritual 
nature  of  his  kingdom.     All  the  particulars  agree 
to  the  Messiah  :  and  while  some  describe  the  fate  of 
!   his   enemies,    others    are   descriptive    of   his  own 
^  crucifixion  ;    all   very  similar  in   sense  to  what  is 

•  Dr.  K.*8,  No.  1.  It  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  numbered 
LcMd,  A.  172,  and  162,  2  vols,  in  folio,  on  vellum,  and  in  the 
Spanish  kind  of  character.  Its  marks  of  antiquity  are  numerous 
and  decisive.  Dr.  £.  attribute5  it  to  ttie  tenth  century. 
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foretold  elsewhere.  We  read  in  Psalm  xxii.:  "  they 
pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet :  they  parted  my 
garments,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture."  And  if 
David  was  thus  circumstantial  in  that  Psalmy  why 
may  he  not  have  mentioned  here  the  same  or  other 
circumstances  relative  to  the  same  event  ?  It  is  no 
just  objection  that  this  song  is  not  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament,  for  the  New  Testament  does  not 
quote  the  other  words,  "  they  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet."  If,  by  the  assistance  of  Hebrew  MSS. 
and  a  better  English  version,  the  passage  shall  be 
found  to  contain  a  consistent  prophecy  of  the  Messiahy 
we  cannot  but  be  particularly  struck  with  the  men- 
tion here  made  of  the  iron  and  the  spear.  With 
spikes  of  iron  was  he  filled;  as  he  was  fastened 
to  the  cross  by  these,  at  the  opposite  extremities  of 
his  body,  his  hands  and  his  feet :  and  with  the  spear 
was  his  side  pierced.  So  that  if,  with  the  apostle^ 
who  at  first  doubted,  we  should  at  last  see  here  the 
print  of  the  nails,  and  the  wound  made  by  the  spear, 
let  us,  like  that  apostle,  be  no  longer  faithless,  but 
believing.* 

'*  These  be  the  names  of  the  mighty  men  whom  David  had: 
the  TachmoDite  that  sat  in  the  seat,  cnief  among  the  captainf : 
the  same  was  Adino  the  Eznite;  he  lift  up  hu  spear  againit 
eight  hundred,  whom  he  slew  at  one  time." — Ver.  8. 

Dr.  Kennicott  has  shown  that  this  verse  contains 
three  great  corruptions,  which,  till  they  are  cor- 
rected, must  render  the  passage  totally  unintelligible. 
The  ^rst  is,  that  the  proper  name  of  the  herOy 
Jashoheanty  is  turned  into  two  common  words, 
rendered,  that  sat  in  the  seat.     The  second  is,  that 

*  Kennicott's  «  Bemarka,"  pp.  125—128. 
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iommon  words  signifying  he  lift  up  his  spear 
jh  words  are  here  absolutely  necessary),  are 
d  into  two  proper  names  totally  inadmissible  ; 
Bg  nearly  as  absurd  to  say  that  Jashoheam  the 
xmonite  was  the  same  with  Adino  the  Eznite,  as 
David  the  Bethlehemite  was  the  same  with 
\h  the  Tishhite,  And  the  third  is,  that  the 
►er  eight  hundred,  probably,  was  at  first  three 
redy  as  it  is  now  in  the  parallel  place,  1  Chron. 
1. 

CHAPTER  XXrV. 

od  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel, 
3  moved  David  against  them  to  say,  Go,  number  Israel 
idah."— Ver.  1. 

verse  should  be  translated,  "  Again  the  anger 
3  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  because  one 
moved  David,^*  etc. :  or  by  supplying  from 
iron.  xxi.  1,  an  adversary  {Satan)  had  moved 
i.  This  translation  fairly  represents  the  mean- 
f  the  original,  and  avoids  the  difficulty  involved 
3  present  rendering. 

ad  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  unto 
Qg :  and  there  were  in  Israel  eight  hundred  thousand 
i  men  that  drew  the  sword ;  and  the  men  of  Judah  were 
ndred  thousand  men." — ^Ver.  9. 

the  parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  xxi.  5,  it  is 
that  Joab  numbered  one  million  one  hundred 
and  for  Israel,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy 
and  for  Judah  ;  and  the  question  is,  how  the 
iccounts  are  to  be  reconciled.  Mr.  Townsend, 
refers  to  bishop  Patrick,  Lightfoot,  and  Hales, 
ests  that  the  returns  were  not  completed  that 
I  sent  in  to  the  king,  as  it  appears  from  1  Chron. 
i.   24,  and   that   the   writer  of    the  book  of 
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Samuel  mentions  the  number  according  to  the  list 
actually  given  in,  and  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  according  to  the  list  not  laid  before  the 
king,  or  inserted  in  the  public  records,  but  generaUy 
known  among  the  people.  We  cannot  but  hesitate, 
however,  before  admitting  this  solution,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  compiler  of  public 
annals,  as  are  the  Chronicles,  should  abandon  the 
authentic  or  authorised  returns  that  had  been  made^ 
and  prefer  such  as  were  obtained  from  sources  of 
private  information.  We  think  that  the  conjecture 
of  Mr.  Baruh  meets  the  case,  and  will  be  considered 
as  satisfactory. 

"  It  appears,"  he  remarks,  "  by  1  Chron.  xxviL 
that  there  were  twelve  divisions  of  generals,  who 
commanded  monthly,  and  whose  duty  was  to  keep 
guard  near  the  king's  person,  each  having  a  body  ai 
troops  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  which,  jointly, 
formed  a  grand  army  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand :  and  as  a  separate  body  of  twelve  thousand 
men  naturally  attended  on  the  twelve  princes  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  mentioned  in   the  same  chapter,  the 
whole  will   be   three  hundred  thousand,    which  is 
the  difference  between  the  two  accounts,  of  eight 
hundred  thousand,  and  of  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand.     As   to  the   men    of  Israel,  the  author 
of  Samuel  does  not  take  notice  of  the  three  hundred 
thousand,  because  they  were  in  the  actual  service  of 
the  king,  as  a  standing  army,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  need  to  number  them  ;  but  Chronicles  joins 
them  to  the  rest,  saying  expressly,  cat  Israel  'all 
those    of    Israel  were   one    million    one   hundred 
thousand';    whereas    the   author   of  Samuel,   who 
reckons  only  the  eight  hundred  thousand,  does  not 
say   cal  Israel,    '  all  those    of    Israel,'  but    only 
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weiehi  Israel,  '  and  Israel  were/  etc.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  exclusive  of  the  troops  before 
mentioned,  there  was  an  army  of  observation  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Philistines'  country,  composed  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  as  appears  by  2  Sam.  vi.  1, 
w^hich,  it  seems,  were  included  in  the  number  of  five 
tiundred  thousand  of  the  people  of  Judah,  by  the 
lutlior  of  Samuel  ;  but  the  author  of  Chronicles, 
who  mentions  only  four  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand,  gives  the  number  of  that  tribe  exclusive 
of  those  thirty  thousand  men,  because  they  were  not 
all  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore  he  does  not 
Bay  cal  J'ehudah, '  all  those  of  Judah,'  as  he  had  said 
eal  Israel,  *  all  those  of  Israel,'  but  only  Jehudah, 
*and  those  of  Judah  y  and  thus  both  accounts  may 
be  reconciled,  by  only  having  recourse  to  other 
parts  of  Scripture  treating  on  the  same  subject, 
which  will  ever  be  found  the  best  method  of 
explaining  difficult  passages."* 

"  And  David's  heart  smote  him  after  that  he  had  numbered 
^  people.  And  David  said  unto  the  Lord,  I  have  sinned 
greatly  in  that  I  have  done,"  etc. — ^Ver.  10 — 17. 

Bishop  Home  has  suggested,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  we  are  much  in  the  dark  upon  this 
point,  that  is,  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the 
people  ;  and  that  if  any  light  can  be  thrown  upon 
it,  tiiiat  light  must  proceed  from  a  passage  in  Exod. 
XXX.  12,  where  God  says  to  Moses,  **  When  thou 
takest  the  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their 
number^  then  shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom 
for  his  soul  unto  the  Lord,  when  thou  numberest 
them,  that  there  be  no  plague  among  them  when 
ihou  numberest    them."     To    number   the   people, 

•  <<Gritica  Sacra  Examined,"  pp.  106—109. 
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then,  he  further  remarks^  was  not  merely  to  count 
them  out  of  curiosity  or  vain -glory.  It  was  a 
religious  rite,  it  was  a  muster,  a  review^  a  visita- 
tion, an  inquisition  into  their  conduct,  into  the 
religious  and  moral  state  in  which  they  at  that  time 
stood  before  their  God.  For  upon  such  inquisition 
something  came  out  or  appeared  against  them 
which  required  an  offering  by  way  of  atonement  or 
ransom  for  their  souls, — "  they  shall  give  a  ransom, 
that  there  be  no  plague  amongst  themy  when  thou 
numberest  them :"  a  very  observable  expression ; 
for  when  David  numbered  them,  this  was  the 
very  thing  that  happened  ;  there  was  a  plague 
among  them,  in  consequence  of  their  being  num" 
bered.  They  might  be  in  such  a  state  that  Grod 
would  not  accept  them,  or  their  offerings.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  they  should  be  in  such  a  state,  if  we 
consider  what  corruptions  must  needs  have  crept  in 
under  Saul's  wicked  reign,  and  David's  long  warSj 
during  most  of  which  time  the  country  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Philistines,  etc.,  who  would  propa- 
gate their  idolatry,  with  its  flagitious  concomitants. 
In  short,  Israel  had  provoked  God  ;  for  otherwise 
His  anger  would  not  have  been  kindled  against  them, 
as  we  are  informed  that  it  was  ;  their  offences  called 
for  punishment,  and  on  the  numbering  of  the  people 
an  opportunity  was  taken  to  inflict  it.  Joab  appears 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  consequence,  as  a  known 
case  :  "  Why,"  he  says,  "  will  my  lord  the  king  be 
a  cause  of  trespass  [punishment,  or  forfeiture]  to 
Israel  ?"  (1  Chron.  xxi.  3).  As  if  he  knew  that, 
upon  a  visitation,  they  must  be  punished  who  should 
be  found  guilty,  and  was  unwilling  that  the  number 
of  the  king's  subjects  should  be  lessened.  But  David 
might  think  it  necessary,  and  his  zeal  prevailed. 
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Otherwise  it  is  extraordinaiy  that  such  a  man  as 
Joab  should  anticipate  what  David  either  could  not, 
or  would  not,  see.* 

On  the  whole,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Dr.  Chandler, 
"If  they  who  object,  credit  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  this  pai*t  of  it,  and  think  it  is  true 
that  one  of  these  three  plagues  was  offered  to  David, 
as  the  punishment  of  his  offence,  that  he  chose  the 
pestilence,  that  it  came  accordingly,  and  was  removed 
upon  his  intercession,  they  are  as  much  concerned 
to  account  for  the  difficulties  of  the  affair,  as  I  or 
any  other  person  can  be.  If  they  do  not  believe 
this  part  of  the  history,  as  the  sacred  writers  repre- 
sent it,  let  them  give  us  the  account  of  it  as  it  stands 
I  in  their  own  imagination,  and  tell  us,  whether  there 
[  was  any  plague  at  all,  how  and  why  it  came,  and 
i     how  it  went  and  disappeared  of  a  sudden." 

"  So  David  bought  the  threshing-floor  and  the  oxen  for  fifty 
1     ihekels  of  Eolver.'* — Ver.  24. 

This  passage  will  be  effectually  harmonised  with 
1  Chron.  xxi.  25,  by  inserting  a  comma  after  the 
word  threshing 'floor.  It  will  then  appear  that 
David  bought  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver, 
which  the  author  of  Samuel  states,  omitting  the 
price  paid  for  the  threshing-floor,  for  which  the 
author  of  Chronicles  says  he  paid  five  hundred 
shekels  of  gold,  but  omits  the  price  paid  for  the 
oxen. 

•  Bishop  Home's  "  Letters  on  Infidelity,"  pp.  261—265. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  And,  behold,  thou  hast  with  thee  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera,  a 
Benjamite  of  Bahurim,  which  cursed  me  with  a  grievoiu  enne 
in  tne  day  when  I  went  to  Mahanaim:  but  he  came  down  to 
meet  me  at  Jordan,  and  I  sware  to  him  by  the  Lord,  saying,  I 
will  not  put  thee  to  death  with  the  sword.  Now,  therefore,  hold 
him  not  guiltless :  for  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what 
thou  oughtest  to  do  unto  him  :  but  his  hoar  head  bring  thoa 
down  to  the  grave  with  blood." — ^Ver.  8,  9. 

David  is  here  represented  as  finishing  his  life  with 
giving  a  command  to  Solomon  to  kill  Shimei;  and 
to  kill  him  on  account  of  that  very  crime  for  which, 
as  David  here  says,  he  had  sworn  to  him  by  the 
Lord  he  would  not  put  him  to  death.  The  behaviour 
thus  imputed  to  the  king  and  prophet,  and  which 
would  be  justly  censurable,  if  true,  should  be 
examined  very  carefully  as  to  the  ground  it  stands 
upon :  and  Dr.  Kennicott  liks  done  this.  He  says,  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  Hebrew  language  to  omit  the 
negative  in  a  second  part  of  the  sentence,  and  to 
consider  it  as  repeated  when  it  has  been  once 
expressed,  and  is  followed  by  the  connecting  particle. 
Thus,  as  he  says,  on  Isa.  xiii.  22,  "  The  negative  is 
repeated,  or  referred  to  by  the  conjunction  vau,  as 
in  Ps.  i.  5 :  "  The  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  the 
judgment,  nob  (the  Hebrew  is  and,  signifying,  and 
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not),  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous.** 
Ps.  ix.  18:  "  The  needy  shall  not  alway  be  forgotten" 
— (and  then  the  negative  understood  as  repeated  by 
the  conjunction  now  dropped) — "the  expectation  of 
the  poor  shall  [not]  perish  for  ever."  Ps.  xxxviii.  1 : 
**0  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  wrath;  neither 
[and,  for  AND  not]  chasten  me  in  thy  hot  dis- 
pleasure." Ps.  Ixxv.  5:  "  Lift  not  up  your  horn  on 
high:  [and  then  the  negative  understood  as  repeated 
by  the  conjunction  now  dropped]  speak  not  with  a 
stiff  neck.'"  Prov.  xxiv.  12 — oar  version  is  this: 
"Doth  not  he  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it? 
and  he  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  [not]  he  know 
it?  and  shall  [not]  he  render  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works?"  And  Prov.  xxx.  3:  "I  neither 
learned  wisdom,  nor  [and,  for  and  not]  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  holy."  If,  then,  there  are  in  fact 
many  such  instances,  the  question  is — whether  the 
negative,  here  expressed  in  the  former  part  of 
David's  command,  may  not  be  understood  as  to  be 
repeated  in  the  latter  part :  and  if  this  may  be,  a 
strong  reason  will  be  added  why  it  should  be,  so 
interpreted.  The  passage  will  run  thus:  "Behold 
thou  hast  with  thee  Shimei,  who  cursed  me;  but  I 
swore  to  him  by  the  Lord,  saying,  I  will  not  put 
thee  to  death  by  the  sword.  Now,  therefore,  hold 
him  NOT  guiltless  (for  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and 
knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  unto  him),  but 
bring  not  down  his  hoary  head  to  the  grave  with 
blood."  If  the  language  itself  will  admit  this  con- 
struction, the  sense  thus  given  to  the  sentence 
derives  a  very  strong  support  from  the  context. 
For  how  did  Solomon  understand  this  charge?  Did 
he  kill  Shimei  in  consequence  of  it?  Certainly  he 
did  not.     For,  after  he  had  immediately  commanded 
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Joab  to  be  slain,  in  obedience  to  his  father,  he  sends 
for  Shimei  ;  and,  knowing  that  Shimei  ought  to  be 
well  watched,  confines  him  to  a  particular  spot  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  And  Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  liifl    1 
chariots."— Ver.  26.  i 

In  2  Chron.  ix.  25,  we  read  of  but  four  thousand 
stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  whence  occasion  has 
been  taken  to  affirm  a  contradiction  between  the 
passages,  to  get  rid  of  which  some  critics  have 
supposed  a  corruption  of  one  of  the  texts;  and 
others,  after  Capellus,  that  the  word  arboim  in 
Kings  does  not  really  signify  forty ^  but  four  only. 
A  careful  inspection  of  the  texts,  however,  will 
relieve  us  from  both  these  alternatives  by  showing 
that  the  author  of  Kings  speaks  of  horse s^  and  the 
author  of  Chronicles  of  the  stalls  or  stables  in 
which  they  were  kept.  In  each  stall  there  were 
probably  ten  distinct  places  for  the  horses. 

CHAPTEK  V. 

'*  And  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty  thousand  measures  of 
wheat  for  food  to  his  household,  and  twenty  measures  of  pure 
oil,"  etc. — Ver.  11. 

In  2  Chron.  ii.  10,  twenty  thousand  baths  of  oil  are 
mentioned,  and  some  of  the  ancient  versions  have 
here  "  twenty  thousand  measures/*  But  as  barley 
and  wine  are  also  spoken  of  there,  it  has  been 
thought  probable  that  the  wheat  and  the  small 
quantity  of  fine  oil  mentioned  here,  and  which  are 

«  «  Bemarks  on  Select  Passages/'  pp.  131 — 133. 
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lid  to  have  been  for  Hiram's  household,  were 
itended  for  the  use  of  his  own  family^  while  that 
I  Chronicles  was  for  his  own  workmen,  which 
ideed  it  is  there  expressly  stated  to  have  been. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  year 
(ter  the  children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
I  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  over  Israel,  in  the  montii 
r  Zif,  which  is  th^  second  month,  that  he  began  to  build  the 
5nse  of  the  Lord."-^Ver.  1. 

ls  the  date  here  given  is  incompatible  with  the 
am  of  the  different  numbers  given  in  the  book  of 
udges,  and  as  it  differs  from  the  computations  of 
osephus,  and  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the 
abject,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  it  has  been 
apposed,  not  without  reason,  to  be  spurious.  It 
id  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies  of  the 
Icriptures  until  nearly  three  centuries  after  Christ; 
nd  the  ancient  versions,  even  as  they  now  exist,  do 
ot  agree  in  the  numbers.  The  Septuagint,  for 
xample,  has  440,  not  480  years;  but  the  truth  is, 
rem  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen,  there  is, 
«  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  a  good  deal  of 
tncertainty  about  dates  and  numbers  in  the  Hebrew 
«xt.  To  show  how  chronologists,  in  consequence, 
liffer,  we  may  state  that  the  following  is,  by  the 
no8t  eminent  writers,  the  interval  fixed  as  between 
ihe  exode  and  the  foundation  of  the  Temple: — Hales 
521  years,  Jackson  579,  Russell  591  J,  Josephus 
692,  Eusebius  600,  Theophilus  612,  and  Usher, 
whose  peculiarly  faulty  system  has  been  adopted  in 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Biblci  478  J. 
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CHAPTER  VnL 

"  Since  the  day  that  I  brought  forth  my  people  Israel  out  of    ^ 
Egypt,  I  chose  no  city  out  of  aU  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  build  an    ; 
house,  that  my  name  might  be  therein ;  but  I  chose  David  to 
be  over  my  people  Israel." — ^Ver.  16. 

Mention  is  here  made  of  some  one  place,  and  some 
one  person,  preferred  before  all  others;  and  the  i 
preference  is  that  of  Jerusalem  to  all  other  places, 
and  of  David  to  all  other  men.  In  consequence  of  this 
remark,  we  shall  see  the  necessity  of  correcting  Ae 
passage  by  its  parallel,  in  2  Chron,  vi.  6,  6,  where 
the  thirteen  Hebrew  words  which  Dr.  Kennicott 
supposes  it  to  have  lost,*  are  happily  preserved. 

K.  Since  the  day  that  I  brought  forth  my  people  ) 

C.  Since  the  day  that  I  brought  forth  my 

K.  Israel  out  of                                   Egypt,  I  * 

C.  people                out  of  the  land  of  Egyptf  I  i 

K.  chose  no  city  out  of  all  the  tribes  j 

C.  chose  no  city  among  all  the  tribes  'j 

K.  of  Israel  to  build  an  house,                     that  S 

C  of  Israel  to  build  an  house  in,  that  \ 

K.  my  name  might  be  therein ;            *            *  h 

C.  my  name  might  be  there;  neither  j 

X.  *              ♦            ♦            ♦            ♦            ♦  i 

C.    chose  I  any  man  to  be  a  ruler  over 
X.     *  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

C.    my  people  Israel ;  but  I  have 
X.     *  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  * 

C.  chosen  Jerusalem,  that  my  name 

K.  *  •         but  I  chose  David 

C,  might  be  there  ;  and  have  chosen  David 

K.  to  be  over  my  people  Israel. 

C,  to  be  over  my  people  Israel,  f 

"  If  they  sin  against  thee  (for  there  is  no  man  that  siimeth 
not.")— Ver,  46. 

On  this  translation  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  observed,  that 

♦  It  is  very  questionable  "whether  these  words  were  ever  part 
of  the  text  in  Samuel,  but  as  they  fill  up  the  sense  the  collation 
is  important. 

t  Kennicott* s  '*  Eemarks,"  p.  134. 
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cond  clause  renders  the  supposition  in  the 
lause  entirely  nugatory;  for,  if  there  be  no 
\at  sinneth  not,  it  is  useless  to  say,  if  they 
but  this  contradiction  is  taken  away  by 
ice  to  the  original  ki  jeketau  lak,  which 
be  translated — If  they  shall  sin  against  thee: 
mid  they  sin  against  thee,  ki  ain  adam  asher 
eta  (for  there  is  no  man  that  mat  not 
that  is,  there  is  no  man  impeccable,  none 
ble,  none  that  is  not  liable  to  transgress. 
i  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  various 
of  the  Bible  ;  and  so  our  translators  have 
tood  the  original;  for  even  in  the  31st  verse 
s  chapter  they  have  translated  jecheta,  if 
lan  TRESPASS :  which  certainly  implies  he 
or  might  not  do  it:  and  in  this  way  they  have 
ted  the  same  word,  if  a  soul  sin,  in  Lev.  v.  1, 
1  Sam.  ii.  25,  2  Chron.  vi.  22,  and  in  several 
places.  The  truth  is,  the  Hebrew  has  no 
o  express  words  in  the  permissive  or  optative 
ut  to  express  the  sense  it  uses  the  future 
>f  the  conjugation  haL* 


CHAPTER  X. 

I  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen 
le  king's  merchants  received  the  linen  yam  at  a  price, 
lariot  came  up  and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred 
>f  silver,  and  an  horse  for  an  himdred  and  fifty :  and  so 
le  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria,  did 
ag  them  out  by  their  means." — Ver.  28,  29. 

»assage  is  very  obscure,  and  various  have  been 
njectures  of  the  learned  as  to  its  meaning, 
at  fatiguing  the  reader  with  these,  we  will 

«  Comment,  in  loco. 
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give  Mr.  Charles  Taylor's  interpretation,  which  ifl^ 
at  least,  as  unexceptionable  as  anj  other  which  has 
been  proposed.  It  will  be  perceived  that  he  discards 
the  linen  yarn^  and  restricts  the  passage  to  hor$eL 
'^  And  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egjpti 
even  strings  [literally,  drawings  out,  prolongations^ 
[that  is,  of  horses,]  and  the  king's  mother  receiTed 
the  strings,  [that  is,  of  horses] — in  commutation— 
[exchange — ^barter].  And  a  chariot — [or  set  of  chariot- 
horses — that  is,  four'\  came  up  from  Egypt  for  six 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  single  horse  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty."  As  the  whole  context^  he 
remarks,  seems  rather  applicable  to  horses  than  to 
linen  yarn,  the  idea  preserves  the  unity  of  the 
passage,  while  it  strictly  maintains  the  import  of 
the  words.* 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

''  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  sat  at  the  table,  that  the  ynsA 
of  the  Lord  came  unto  the  prophet  that  brought  him  back,"  etc.— 
Ver.  20,  21. 

A  GREAT  clamour,  says  Dr.  Kennicott,  has  been 
raised  against  this  part  of  history,  on  account  of 
God's  denouncing  sentence  on  the  true  prophet  by 
the  mouth  o^  the  false  prophet;  but,  if  we  examine 
with  attention  the  words  of  the  original,  they  will 
be  found  to  signify  either  he  who  brought  him  back; 
or  whom  he  had  brought  back ;  for  the  very  same 
words  (asher  heshibo)  occur  again,  ver.  23,  where 
they  are  now  translated^  whom  he  had  brought 
back ;  and  where  they  cannot  be  translated  other- 
wise. This  being  the  case,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
consider  the  words  of  the  Lord  as  delivered  to  the 

♦  «  Fragments  to  Cahnet,"  No.  290. 
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prophet,  thus  brought  back ;  and  then  the 
ice  is  pronounced  by  God  himself,  calling  to 
out  of  heaven,  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  11.  And  that 
loom  was  thus  pronounced  by  God,  not  by  the 
prophet,  we  are  assured  in  ver.  26  :  "  The 
hath  delivered  him  unto  the  lion,  according  to 
ord  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  unto  him."* 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

ihoboam  was  forty  and  one  years  old  when  be  began  to 
etc.— Ver.  21. 

:£  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  years  in  this 
,  and  in  the  parallel  places  2  Chron.  xii.  13,  is 
*ect,  though  found  in  all  the  copies,  and  in  all 
mcient  versions;  but,  in  a  fragment  of  the 
an  and  Aldine  Septuagint,  it  is  said,  after 
on.  xii.  14,  that  "  he  was  sixteen  years  old  " 

he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned,  as  the 
p  copy  says,  "  twelve  years,"  but,  according  to 
bter,  "  seventeen  years,"  in  Jerusalem.  Houbi- 
iecides  for  this  reading,  which  he  supports  with 

strong   arguments.      That  Rehoboam  was    a 

man  when  he  came  to  the  throne  is  evident 
his  consulting  "  the  young  men  that  were 
ht  up  with  him'^  (2  Chron.  x.  8,  10).  They 
young  men  then;  and,  if  he  was  brought  up 

THEM,  he  must  have  been  young  then  also. 
38,  Abijab,  in  his  speech  to  Jeroboam  (2  Chron. 
)  says,  that  at  the  time  Rehoboam  came  to  the 
5  he  was  tender-hearted,  and  therefore  could 
rithstand  the  children  of  Belial,  raised  up 
\i  him  by  Jeroboam;  but  surely  at  that  time 
an,   as  Dr.  Wall   suggests,  could  be  reputed 

♦  «  Remarks,'*  p.  144. 
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young  and  tender-hearted,  qnite  devoid  of  experiaio< 
who  was  above  ybrf^  years  of  f^e.  Besides,  if  till 
reading  were  allowed,  it  would,  as  Dr.  A.  Clark 
remarks,  prove  that  Rehoboam  was  bom  before  hi 
father,  Solomon,  began  to  reign,  for  Solomon  reigne 
only  forty  years,  and  Rehoboam  immediately  sac 
ceeded  him. 

**  And  Abijam  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead." — ^Yer.  31. 

"  Among  the  various  corruptions  to  which  ancien 
MSS.  have  been  liable,"  says  Dr.  Kennicott,  "  noii( 
have  happened  more  easily  than  the  corruptions  o 
numbers  and  proper  names ;  and  yet,  as  no  word 
are  of  greater  consequence  to  "the  sense,  proportion 
able  care  should  be  taken  for  the  correction  of  sad 
mistakes.  The  name  of  this  king  of  Judah  is  noi 
expressed  three  ways.  Here,  and  in  four  othe 
places,  it  is  Abijam  or  Abtm  ;  in  two  other  place 
it  is  Abihu  ;  but  in  eleven  other  places  it  is  Abial 
as  it  is  expressed  by  St.  Matthew,  ch.  i.  7.  It  i 
remarkable,  that,  in  this  first  instance,  Abijam  \ 
Abiah  in  our  oldest  Hebrew  MS.,  supported  by  te 
other  copies.  Note  also,  that  it  is  here  Abiah,  an 
in  the  6r.  and  Syr.  versions;  and  though  iheprinU 
vulgate  has  Abiam,  yet  it  is  Abia  in  the  only  Lati 
MS.  consulted  on  this  occasion."*  But  it  has  f 
happened  that  our  translators  have  frequently  rei 
dered  a  name  variously,  where  there  is  no  diversil 
of  reading  in  the  original  text,  which  has  great 
added  to  the  evil,  and  gives  rise  to  much  incoi 
venience.  In  another  part  of  his  work  Dr.  Kenn 
cott  has  supplied  two  lists  of  names,  one  of  whi< 
comprises  those  that  differ  in  the  Hebrew  text,  ai 

*  "  PosthumoTiB  Bemarks,"  p.  135. 
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the  other,  those  which  are  varied  in  the  English 
translation.  It  might  be  well  for  a  person  to  correct 
the  Bible  which  he  uses  from  thesQ  lists;  by  so  doing 
he  would  avoid  much  perplexitj,  since  the  name  of 
a  person  is  now  found  so  greatlj  to  vary  that  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  same  person 
is  reallj  meant. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

"And  his  mothers  name  was   Maachah,  the   daughter  of 
AMahalom." — ^Ver.  10. 

These  is  a  very  remarkable  variation  in  the  name 
of  king  Abijam's  (or  Abijah's)  mother  :  in  the  book 
of  Kings  she  is  called  Maachahy  the  daughter  of 
Absalom;  and  even  in  2  Chronicles  (ch.  xi.  20)  she 
is  also  called  by  this  same  name  :  but  in  chap.  xiii. 
1,  2,  it  calls  her  by  the  name  of  Michaiah^  the 
daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah. 

To  solve  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Baruh  suggests  that 

the  title  am  he  melek,  hinges  mother^  and  that  of  he 

gebireky  translated  queen  (2  Kings  x.  13  ;  2  Chron. 

XV.  16),  describe  one  and  the  same  thing :  that  is, 

that  the  phrase,  And  his  mother  s  name  was^  etc.y 

when  expressed  on  a  king's  accession  to  the  throne, 

at  the   beginning  of  his  history,  does  not  always 

imply  that  the  lady  whose  name  is  then  mentioned 

was   the   king's  [natural]    mother.     He   conceives 

that  anttf,  "  the  king's  mother,"  when  so  introduced, 

is  only  a  title  of  honour  and  dignity  enjoyed  by  one 

Udy,  solely,  at  a  time,  of  the  royal  family,  denoting 

her  to  be  the  first  in  rank,  chief  sultana,  or  queen 

dowager,  whether  she  happened  to  be  the  king's 

[natural]  mother  or  not.     This  remark  seems  to  be 

corroborated  by  the  history  of  king  Asa  (1  Kings 

XV.  10  J  and  2  Chron.  xv.  16),  who  was  Abijah's 
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BOD.     In  the  book  of  Kings,  at  his  accession,  this   .-: 
same  Maachah,  Absalom's  daughter,  is  said  to  be  his   ? 
mother,   and  Asa   afterwards   deprived  her  of  the  j 
dignity  of  gehirehy  or  chiefest  in  rank,  on  accoimt 
of  her  idolatrous  proceedings  ;  but  it  is  certain  thst 
Maachah  was  his  grandmother,  and  not  his  mother, 
as  here  described;  therefore,  if  we  look  upon  the 
expression  of  the  hinges  mother  to  be  only  a  title 
of  dignity,  all  the   difficulty  will   cease  :  for  this 
Maachah   was   really  Abijah's   mother,  the  dearly 
beloved  wife  of  his  father,  Rehoboam,  who,  for  her 
sake,  appointed  her  son,  Abijah,  to  be  his  successor 
to  the  throne  ;  but  when  Abijah  came  to  be  king, 
that  dignity  of  the  hinges  mother^  or  the  first  in 
rank  of  the  royal   family,  was,  for   some   reasoD» 
perhaps    for    seniority,    given    to    Michaiahy   the 
daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah ;  and  afterwards,  on 
the  death  of  Michaiah,   that  dignity  devolved  to 
Maachah,  and  she  enjoyed  it  at  the  accession  of  Asa^ 
her  grandson,  who  afterwards  degraded  her  for  her 
idolatry.      This  Mr.  Baruh  submits  as  a  rational 
way  of  reconciling  all  these  passages,  which  seem  so 
contradictory  and  repugnant  to  each  other. 

The   better  to  prove  this,  he  observes   that  in 
2  Kings  xxiv.  12,  it  is  said,  "  And  Jehoiachin,  the 
king  of  Judah,  went  out  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he 
and  his  mother^  and  his  servants,  and  his  princes, 
and  his   officers  ;   and  the   king   of  Babylon  took 
him,"  etc.,   and  ver.   15:  "And  he  carried   away 
Jehoiachin  to  Babylon,  and  the  hinges  mother^  and 
the    king's    wives,   and    his    officers,"    etc.     And 
Jeremiah  (chap.  xxix.  2)  mentioning  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, says,  "  After  that,  Jeconiah  the  king, 
and   the   queen^  and  the   eunuchs,  the   princes  of 
Judah,  etc.,  departed  from  Jerusalem  :" — but  it  is 
84 
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evident,  that  the  queen,  in  this  verse,  cannot  mean 
Ae  king's  wife,  as  it  would  seem  by  the  trans- 
lators always  rendering  the  words  he  gebireh,  queen; 
it  means  the  lady  that  is  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  being  called  the  king^s  mother;  the 
phrase  he  gibereth,  in  Jeremiah,  corresponding  with 
am  he  melek,  the  hinges  mother,  and  amu,  his 
mother,  in  Kings.  The  Vulgate  translates  the  word 
gebirehy  1  Kings  xi.  19,  and  2  Kings  x.  13,  regina; 
1  Kings  XV.  13,  princeps ;  2  Chron.  xv.  16,  depo- 
suit  imperio  ;  Jer.  xxix.  2,  domina  ;  chap.  xiii.  18, 
dominatrici; — and  the  [English]  translators  always 
render  it  queen. 

That  "  king's  mother"  was  a  title  of  dignity  is 
obvious  by  1  Kings  ii.  19,  '^  Bathsheba  therefore 
went  ^unto  king  Solomon,  to  speak  unto  him  for 
Adonijah.  And  the  king  rose  up  to  meet  her,  and 
bowed  himself  unto  her,  and  sat  down  on  his 
throne,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  the  hinges 
mother;  and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand  ;"  for  it  was 
better  to  say,  "  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her ;" 
but  he  says,  "  for  the  king's  mother :"  and,  perhaps, 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Bathsheba  was  first 
invested  with  the  honour  of  that  dignity.* 

These  coujectures  of  Mr.  Baruh  are  established 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  by  the  late  editor  of 
Calmet.f 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

**  In  the  thirty  and  first  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began 
Omri  to  reign  over  Israel,  twelve  years :  six  years  reigned  he  in 
Tiizah."— Ver.  23. 

These   must  be   a  mistake   here   in   the   number 

♦  "  Critica  Sacra  Examined,"  pp.  131 — 135. 
t  "Fragments/' No.  16. 
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thirtj-one  :  for,  in  yer.  10  and  15,  it  is  said  that 
Zimri  slew  his  master,  and  began  to  reign  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  Asa:  and  as  Zimri  reigned 
only  seven  days,  and  Omri  immediately  succeeded 
him,  this  could  not  be  in  the  thirty-first^  but  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  Asa,  as  related  above.  Rabbi 
Solomon  Jarchi  reconciles  the  two  places  thus: 
"  The  division  of  the  kingdom  between  Tibni  and 
Omri  began  in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  Asa  :  this 
division  lasted  five  years,  during  which  Omri  had 
but  a  share  of  the  kingdom.  Tibni  dying,  Omri 
came  into  possession  of  the  entire  kingdom  ;  which 
he  held  seven  years:  this  was  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  Asa.  Five  years  he  reigned  over  part  of 
Israel ;  seven  years  he  reigned  alone  ;  twelve  years 
in  the  whole.  The  two  dates,  the  twenty- seventh 
and  the  thirty-first  of  Asa,  answering,  the  first  to 
the  beginning  of  the  division,  the  second  to  the  sole 
reign  of  Omri. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

'*  And  the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning, 
and  hread  and  flesh  in  the  evening." — Ver.  6. 

This  miracle  of  the  divine  power  and  providence 
for  His  own,  by  which  the  confidence  of  the  prophet 
must  have  been  strengthened  for  the  approaching 
conflict  with  the  idolaters,  and  the  sufierings  and 
privations  awaiting  him  in  his  vocation,  gave  many 
of  the  old  theologians  such  ofience,  that  they  changed 
the  troublesome  ravens  now  into  Arabians,  now  into 
Orebites  (inhabitants  of  an  imaginary  city,  Orbo,  or 
dwellers  in  the  rock  Oreb),  now  into  merchants;  not 
reflecting,  as  Keil  remarks,  that  by  such  assump- 
tions, irrespective  of  all  other  grounds,  the  main 
object  of  the  narrative  is  directly  frustrated.  For 
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provided  the  prophet  with  food  for  several 
his  abode  must  soon  have  become  known 
:ing,  especially  if,  according  to  ver.  6,  they 
him  food  every  morning  and  evening,  when 
[  have  been  sufficient  to  furnish  the  neces- 
>ply  at  one  time  for  several  days.  Besides, 
a  who  brought  the  food,  as  is  supposed, 
lave  brought  the  water  from  the  neigh- 
Jordan,  so  that  it  would  not  have  been 
y  to  change  his  hiding-place  after  the 
jp  of  the  Cherith.  Whoever  acknowledges 
ng  Grod,  as  this  sound  critic  observes,  will 
in  His  omnipotence,  that  He  can  cause  His 
to  be  nourished  even  by  ravens,  although 
I  the  most  voracious  of  birds. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Slijah  said  unto  them,  Take  the  prophets  of  Baal ;  let 
'.  them  escape.  And  they  took  them :  and  Elijah  brought 
na  to   the  brook  Kiahon,    and  slew  them  there.  — 


!j  is  so  revolted  by  this  narrative  that  he 
3,  "  Would  a  really  good  prophet  have  been 
)f  such  harshness  and  cruelty  ?"  and  as  he 
>elieve  it,  he  concludes  from  this  subjective 
that  the  fact  is  disfigured  and  exaggerated 
3gend.  But  the  objection  rests  upon  a  very 
ate  view  of  the  divine  economy  here.  Elijah 
ght,  not  because  he  practised  the  merited 
onis  on  the  priests,  inasmuch  as  these  had 
;ed  the  servants  of  the  true  God,  and  at  their 
on  queen  Jezebel  had  caused  them  to  be  put 
.  by  hundreds  on  account  of  religion,  but  be- 
'  the  divine  right  of  the  theocracy,  which 

St 
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prohibited  idolatry  on  pain  of  death  (Deut.  xvii. 
2 — 5;  xiii.  13 — 15,  etc.)  And  that  the  punishment 
was  not  too  severe  is  shewn  by  Michaelis,  looking  at 
the  moral  evil  and  corruption  of  idolatry.  But> 
besides  this,  idolatry  and  seduction  to  the  service  of 
idols,  as  a  practical  denial  of  the  Lord  as  the  onlj 
true  God,  required  to  be  punished  with  extermina- 
tion, if  the  object  of  the  institution  of  a  divine 
revelation  was  to  be  attained.*  To  infer  from  this, 
however,  as  Bayle  and  others  have  done,  that  the 
bloody  persecution  of  heretics  is  authorised,  com- 
pletely overlooks  the  difference  between  idolaters 
and  Christian  heretics,  and  confounds  the  New  Tes- 
tament evangelical  position  with  the  Old  Testament 
legal  point  of  view,  for  which  Christ  rebuked  his 
disciples  (Luke  ix.  65,  etc.) 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  And  he  said,  Go  forth,  and  stand  upon  the  monnt  before  the 
Lord.  And,  behold,  the  Lord  passed  hy,  and  a  great  and  strong 
wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the 
Lord ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind :  and  after  the  wind  an 
earthquake ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake :  and  after 
the  earthquake  a  fire ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire :  and 
after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice." — Ver.  11,  12. 

Storm,  earthquake,  and  fire  are  symbols  of  the 
divine  punishment,  exterminating  the  ungodly  (Pa. 
xviii.  8,  etc.:  Isa.  xiii.  13;  xxix.  6;  xxx.  30 : 
Sir.  39,  28,  etc.)  Not  in  these  Jehovah  appears, 
but  in  the  sound  of  a  gentle  blowing  or  soft  murmur: 
the  sign  of  the  nearness  of  God  (Job  iv.  16),  which 
is  the  love  that  endures  the  sinner  with  sparing 
mildness,  with  patience  and  long-suffering,  and 
delays  the  punishment  as  long  as  mercy  is  possible. 

*  Keil,  Comm.  in  loco, 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

the  prophet  departed,  and  waited  for  the  king  by  the  way, 
guised  himself  with  ashes  upon  his  face." — ^Ver.  38. 

difficult  to  conceive  how  the  prophet  could 
se  himself  hy  spreading  ashes  over  his  face,  as 
ixt  imports.  But  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
•  for  a  transcriber  to  mistake  aphoD,  a  fillet  or 
ge,  for  aphan,  dust,  the  former  of  which  was 
)ly  the  original  reading.  Montanus  and  Hou- 
i  have  so  rendered  the  text,  and  they  are  sup- 
by  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  LXX.  and  the 

36. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

I  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The  Lord  forbid  it  me,  that  I 
5ive  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee." — Ver,  3. 

persons  have  found  it  difficult  to  justify  the 
3t  of  Naboth  on  this  occasion,  considering  all 
rcumstances  of  the  case,  as  far  as  they  are 
;ted  in  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  historian, 
is  determination  will  appear  perfectly  just, 
It  is  recollected,  that  under  the  Mosaic  law 
»rd  had  commanded  that  no  inheritance  should 
ut  of  the  family  or  tribe  to  which  it  was 
illy  given  (Lev.  xxv.  23,  etc.)  Our  translation 
be  improved,  however,  if  it  were  rendered 
-"  And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The  Lord  hath 
ien  to  me  my  giving  the  inheritance  of  my 
3  unto  thee." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

jn  the  king  of  Israel  gathered  the  prophets  together,  about 
indred  men,  and  said  unto  them.  Shall  I  go  against 
.-Gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I  forbear?    And  they  said, 
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Gk>  up ;  for  the  Lord  shall  deliyer  it  into  the  hand  of  the  Idog." 
— Ver.  6. 

These  prophets  were  neither  the  four  hundred 
prophets  of  the  groves,  who  did  not  appear  before 
Elijah  on  Carmel,  nor  the  prophets  of  Baal  (eh.  xtIu. 
19)  as  many  old  expositors  thought,  for  by  these 
Ahab  could  not  enquire  at  the  word  of  Jehovah 
(ver.  5).  They  were  prophetce  vitulorum^  that  ii^ 
prophets  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  who  complied 
with  the  calf-worship — gave  themselves  out  as  the 
prophets  of  Jehovah,  worshipped  under  the  symbol 
of  the  calves,  and  came  forward,  therefore,  of  their  own 
accord,  without  a  divine  call,  and  were,  if  not  in 
the  pay,  at  least  in  the  service,  of  the  idolatrous 
king  of  Israel.  Jehoshaphat,  therefore,  does  not 
acknowledge  them  as  the  true  prophets  of  Jehovah, 
and  enquires  if  there  were  none  such  (ver.  7). 
Ahab  then  names  to  him  Micaiah,  the  son  of 
Imlah,  but  with  the  remark,  that  he  hates  him 
because  he  never  predicts  to  him  good,  but  only 
evil.* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  prophecy  of 
the  king's  prophets  is  couched  in  the  same  ambigu^ 
ous  terms  by  which  the  false  prophets  in  the  heatiien 
world  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  credit,  while 
they  deluded  their  votaries.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve that  the  word  it  is  not  in  the  original :  "  The 
Lord  will  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king;"  and 
the  words  are  so  artfully  constructed  that  they  may 
be  interpreted  for  or  against ;  so  that,  be  the  event 
whatever  it  might,  the  juggling  prophet  could  save 
his  credit  by  saying  he  meant  what  had  happened. 
Thus,  then,  the  prophecy  might  have  been  under- 

*  Keil,  Comm.  in  loeo, 
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.— **The  Lord  will  deliver  [Ramoth  Gilead] 
the  king's  [Ahab's]  hand;"  or  "The  Lord 
ieliver  [Israel]  into  the  king's  hand;"  t.e,y  into 
band  of  the  king  of  Syria.*  And  Micaiah 
tts  these  words  of  uneertainly  in  order  to 
ale  and  expose  them.f 

ad  there  came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and 
'.  will  persuade  him  [Ahabl.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
3with  ?  And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying 
in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  And  he  said,  Thou  uialt 
jAe  him,  and  prevail  also :  go  forth,  and  do  so.  Now  there* 
lehold,  the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all 
thy  prophets,  and  the  Lord  haSi  spoken  evil  concerning 
— Yer.  21—23. 

lere  is  considerable  difficulty  in  this  passage, 
here  is,  consequently,  a  great  diversity  amongst 
s  and  commentators  in  their  attempts  to  inter- 
it.  We  cannot  detail  the  views  taken  of  it, 
nust  satisfy  ourselves  with  noting  that  Scott 
3  nearest  the  truth,  we  believe.     He  says,  "  In 

to  leave  Ahab  without  excuse,  and  to  give  a 
iry  lesson  to  others  in  future  ages,  Micaiah 
es  his  vision  ;  but  in  it  truths  rather  than  facts 
'evealed.  The  prophet  himself  states  that  he 
'elating  what  he  saw  (ver.  19)  in  vision  ;  and, 
3il  observes,  J  the  symbolic  form  of  the  vision  is 
ibjective  arbitrary  embellishment  of  the  prophet, 
e  rationalists  will  have  it,  but  a  simple  repre- 
tion  of  the  spiritually  real  vision,  in  which  the 

was  revealed  to  the  prophet,  that  the  prophecy 
e  calf-prophets  was  given  by  a  lying  spirit  to 
oy  Ahab.  What  the  prophets  see  in  these 
IS  are  symbolical  of  certain  facts  and  truths, 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  loco, 

t  Barrett,  "  Synops.  Crit.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  866. 

X  Comment,  in  kio, 
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which  bear  some  analogy  or  correspondence  to  them* 
Micaiah  had,  in  spirit  or  in  vision,  seen  the  Lord 
sitting  on  His  heavenly  throne,  surrounded  by  the 
heavenly  hosts  on  both  sides,  and  asking.  Who  will 
seduce  Ahab  to  go  to  the  battle  against  Bamoth- 
Gilead,  that  he  may  fall  there  ?     After   one  had 
proposed  this  counsel  and  another  that,  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy  came  forward  with  the  proposal  to  seduce 
Ahab,  as  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  his  prophets, 
to  undertake  the  war.     Rightly  recognising  thifl» 
however,  says  Keil,  the  older  theologians,  for  the 
most  part,  erred  in  supposing  the  spirit,  which  as  a 
lying  spirit  inspired  the  false  prophets,  to  be  SataD, 
which   the  Hebrew  heruach  cannot  signify.     It  is 
rather  the  personification  of  the  principle  of  prophecy, 
abstracted  from  the  distinction  between  true  and  false 
prophecy.     The  supernatural  influence  of  the  lying 
spirit  on  the  false  prophets  is  so  brought  to  view 
in  the  prophetic  vision,  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
presents  itself  as  a  lying  spirit  in  the  false  prophets 
to  deceive  Ahab.     Jehovah  sends  this  spirit,  because 
the  seducing  of  Ahab  is  inflicted  on  him  as  a  judg- 
ment of  God  for  his  unbelief.     But  that  this  lying 
spirit  proceeded  from  Satan  is  not  intimated  here, 
because  the  object   is  only  to  exhibit  the   divine 
government   in    the   deception    destined   for   Ahab 
through  his  prophets.     Besides,  the  old  theologians 
did  violence  to  the  text  when  they  explain^ed  the 
expressions — "  Jehovah  said.  Who  will  persuade,  or 
seduce,  Ahab  ?"  (peteh^  to  persuade  or  entice  one  to 
something,    mostly    in   a   bad    sense,   therefore    to 
seduce);  "to  persuade  him,  thou  wilt  be  able  also; 
go  forth,  and  do  so"  (ver.  20,  22);  and  "Jehovah 
hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  these  thy 
prophets"   (ver.  23),  by  the  idea,  foreign   to  the 
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^  Scriptures,  of  a  passive,  divine  permission,  as 
md  it  in  Theodoret  and  others.  According  to 
)ture,  God  orders  the  evil,  also,  without  on  that 
int  "willing  or  producing  sin.  At  the  root  of 
prophetic  vision  lies  the  thought  that  Jehovah 
ordered  it — that  Ahab,  misled  by  a  prediction 
a  to  his  prophets  by  the  lying  spirit,  should 
rtake  the  war,  that  he  may  therein  be  punished 
bis  ungodly  conduct.  As  he  did  not  like  to 
ken  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  the  mouth  of 

true  servant,  God  gave  him  over  (Rom.  i. 
26,  28)  in  his  unbelief  to  the  influences  of  a 
fc  of  lies*  But  that  thereby  human  freedom  is 
destroyed  is  evident  from  the  "  thou  wilt  per- 
e  him;"  still  more  from  the  "thou  wilt  also 
ail"  (ver.  22);  since  the  former,  and  still  more  the 
r,  pre-supposes  the  possibility  of  resistance  to 
tation  on  the  part  of  man,  and  therefore  human 
om.  The  reader  may  see  more  on  this  subject 
eil,  who  has  quoted  the  evangelical  theologians, 
sten,  Olshausen,  Hengstenberg,  and  J.  MUller, 
last-named  of  whom  says,  "God  undoubtedly 
Is  in  a  living,  influential  relation  to  evil  in  the 
;ure,  subjecting  it  to  His  orders,  and  at  the  same 

adapting  His  universal  plan  to  it,  directing  its 
lopment,  and  assigning  to  its  appearance  in  the 
d  of  reality  the  plan  which  eternal  wisdom  has 
ided  for  it;"  while  at  the  same  time  it  leaves 
ached  the  principle,  "  that  the  efficient  causality 
nl  lies  altogether  in  the  creature." 


9^ 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

*^  Then  the  king  sent  unto  him  a  captain  of  fifty  with  his  tttjL 
And  he  went  up  to  him :  and,  behold,  he  sat  on  tiie  top  of  an  wL 
And  he  spake  unto  him,  Thou  man  of  God,  the  king  hath  tuit 
Gome  down.  And  Elijah  answered  and  said  to  the  captain  of 
fifty,  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heavo^  ' 
and  consume  thee  and  thy  fifty.  And  there  came  down  fixe  fina 
heaven,  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty." — Yer.  9,  10. 

Whebein,  it  has  been  asked,  consisted  the  grievoni 
crimes  of  these  captains  and  their  men  (for  then 
were  three  captains  and  their  fifties  sent),  who 
merely  executed  the  command  of  their  master! 
Keil  suggests  two  cases  as  conceivable:  either  tfal 
captains  held  Elijah  to  be  no  true  prophet,  and  tiioi 
their  address  as  an  insult  to  the  prophetic  ofiice  ia 
the  person  of  a  man  whom  God  had  acknowledge! 
hj  so  many  miracles  as  His  servant,  was  an  indireek 
insult  to  the  Lord;  or  they  held  Elijah  to  be  a  tnn 
prophet,  and  then  the  summons  to  surrender  himself 
in  order  to  be  led  bound  to  the  king,  was  a  direet 
and  still  more  daring  contempt  of  the  prophet,  al 
well  as  of  the  Lord  his  God.  In  either  case,  thert' 
fore,  the  punishment  was  just.  The  servants  dii 
not  merely  what  they,  as  servants  of  the  king,  wwB 
bound  to  do,  but  shared  in  the  ungodly  disposition 
of  their  sovereign,  and  with  reckless  audacity  in- 
sulted the  Almighty  God  in  the  person  of  ih0 
prophet.  This  wicked  opposition  to  God  the  Lord 
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is  punished,  and  certainly  not  by  the  prophet,  but 
by  the  Lord  Himself,  who  realises  the  word  of  His 
flervant.  Whoever,  therefore,  adds  Keil,  on  account 
of  this  act,  charges  the  prophet  with  cruelty,  does 
not  reflect  that  this  charge  falls  not  on  the  prophet, 
bnt  much  rather  on  God  the  Lord.  The  disaster 
did  not  befall  the  third  captain,  who,  with  his  men, 
obeys  the  king's  command,  and  goes  to  the  prophet; 
but  instead  of  contemptuously  summoning  him  to 
surrender  himself  a  prisoner,  rather  bows  his  knee 
before  the  man  of  God,  and  begs  the  life  of  himself 
and  his  soldiers. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  And  as  he  was  ^ing  up  by  the  way,  there  came  forth  little 
diildren  out  of  the  city,  and  mocked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Go 
vpf  thou  bald  head.  And  he  turned  back  and  looked  on  them,  and 
enrsed  Ihem  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  etc. — ^Ver.  23,  24. 

The  Hebrew  words  norim  kethenim  not  only  signify 
Hale  children,  but  young  men  also;  kethen  being 
used  to  denote  not  only  little^  but  young,  in  oppo- 
ntion  to  old ;  and  nor,  to  denote  not  only  a  child, 
bat  young  man,  grown  to  years  of  maturity  ;  thus 
Isaac  is  called  nor,  when  twenty-eight  years  old; 
Joseph,  when  thirty-nine ;  and  Rehoboam  when 
forty.  In  our  old  English  language  the  word  child 
means  a  person  of  such  an  age.  Shadrach,  Meschach, 
and  Abednego  were  doubtless  men  when  they  were 
let  over  the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  yet 
what  they  sung  in  the  fiery  furnace  is  called,  "  The 
Kmg  of  the  three  children,*' 

Another  thing  to  be  remarked  is,  that  these 
idolatrous  young  men  did  not  merely  insult  Elisha, 
hut  they  derided  his  prophetic  character,  both  by 
ihe  mode  in  which  they  referred  to  the  ascent  of 
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Elijah  to  heaven — "  Go  up,  thou  bald  head;  GO  up, 
thou  bald  head;"  that  is,  follow  the  example  of  jour 
master,  and  ascend  to  heaven  in  our  sight;  and  also 
by  the  use  of  the  epithet  which  thej  applied  to  him 
— "  thou  BALD  HEAD."  For  it  docs  not  appear  tha^ 
Elisha  was  at  this  time  an  old  man;  he  had  nd  ' 
doubt  shaved  his  head  either  under  a  religious  vow^ 
or  as  an  indication  of  his  prophetic  character,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  with  reference  to  this  that  the  expres- 
sion was  employed. 

With  regard  to  the  curse  or  imprecation  pro- 
nounced by  Elisha,  the  event  shows  it  to  have  beai 
uttered  under  a  divine  influence,  and  therefore  does 
not  at  all  involve  the  question  of  the  prophet's 
humanity.  Those  persons  who  take  one  part  of  the 
narrative  to  suit  their  own  purpose  and  reject  the 
other  because  it  removes  the  difficulty  that  is  other- 
wise involved  in  the  transaction,  act  a  most  unwise 
and  unfair  part.  But  did  these  two  bears  really 
DEVOUR  the  two  and  forty  children,  as  some  have 
represented  ?  Certainly  not;  the  supposition  is  not 
credible,  and  neither  the  original  nor  our  translatioB 
represents  this  to  have  been  the  case.  It  is  merely 
said,  "They  tare  them,"  which  might  have  been 
done  in  various  degrees,  without  depriving  a  single 
person  among  the  forty-two  of  life. 

CHAPTER  III. 

*'And  Elisha  said  .  .  .  now  bring  me  a  minstreL  Andik 
came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  tin 
Lord  came  upon  him." — Ver.  14, 16,' 

Numerous  examples  of  the  powerful  influence  o£ 
music  in  calming  and  elevating  the  mind  may  be 
found  in  Bochart*  and  elsewhere;  and  it  was^  no 

♦  "  Hierozoikon,"  i.  p.  461,  etc, 
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iS  a  means  of  gatheriDg  his  thoughts  hj  the 
es  of  music  from  the  impression  of  the  outer 
and  repressing  the  life  of  self  and  of  the 
to  be  transferred  into  the  state  of  internal 
by  which  the  spirit  would  be  prepared  to 
the  divine  revelation,  that  the  prophet  called 
minstrel.  And  when  the  minstrel  played, 
id  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Elisha.* 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

there  cried  a  certain  womaii  of  the  wives  of  the  sona  of 
lets  unto  Elisha,  saying,"  etc. — Yer.  1 . 

hence  to  ver.  6  of  chap,  viii.,  there  is  an 
b  of  a  series  of  miraculous  works  performed 
ha,  all  of  which  fall  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram, 
'  Israel,  but  are  arranged,  not  strictly  in 
logical  order,  but  still  in  a  certain  order  of 
The  union  of  the  natural  order  with  the 
logical,  in  which  the  latter  has  been  partly 
ed  to  the  former,  and  partly  the  natural 
lance  to  the  succession  of  time,  is  pointed  out 
absence  of  the  form  of  connection  proper  to 
w  historiography,  for  events  succeeding  each 

This  combination  of  the  chronological  and 
itural  principle  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
:  prophets,  especially  in  Isaiah.     The  cause 

peculiar  phenomenon  is,  as  Keil  points  out, 
e  strict  adherence  to  the  chronological  point 
w  would  necessarily  have  led  to  such  a  dis- 
trment  of  the  homogeneous  matter  as  would 
»een  detrimental  to  the  general  impression. 

•  Keil,  Com.  in  loco, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  And  there  was  a  great  famine  in  Samaria ;  and,  behold,  fhef 
besieged  it,  until  an  a8s*s  head  was  sold  for  fonrscore  pieces  <H 
silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dore's  dung  for  fiye  pieces 
of  silver."— Ver.  25. 

The  Hebrew  rash  chemor  should  be — not  an  atit 
head,  but  a  pile  of  bread. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 

"  And  one  of  his  servants  answered  and  said,  Let  some  take,  I 
pray  thee,  five  of  the  horses  that  remain,  which  are  left  in  <i» 
city  (behold,  they  are  as  all  the  multitude  of  Israel  that  are  left 
in  it :  behold,  I  say,  they  are  even  as  all  the  multitude  of  tlM 
Israelites  that  are  consumed) ;  and  let  us  send  and  see."  — *  ! 
Ver.  13. 

The  exact  English  of  the  text,  as  we  now  have  if» 
is  this,  "  And  the  servant  said,  Let  them  take  now 
five  of  the  remaining  horses,  which  remain  in  it; 
behold  they  are  as  all  the  multitude  of  Israel,  which 
\remain  in  it;  behold  they  are  as  all  the  multitude 
of  Israel  ivhich'\  are  consumed;  and  let  us  send  and 
see." 

The  second  set  of  the  textual  words  is  in  neither 
the  Septuagint  nor  the  Syriac  version,  and  they 
are  wanting  in  more  than  forty  of  the  MSS.  collated 
by  Kennicott  and  De  Eossi.  In  some  they  are 
left  without  points ;  in  others,  they  have  been 
written  in,  and  afterwards  blotted  out;  and  in 
others,  four,  in  some  five,  of  the  words  are  omitted. 
They  stand  on  little  authority;  and  the  text  shoiild 
be  read,  omitting  the  words  enclosed  by  brackets^  as 
above.* 

*  Dr.  A.  Olarke,  Comment,  in  loco, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

in  the  fifth  year  of  Joram  the  son  of  Ahab  king  of 
ehoshaphat  being  then  king  of  Judah,  Jehoram  the  son 
haphat  king  of  Judah  began  to  reign." — ^Ver.  16. 

HAPHAT  reigned  twenty-Jive  years,  and  Jeho- 
is  son  reigned  but  eight  (1  Kings  xxii.  42; 
^s  viii.  17;  2  Chron.  xx.  31;  xxi.  5),  so  that 
Id  not  have  reigned  during  his  father's  life, 
t  being  king  twenty  years,  and  eight  years. 
ese  words  are  wanting  in  three  of  Kennicott 
►e  Rossi's  MSS.  in  the  Complutensian  and 
editions  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  Peshito 
,  in  the  Parisian  Heptaplar  Syriac,  the  Arabic, 
I  many  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  collated  by 
;ott  and  De  Rossi,  both  printed  and  manu- 
to  which  may  be  added  two  in  the  late  Dr.  A. 
*s  library,  one  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  other 
3leventh  century,  and  what  he  judges  to  be  the 
)rinceps  of  the  Vulgate. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Azariah,  son  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah." — ^Ver.  1. 

ve  already  noticed  the  confusion  arising  from 
iption  of  proper  names.  The  person  here 
oed  is  a  king  of  Judah,  and  yet  we  can 
y  tell,  as  Dr.  Kennicott  remarks,  what  his  real 
ras;  at  least,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  we 
;ed  only  the  printed  Hebrew  text;  for  there  it 
ressed  four  different  ways  in  this  same 
p —  Ozriah,  Ozrihu^  Oziah,  and  Ozihu  I  The 
s  oldest  Hebrew  MS.  happily  relieves  us  from 
Bculty,  by  reading  truly  (in  ver.  1,  6,  7),  Ozihu 
\h\  where  the  printed  text  is  differently  cor- 
.     This  reading  is  called  true^  because  it  is 
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supported  by  the  Sjriac  and  Arabic  versions,  in 
these  three  verses — ^because  the  printed  text  itself 
has  it  so,  in  ver.  32  and  34  of  this  very  chapter— 
because  it  is  so  expressed  in  the  parallel  place  in 
Chronicles,  and  because  it  is  (not  AzariaSy  but) 
OziaSy  in  St.  Matthew's  genealogy.* 

''And  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  made  a  conspiracy  againit 
Fekah  the  Bon  of  Bemaliah,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and 
reigned  in  his  stead,  m  the  twentieth  year  of  Jotham  the  son  of 
XJzziah/'— Ver.  30. 

Here  it  is  said  that  Hoshea  slew  Fekah,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Jotham;  and  to  have  reigned  in  his 
stead.  The  twentieth  year  of  Jotham  was  certainly 
the  fourth  of  Ahaz.  But  it  is  said,  chap,  xviu  1, 
that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz,  Hoshea  began  to 
reign.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  removed?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  beginning  of  Hoshea's  reign  may 
be  considered  in  a  double  respect.  From  the  foordi 
of  Ahaz  to  the  twelfth,  he  reigned  as  sovereign; 
whereas,  after  the  twelfth  of  Ahaz  he  was  subject  to 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  paid  him  tribute.  See 
chap,  xviii.  10,  11. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred 
fourscore  and  five  thousand :  and  when  they  arose  early  in  tihs 
morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses." — Ver.  36. 

In  this  passage,  as  in  several  others,  the  verb,  not 
having  a  nominative,  should  be  rendered  imper- 
sonally. Thus  the  absurdity  of  dead  corpses  rising  up 
in  the  morning  will  be  avoided  : — "  And  at  the  time 
of  rising  in  the  morning,  behold  they  were  all  dead 
corpses."t 

•  Kennicott's  "  Bemarks,"  p.  140. 

t  For  the  numbers,  vide  on  1  Sam.  vL  19. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

**  And  Isaiah  the  prophet  cried  unto  the  Lord :  and  he  hrought 
the  shadow  ten  degrees  backward,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in 
the  dial  of  Ahaz."— Ver.  11. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  enter  into  the  speculations 
of  learned  men  as  to  the  precise  form  of  the  sun-dial 
here  spoken  of,  and  upon  which  the  miracle,  in 
answer  to  the  prophet's  prayer,  was  performed.* 
With  regard  to  the  miracle  itself,  Lobenthal,  as 
Keilf  observes,  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  the 
text  does  not  require  the  assumption  of  a  regression 
of  the  sun,  or  a  reversion  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
as  the  church  fathers,  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  Jacob  of 
Edessa  in  Eph.,  Theodoret,  and  many  others  believed. 
It  only  asserts  a  miraculous  recession  of  the  shadow, 
in  explanation  of  which  we  do  not  want  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  rising  and  sinking,  by  means  of  an 
earthquake,  of  the  body  that  cast  the  shadow  on  the 
steps,  but  only  the  assumption  of  a  miraculous 
refraction  of  the  sun's  rays,  effected  by  God,  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  prophet,  for  which  faint  analogies 
occur  in  the  usual  course  of  nature;  as,  for  example, 
the  phenomenon  quoted  by  all  expositors,  observed 
in  the  year  1703,  at  Metz,  in  Lothringen,  by  the 
prior  of  the  monastery  there,  P.  Romuld,  and  others, 
namely,  that  the  shadow  of  a  sun-dial  went  back  an 
liour  and  a  half. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

"And  he  set  a  graven  image  of  the  grove  that  he  bad  made  in 
the  house,"  etc. — ^Ver.  7. 

It  seems  a  strange  thing  for  Manasseh  to  have  made 
ih^  image  of  a  grove^  and  to  have  placed  it  in  the  house 

♦  They  may  be  seen  in  Pictorial  Bible,  in  loco.,  etc. 
t  "  Comment,  on  Kings." 
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of  the  Lord  as  an  object  of  religions  worship.  Bat  the 
fact  is  that  the  Hebrew  word  asherah,  although  it 
sometimes  denotes  a  grove,  seems  more  frequently 
employed  to  signify  an  idol,  an  image  carved  oat  of 
wood — Astarte,  or  Venus  (see  the  following  verses). 

'*  And  he  brought  out  the  grove  from  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
without  Jerusalem,  unto  the  brook  Eidron,  and  burned  it  at 
the  brook  Eidron,  and  stamped  it  to  small  powder,  and  cast  the 
powder  thereof  upon  the  graves  of  the  chndren  of  the  people. 
And  he  brake  down  the  houses  of  the  sodomites,  that  were  by 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  where  the  women  wove  hangings  for  tli^ 
grove." — Ver.  6,  7. 

To  bring  out  a  grove  from  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
as  Josiah,  rather  Hilkiah  the  priest  by  command  of 
Josiah,  is  here  represented  to  have  done,  seems 
hardly  a  likely  thing,  any  more  than  the  weaving  of 
hangings  for  a  grove  would  be.  Nor  is  there  any 
necessity  so  to  read  the  text.  The  confusion  has 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Hebrew  asherah 
"  a  grove,"  being  sometimes  the  name  given  to  the 
goddess  introduced  into  Israel  by  King  Solomon,  and 
by  the  worship  of  which  the  Israelites  became  so 
lamentably  infected.  She  is  sometimes  named 
Ashtaroth,  at  other  times  Astarte,  and  again 
Asherah;  and  it  is  her  image,  no  doubt,  that  is 
spoken  of  in  the  text;  the  same  '^  graven  image  of 
the  grove"  which  Manasseh  made,  and  set  up  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  (chap.  xxi.  7).  Whenever  Asherah 
is  associated  with  Baal  in  the  history  of  the 
Israelites,  the  former  of  these  terms  denotes  an  idol| 
and  not  a  collection  of  trees,  as  it  does  in  some 
passages  (Deut.  xii.  3,  etc.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

i£R£  are  manj  variations  in  the  names  of  persons 
intioned  in  this  chapter,  compared  with  the  gene- 
»gie8  preserved  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Several 
these  arise  merely  from  the  mutation  of  certain 
ibrew  letters  ;  others  from  the  want  of  an  uniform 
thod  of  rendering  the  Hebrew  by  the  translators ; 
i  some  others,  probably,  from  the  circumstance  of 
I  same  person  having  two  or  more  names  ; — no 
^mmon  thing. 

CHAPTER  II. 

And  afterward  Hezron  went  in  to  the  daughter  of  Machir 
father  of  Gilead,  whom  he  married  when  he  was  threescore 
ra  old ;  and  she  bare  him  Segub.  And  Segub  begat  Joir,  who 
three-and-twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead.'* — Ver.  21, 22. 

IS  and  other  passages,  as  the  acute  and  ingenious 
tor  of  Calmet  observes,*  afford  an  instance  of 
option,  attention  to  which  will  tend  to  remove 
ae  Scripture  difficulties. — Machir  (grandson  of 
jeph)  called  "  Father  of  Gilead "  (that  is,  chief 
that  town),  gave  his  daughter  to  Hezron,  "  who 
•k  her  ;  and  he  was  a  son  of  sixty  years  (sixty 
irs  of  age),  and  she  bare  him  Segub  :  and  Segub 
^at  Jair,  who  had  twenty-three  cities  in  the  land 
Gilead  " — no  doubt,  the  landed  estate  of  Machir, 

♦  "  Fragments,"  No.  329. 
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who  was  80  desirous  of  a  male  heir.  Jair  acquired 
a  number  of  other  cities,  which  made  up  his  posses- 
sions to  threescore  cities  :  however,  he  as  well  u 
his  posterity  and  their  cities,  instead  of  being 
reckoned  to  the  family  of  Judah,  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  by  their  paternal  descent  from  Hezron, 
are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Mackir^  the  father  of 
Gilead.  Nay,  more,  it  appears  from  Numb,  xzxii. 
41,  that  this  very  Jair,  who  was,  in  fact,  the  son  of 
Segub,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Judah^  is 
expressly  said  to  be  '^  the  son  of  Manasseh^^  becaufle 
his  maternal  (rather  his  adopting)  great-grandfather 
was  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  and  Jair  inherit- 
ing his  property,  was  his  lineal  representative.  So 
that  we  should  never  have  suspected  his  being  other 
than  a  son  of  Manasseh,  naturally^  had  only  the 
passage  in  Numbers  been  extant. 

In  like  manner,  Sheshan,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
gives  his  daughter  to  Jarha,  an  Egyptian  slave 
(whom  he  liberated,  no  doubt,  on  that  occasion) ; 
but  the  posterity  of  this  marriage,  Attai,  etc.,  are 
not  reckoned  to  Jarha,  as  an  Egyptian,  but  are 
reckoned  to  Sheshan,  as  an  Israelite;  and  succeeded 
to  his  estate  and  station  in  Israel.  (Vide  verse 
34,  etc.) 

Thus,  also,  we  read,  that  Mordecai  adopted  Esther, 
his  niece,  he  tooh  her  to  himself  to  be  a  daughter^ 
(Heb.  "  to  daughter y^  as  we  say  to  take  to  wifey 
N.B.  This  being  in  the  time  of  Israel's  captivity, 
Mordecai  had  no  landed  estate;  for  if  he  had  had 
any,  he  would  not  have  adopted  a  daughter,  but  a 
son.  (Esther  ii.  7.) 

Thus,  also,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  adopted  Moses: 
and  he  was  to  her  to  be  a  son  (literally,  to  son^ — ; 
before) .     (Exod.  ii.  10.) 
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iSy  also,  we  read  (Euth  iv.  17)  that  Naomi  had 
:  a  son  is  bom  to  Naomi;  when  indeed  it 
16  son  of  Buth,  and  only  a  distant  relation,  or 
kt  all,  to  Naomi,  who  was  merely  the  wife  of 
lech,  to  whom  Boaz  was  a  kinsman,  but  not 
arest  by  consanguinity. 

IS,  too,  we  read  of  Hiram,  the  artificer,  that  he 
le  son  of  a  widow  woman — herself  of  the  tribe 
iphthali  (1  Kings  vii.  14);  but  Hiram  is 
bed  (2  Chron.  ii.  14)  as  the  son  of  a  woman 
daughters  of  Dan, 

m    we  have    a    passage    which    includes  no 

liderable  difficulty  in  regard  to  kindred  ;  but 

is,  perhaps,  to  be  explained  upon   this   prin- 

The  reader  will  perceive  it  at  once,  by  com- 

'  the  columns,   . 

Kings  xxiv.  17.  2Chkok.  xxxvi.  9, 10. 

1  the  king  of  Babylon  *'  Jehoiachin    reigned   three 

iiattaniah,  his  {Jehoi-  months  and  ten  days  in  Jeru- 

fatheb's    brother,  salem,  and  when  the  year  was 

his  stead;  and  changed  expired,    king    Nehuchadnez- 

e  to  Zedekiah."  zar  sent  and  hrought  him  to 

if  it  appears  that  Zede-  Bahylon,     with    the     goodly 

%s  SON   to  Joaiahy   the  vessels   of  the  house  of   the 

fjehoiachin ;  andf  eon-  Lord ;    and    made    Zedekiah, 

^,  that  he  was  uncle  to  his  bbothek,  king  over  Judah 

lin,  and  Jerusalem." 

BBSMIAH  i.  2,  3. 

^6  days  of  Jehoiakim,  1  Chbon.  iii.  16. 

1    of  Josiah   king   of  ''  And  the  sons  of  Jehoiakim 

unto  the  end  of  the  were,  Jeconiah  his  son,  ZedC' 

\  year  of  Zedekiah  the  kiah  his  son." 

Tosiah  king  of  Judah."  By  this  it  appears  that  Zede- 

lap.  xxxyii.  1 :    '^  And  kiah  was  son  to  Jehoiakim, 

edekiah,    the    son    of 

rdigned" 

V  is  this  ?  Zedekiah  is,  in  Kings,  "  the  son  of 
:"  in  Chronicles  he  is  "  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  I" 
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.  .  .  .  Bj  way  of  answer,  Observe  (1)  the  w( 
dodu^  rendered  "  father's  brother,"  that  is,  uncle, 
Kings,  bears  also  the  sense  of  favourite^  or  one  p 
ferred,  selected  from  among  many;  and  this  may 
the  import  of  the  passage,  '^  And  the  king  of  Bal 
Ion  made  Mattaniah  his  favourite  —  king."  ( 
Zedekiah  was  son,  by  natural  issue,  of  Jehoiakii 
whereby  he  was  grandson  to  Josiah  :  but^  might : 
his  grandfather  adopt  him  as  his  son  ?  We  f 
Jacob  doing  this  very  thing  to  Ephraim  and  Man 
seh,  the  sons  of  Joseph  ;  ''  as  Reuben  and  Sim* 
they  shall  be  mine  :"  and  they,  accordingly, 
always  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Jacob.  In  1 
manner,  if  Josiah  adopted  Zedekiah,  his  grands 
to  be  his  own  son,  then  would  this  young  prince 
reckoned  to  him,  and  both  places  of  Scripture 
correct — as  well  that  which  calls  him  son  of  his  ] 
father,  Jehoiachim,  as  that  which  calls  him  soi 
his  adopted  father,  Josiah.  That  this  might  ea 
be  the  fact  appears  by  the  dates :  for  Josiah ' 
killed  ante  a.d.  606,  at  which  time  Zedekiah  ' 
eight  or  nine  years  old  ;  he  being  made  king  c 
A.D.  594,  when  he  was  twenty-one.  Thus  the  wl 
difficulty,  which  has  greatly  perplexed  critics, 
once  vanishes. 

It   should    seem,  then,    that  in  any    of   the 
stances  above  quoted,  the  party  might  be  descril 
very  justly,  yet  very  contradictorily, — as  thus, 

1.  Jair  was  tlie  son  of  Manasseh but, 

2.  Jair  was  begotten  by  Judah. 

1.  Attai  was  son  of  Sbesban but, 

2.  Attai  was  begotten  by  Jarba. 

*1.  Esther  was  daughter  of  Mordecai    but, 

2.  Esther  was  begotten  by  Abihail. 
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1.  Moses  was  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  .hut, 

2.  Moses  was  hegotten  hy  Amram. 

1.  Ohed  was  the  son  of  Naomi   hut, 

2.  Ohed  was  the  child  of  Euth. 

1.  Hiram  was  of  the  trihe  of  Naphthali hut, 

2.  Hiram  was  of  the  tiibe  of  Dan. 

1.  ZedeHah  was  son  to  Josiah hut, 

2.  Zedekiah  was  son  to  Jehoiachin. 

This  kind  of  double  parentage  is  perplexing  to 
as  we  have  no  custom  analogous  to  it ;  and 
isiblj  it  might  be  somewhat  intricate  where  it 
s  practised  :  however,  it  occurs  elsewhere,  besides 
Scripture. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

So  they  hired  thirty  and  two  thousand  chariots,  and  the  king 
[aachah  and  his  people,"  etc. — Ver.  7. 

E  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  x.  6,  mentions  thirty- 
» thousand  soldiers,  exclusive  of  the  thousand  sent 
the  king  of  Maachah  ;  but  of  chariots  or  cavalry 
mention  is  made  ;  besides  which,  the  number  of 
riots  here  given  is  utterly  incredible.  It  should 
remarked,  therefore,  that  the  word  rechab  denotes 
only  a  chariot  but  also  a  rider  (Isa.  xxi.  7),  and 
this  sense  it  is  probably  employed  in  the  above 
)ted  text ;  or  rather,  in  a  collective  sense — cavalry. 
80,  it  will  make  the  number  of  troops  agree  exactly 
th  the  statement  in  Samuel. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  And  under  it  [the  molten  sea]  was  the  similitade  of  ozei.''  i 
— Ver.  3. 

• 
In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Kings  vii.  24,  instead  of  ftfr^ 

kerim,  oxen,  we  have  pekoim,  knops,  in  the  form  ol 

colocynths^  which  is  supposed  by  able   critics  to  bi 

the  reading  that  ought  to  be  received  here  ;  the  onsj 

word  having  been  mistaken  for  the  other.     Houbi*' 

gant,    however,   contends  that   the  words  in  botki 

places  are  right,  but  that  beker  does  not  signify  la. 

ox  here,  but  a  large  kind  of  grape,  according  to  ill 

meaning  in  Arabic.     But  this  is  contested  by  Dr.  A* 

Clarke,  who  states  that  beker,  or  hekereth,   has  no 

such    meaning  in   Arabic,  though    the   phrase  otil 

albekar,    or    ox-eye,  signifies    a    species   of   blaA 

grape.     Houbi  gant's    criticism,   therefore,   must  be 

abandoned,  and  a  change  of  letters  in  the  passage 

be  admitted. 

•'  And  it  received  and  held  three  thousand  baths." — ^Ver.  5. 

This  molten  sea  is  said,  in  1  Kings  vii.  26,  to 
have  held  but  two  thousand  baths  ;  and  variom 
solutions  have  been  offered  of  the  difficulty  involved 
in  the  variation.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
enumerate  these,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  we 
should  do  so.  From  ch.  iii.  3,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cubit  in  use  at  the  time  the  books  of  Chronicles  were 
written  differed  from  that  used  in  the  time  of  MoseSj 
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it  is  extremely  probable  that  a  similar  altera- 

had  been    made  in    measures  of  capacity,   so 

two  thousand  of   the   old   baths   might  have 

equal  to  three  thousand  of  those  used  after  the 

ivity. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
mon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple. — ^Ver.  12 — 42. 

BE  are  some  remarkable  variations  in  this 
er,  as  recorded  here  and  in  1  Kings,  ch.  viii. 
the  method  of  accounting  for  them  adopted  by 
Baruh  seems  very  plausible.  He  conceives 
as  it  was  an  extempore  public  speech  or  oration, 
•wards  committed  to  writing  from  recollection, 
probable  that  several  copies  were  made  by  the 
►es,  differing  in  some  particulars  from  one  another, 
gh  agreeing  in  essentials,  and  in  general,  in  the 
tical  words  :  the  copy  recorded  by  the  author  of 
;s  might  be  the  only  one  known  to  him,  or  it 
it  be  then  deemed  the  most  authentic.  But  the 
or  of  Chronicles,  being  possessed  of  another 
',  thought  fit  to  insert  it  entire,  not  with  any 
ition  of  depreciating  or  correcting  the  former 
',  but  to  preserve  so  valuable  a  fragment,  espe- 
y  as  it  coincided,  in  a  great  measure,  with  his 
jral  plan  ;  being  thereby  furnished  with  ample 
«r  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  copy  registered 
he  book  of  Kings.  It  may  be  well  to  observe, 
16  same  writer  suggests,  that  ver.  13,  in  2  Chron. 
.8  no  part  of  the  prayer,  but  only  an  explanatory 
nthesis,  to  describe  the  place  on  which  Solomon 
1  when  he  uttered  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

**  And  Tiglath-pilneser  king  of  Assyria  came  unto  him,  and 
distressed  hun,  but  strengthened  him  not." — Ver.  20. 

This  has  been  thought  to  contradict  2  Kings  xvi«  , 
9;  but  it  has  been  from  a  want  of  attention  to  the  i 
scope  of  the  writer.  Tiglath-pilneser  did  assist 
Ahaz  against  the  king  of  Syria  ;  but  this  did  little 
service  to  the  king  of  Israel :  he  did  not  assist  him 
to  recover  the  cities  which  had  been  taken  from  him 
by  the  Philistines,  nor  did  he  lend  him  any  forces 
to  join  to  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  he  rather 
weakened  him,  by  exhausting  his  treasury,  and  de- 
stroying Samaria,  by  which  the  way  was  opened  to 
spoil  the  country  more  easily  in  the  next  reign. 


We  have  passed  over  many  passages  in  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles,  which  differ  more  or  less  from 
the  parallel  passages  in  Samuel  and  the  Kings, 
because  we  could  have  done  little  more  than  remark 
on  each  of  them,  either  that  one  person  bore  more 
than  one  name,  under  which  he  is  spoken  of  by 
the  different  writers  ;  that  our  translators  have  not 
always  translated  the  Hebrew  letters  uniformly  into 
English;  that  there  were  some  dialectical  variations 
among  the  Hebrews,  which  are  preserved  in  these 
books ;  or  that  some  slight  corruptions  have  crept 
into  them  during  the  process  of  repeated  transcrip- 
tion, since  they  were  originally  published.  These 
considerations  we  can  as  well  suggest  once  for  all, 
as  we  could  have  done  it  upon  every  passage  where 
it  would  be  called  for. 

On   several    passages  we  have  shewn  that  the 
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nts  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  intended 
supplemental  to  those  in  the  preceding  books, 
eir  name  in  the  Septuagint  translation  indi- 
;*  and  the  diligent  student  of  the  Bible  will 
it  advantageous  to  institute  a  close  collation 
ese  books  with  Samuel  and  the  Kings,  through- 


[APAAEinOMENQN  of  things  omitted;  that  Ib,  in  the 
'  part  of  the  sacred  history. 


Ill 
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CHAPTER  n. 

"  The  wHole  congregation  together  was  forty  and  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  threescore." — Ver.  64. 


Though   the    sum  total,  both  here  and  in  Nehe-    ' 
miah,  is  equal,  namely,   forty-two    thousand  three ' 
hundred  and  sixty,  yet  the  particulars  reckoned  ap^ 
make    only    twenty-nine    thousand  eight   hundred 
and  eighteen  in  Ezra,  and  thirty-one  thousand  and 
eighty-nine  in  Nehemiah  ;  and  we  find  that  Nehe-  > 
miah   mentions  one    thousand    seven    hundred  and 
sixty-five  persons  which  are  not  in  Ezra,  and  Ezra 
has  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  not  mentioned  in 
Nehemiah.      This    last    circumstance,   which    has 
seemed  to  render  all  hope  of  reconciling  them  im- 
possible, Mr.  Alting  thinks  is  the  very   point  by    j 
which  they  may  be  reconciled  ;  for  if  we  add  Ezra's   J 
surplus  to  the  sum  in  Nehemiah,  and  Nehemiah's 
surplus   to    the  number   in   Ezra,    they   will  both 
amount  to    thirty-one  thousand  five   hundred  and 
eighty- three  ;    which,    subtracted    from    forty -two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty,  leaves  a  deficiency 
of  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
which  are  not  named,  because  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  or  to  the  priests, 
but  to  the  other  Israelitish  tribes.* 

*  See  "  ComprehensiYe  Bible,'*  in  hco, 
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comprehend  under  this  head  what  the  Jews 
dad  in  the  Hagiographay  that  is,  Holj 
ings;  viz.,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes^ 
fche  Song  of  Solomon.  Thej  are,  to  a  con- 
able  extent,  composed  in  measured  sentences, 
have  other  characteristics  of  poetical  compo- 
I.  Thej  stand  in  the  English  Bible  between 
listorical  and  the  prophetical  books;  but  the 

included  in  the  Hagiographa,  in  addition  to 
ooks  we  have  named,  Ruth,  Jeremiah's  Lamen- 
ts, Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the 
>ooks  of  Chronicles,  which  formed  but  one  book, 
1  also  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
le  classification  we  have  adopted  is  purely  arbi- 
,  and  has  been  made  for  convenience,  chiefly, 
writings  of  the  prophets  are,  in  many  parts,  of 
hly  poetic  character,  examples  of  which  have 

given  in  treating  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Esal  writings;*  but  there  is  much  of  prose,  in  the 
tive  and  hortatory  discourses  intermixed  with 
rophecies,  to  which  the  poetry  is  almost  wholly 
led.  We  could  not  well  have  comprised  the 
letic  books,  therefore,  under  the  title  of  poetic 
);  to  have  done  which,  moreover,  would  have 
to  suppress  their  distinctive  appellation. 

•  VoL  i.  pp.  183—222,  and  pp.  227—267. 
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A  KEY  to  the  meaning  of  many  passages,  as  also  to 
the  scope  or  purpose  of  many  of  the  discourses  in 
this  hook,  will  he  found,  if  it  he  home  in  mind  that 
it  was  written,  as  is  proved  hy  internal  evidence,* 
during  the  interval  that  elapsed  hetween  the  rehellion 
under  Nimrod  and  the  call  of  Abraham,  when  the 
whole  of  the  human  family,  with  hut  a  few  exceptions^ 
as  it  would  appear,  were  given  up  to  idolatry,  and 
the  pious  worshippers  of  tlie  only  true  God  regarded 
any  marked  suffering  or  affliction  happening  to  one 
of  their  number  as  evidence  or  proof  of  some  heinous 
and  secret  sin,  or  hypocrisy.  It  is  plainly  seen  that 
this  thought  pervades  the  conversations  and  addresses 
of  both  Job  and  his  friends,  who  were  alike  per- 
plexed to  comprehend  the  course  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, which  occasionally  permits  the  wicked  to 
flourish  and  prosper  exceedingly,  while  the  devout  and 
faithful  servants  of  God  are  cast  down  and  afflicted. 
Job  preserved  his  integrity,  upon  the  whole;  but  the 
perplexity  in  which  he  was  involved  in  attempting 
to  reconcile  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence under  which  he  suffered  sometimes  caused 
him  to  utter  very  bitter  complaints,  and  even  to 
accuse  his  Maker  of  unjust  dealing  with  him.     The 

*  A  sammary  of  the  arguments  in  proof  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Townsend'a  **  Scripture  Communion  with  God,"  voL  i, 
pp.  131—134. 
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msness  of  his  own  rectitude,  and  the  en- 
ed  views  he  entertained  of  the  divine  per- 
s,  bore  him  up,  however,  in  the  main,  and 
i  him  to  exhibit,  upon  the  whole,  that  won- 
patience  in  submitting  to  what  he  could  not 
ihend,  which  has  made  him  an  example  to  God's 
ig  people  throughout  all  ages  (James  v.  11). 

CHAPTER  I. 

said,  It  may  be  that  my  sons  haye  sinned,  and  cursed 
heir  hearts." — ^Ver.  5. 

[XJKST  and  Lee  translate,  "Have  blessed  the 
)ds  in  their  hearts."  Wemyss,  with  Dathe, 
the  expression  general,  "  They  have  offended 
1  their  hearts."  The  word  Elohim  is  often 
L  to  false  gods,  and  the  Hebrew  may  mean 
as  in  the  English  version,  "  cursed  God,"  or, 
,  "  blessed  the  gods."  But,  as  Mr.  Townsend 
38,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  ren- 
is  adopted;  for  he  who  blesses  the  true  God 
)  said  to  curse  idols,  and  he  who  blesses  an 
xj  be  said  to  curse  in  his  heart  the  true  God. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Q  said  his  wife  unto  him,  Dost  thou  still  retain  thine 
'  ?    Curse  God  and  die."—Ver.  9. 

iO  at  the  piety  and  practice  of  Job,  punctually 
ning  his  religious  duties,  as  well  as  leading  a 
ife,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  his  having  a 
ind  the  mother  of  his  children,  who  would 
ately  advise  him,  when  suffering  so  intensely 
ras,  to  "  curse  God  and  die."  The  thought  is 
tiff   to   our   moral   sense,   and   we   feel    that 
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although  such  a  thing  is  possible,  it  is  hardly ; 

bable,  and  we  hence  look  for  some  solution  of 

difficulty.     Dr.  Lee  says  that  the  word  berech  n< 

signifies  to  curse.     It  is,  on  the  other  hand^  use 

denote  blessing ;  but  Robertson  (Heb.  Dick)  a 

as  the  Hebrews  accounted  the  cursing  of  Go 

horrid  a  thing,  they  used  this  same  word  (as  1 

and  in  chap,  i.),  because  they  would  not  expre 

by  a  proper  word.     As  a  verb,  it  seems  first  to  1 

been  applied   to    camels,  when   kneeling    dowi 

receive  their  burdens;  and  hence  the  idea  of 

mission  in   kneeling,   for  the  purpose  of  recei 

something  from  a  superior;  and  hence,  also,  recei 

a  blessing,  and  actively  giving  or  bestowing 

also   to    ask    or   receive   a  blessing   on   depar 

Townsend  thinks  that  as  imposing  a  burden  si 

to  be  connected  with  the  primitive  meaning  of 

word,  it  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  opprei 

or  affliction,   and,  actively,  treating  or  considc 

another   as  the  author  of  it;  and  we  believe 

this  is  the  best  sense  that  can  be  imputed  to  it  ] 

Job's  wife  witnessed  his  affliction,  and  perhaps 

thus   early  in    his   heavy   trials,  his  perplexit 

account  for  them — the  prevalent  idea  then  see: 

to  be,  as  we  gather  from  all  the  reasonings  of 

Job  and  his  friends,  that  affliction  was  the  c* 

quence  of  personal   sin,   especially  of  hypocri 

gently  remonstrates  with  him,  and,  in  effect, 

Why  perplex  thyself  as  to  the  especial  reasc 

cause  of  these  afflictions  ?  Submit  thyself  to  t 

accept  them  as  an  affliction  from  the  hand  of 

of  which  thou    shalt  never,  perhaps,   discover 

reason — submit  thyself  to  Him  thus,  and  die. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

i        "Let  tliem  curse  it  tliat  curse  the  day,  who  are  ready  to  raise 
[     vp  their  mouxning"  [margin,  a  leviathan]. — ^Yer.  8. 

I  This  translation  is  scarcely  intelligible;  nor  is 
.  the  original  free  from  obscurity.  Schultens,  Rosen- 
ndller,  and  afler  them  Dr.  Good,  have  laboured 
much  to  make  it  plain.  Thej  think  the  custom  of 
mreerersy  who  had  execrations  for  peoples,  places, 
things,  days,  etc.,  is  here  referred  to;  such  as 
Balaam,  Eljmas,  and  many  others  were:  but,  as 
Dr.  Clarke  suggests,  it  canuot  be  thought  that  a  man 
who  knew  the  Divine  Being,  and  His  sole  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  so  well  as  Job  did,  would  make 
Rich  an  allusion.  He  must  have  known  that  such 
persons  and  their  pretensions  were  impostors  and 
execrable  vanities.  The  Doctor  gives  the  fol- 
lowing translation  and  paraphrase  of  the  words, 
which  closely  resemble  the  sense  given  in  Cover- 
dale's  Bible: — "Let  them  curse  it  who  detest  the 
day;  them  who  are  ready  to  raise  up  the  leviathan." 
That  is,  Let  them  curse  my  birthday  who  hate 
daylight,  such  as  adulterers,  murderers,  thieves,  and 
banditti,  for  whose  practices  the  night  is  more  con- 
venient: and  let  them  curse  it,  who  being,  like  me, 
weary  of  life^  are  desperate  enough  to  provoke  the 
leviathan,  the  crocodile,  to  tear  them  to  pieces.  By 
kmathan  some  understand  the  greatest  and  most 
imminent  dangers;  and  others,  among  whom  is 
Dr.  Lee,  the  devil ^  whom  the  enchanters  are 
desperate  enough  to  attempt  to  raise  by  their 
iacantations. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  attempt  to  remove 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  text  is  involved  is  not 
▼ery  satisfactory.     It  is  forced  and  unnatural.     The 
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idea  of  those  who  are  weaiy  of  life  inyoking  ibn 
crocodile  to  tear  them  to  pieces  can  hardly  be  ao- 
cepted  as  probable.  Mr.  Townsend*  has,  we  think, 
a  much  more  probable  conjecture,  and  certainlj  tfa( 
best  one  we  can  suggest  or  elsewhere  find.  Id 
Psalm  Ixxiv.  14,  he  observes,  "  leviathan  "  denotei 
Egypt,*  and  in  Isaiah  xxvii.  1,  Babylon;  that  is,  in 
these  two  passages  the  word  denotes  the  existing 
idolatrous  power  that  persecuted  the  Church  (A 
God;  and  he  thinks  that  the  singularly  emphatical 
and  metaphorical  language  of  this  chapter  renders 
it  more  than  probable  that  while  allusion  is  constant^ 
made  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  ocean,  the  same  kind 
of  idolatrous  persecuting  power  is  described  under 
the  figure  by  which  it  is  described  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  and 
Isa.  xli.  As  it  was  usual,  he  observes,  to  represent 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  God  under  the 
emblems  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts,  so  is  the 
general  enemy,  a  persecuting  idolatry,  there  repre- 
sented under  the  emblem  of  the  crocodile.  Hence,  he 
argues,  that  the  passage  refers  to  the  idolatroas 
persecuting  power  which  was  afflicting  the  Church 
of  God,  between  the  commencement  of  the  empire 
of  the  first  Ninus,  or  Nimrod,  and  the  call  of 
Abraham.  The  allusion  of  Job.  in  this  view,  is  to 
the  too  late  repentance  of  those  who  cursed  the  day 
when  they  gave  their  assistance  to  the  forming  and 
consolidating  of  Nimrod's  empire;  and  the  general 
meaning  of  the  passage  will  be,  Let  my  own 
religious  friends  curse  the  day  of  my  birth;  and  the 
particular  verbal  meaning  is  best  expressed  in  om 
authorised  version,  or  with  a  slight  and  justifiable 
alteration,  "  Let  them  curse  it  [the  day  of  my  birth] 

*  ''Scriptural  CommuiiioTi'wi^Qiofiir  wVi«o. 
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that  curse  the  day  when  they  were  ready  [or  willing, 
or  prepared]  to  raise  up  [that  which  is  now  the 
cause  of]  their  mourning;"  or,  according  to  the 
margin,  to  raise  up  the  leviathan,  the  idolatrous 
persecuting  power  that  is  now  afflicting  the  churches, 
the  patriarchal  families,  which  constitute  the  true 
Church  of  God. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  Bat  he  saveth  the  poor  from  the  sword,  from  their  mouth, 
ud  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty." — Ver.  15. 

To  avoid  the  harsh  construction  of  this  verse,  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  translates,  upon  the  authority  of  eleven 
MSS.  and  four  of  the  ancient  versions,  as  follows: — 


He  sayeth  from  the  sword  of  their  mouth ; 
The  poor  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty. 


Or  thus — 


He  saveth  from  the  sword  of  their  mouth : 
And  with  a  strong  hand  the  impoverished. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  To  him  that  is  afflicted  pity  should  be  shewed  from  his  friend ; 
but  he  forsaketh  the  fear  of  the  Almighty." — ^Ver.  14. 


i  This  is  much  better  translated  by  Mr.  Good,  ac- 
cording to  the  reading  of  thirty-two  of  Kennicott 
and  De  Rossi's  MSS. — 

''  Shame  to  the  man  who  despiseth  his  friend ; 
He  indeed  hath  departed  from  the  fear  of  the  Almighty." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

**  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  Jiveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand 
at  the  latter  daj-  upon  the  earth  ;  and  though  after  my  skin,  woxmB 
destrojr  this  body,  yet  in  my  ^esh  ahaH  I  see  God.*'— YtiT.2.5,^^. 
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This  passage,  though  difficult  in  its  constrnction,    ^ 
has  ever  been  cherished  by  the  Church  as  the  earlieflt 
undoubted  expression  of  a  belief  in  the  ineamatioD 
of  the  Son  of  God  after  the  promise  to  Eve,  and  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  grave;  but 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  set  aside  this 
interpretation,  and  to  make  it  only  a  declaration  of 
Job's  belief,  expressed  in  Oriental  style,  that  Grod 
would,  at  the  last,  redeem  him  from  all  his  afflicticHi, 
and  that  his  flesh — that  is,  his  person — would  agun 
move  about  upon  the  earth  after  the  usual  manner; 
an  extremely  far-fetched  and  forced  interpretation, 
which  would  not  have  been  attempted  had  it  not 
been  to  serve  a  purpose.     Pfeiffer  has  a  dissertation 
on  the  passage^  in  which  he  shows  (1)   that  the 
office  of  gael,  redeemer,  can  only  be  appropriately 
applied  to  God  the  Son,  as  man's  kinsman,  in  his 
human  nature;  (2)   that  whenever  gael,  or  any  of 
its  derivatives,  is  applied  to  God,  it  is  always  to  bo 
understood  of  the  Second  Person  of  the   Trinity; 
(3)    that   the   work    of    redemption    is    peculiarly 
ascribed    to    Christ;    (4)   that   Job's   redeemer  is 
described  as  being   God-Man  {the  anthropos);  for 
that  the  word  chi,  living,  which  is  applied  by  way 
of  distinction  to  God,  shows  him  to  be  God,  and 
that   the    expression,    ''He   shall   stand   upon  the 
earth,"  implies   that  He  shall  be  manifested,  and 
therefore  that  He  is  Man.     For  the  general  argn- 
ments  of  those  who  refer  the  passage  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
the  student  may  consult  Poole's  Synopsis,  Pearson 
on  the  Creed,  Faber  on  the  Three  DispensationSi 
Dr.   Lee's   Job,    and    Dr.  Pye    Smith's    Scripture 
Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  tine  \Ai^T  o^  -vtrhom  thus 
translatea  it — 
ISO 
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I  sordy  do  know  my  Bedeemeb,  the  Liynro  onb  ; 
And  £te,  the  Last,  will  arise  oyer  the  dust. 
And  after  the  disease  has  cut  down  my  skin, 
Even  from  my  flesh  I  shall  see  Ood. 

CHAPTEE  XXIL 

'  He  shall  deliver  the  island  of  the  innocent :  and  it  is  de- 
sred  by  the  pnreness  of  thine  hands/' — ^Ver.  30. 

>  one  can  read  this  verse,  as  it  stands  in  the 
iglish  Bible,  and  understand  it.  What  is  "the 
and  of  the  innocent,"  and  where  is  it  ?  Not  in 
is  world,  surely;  but  it  is  of  this  world  and  of 
6  men  in  it  that  Eliphaz  is  speaking.  Nor  is  the 
&rginal  reading  any  better — "  The  innocent  shall 
eliver  the  island."  Here  are  still  the  "  innocent," 
Dd  the  ^^  island."  Many  of  the  translators  are  as 
inch  at  fault  as  the  commentators.  The  word 
endered  island  is  ai,  which  the  English  translators, 
dth  others,  have  taken  as  the  singular  of  ajim^ 
ilands;  but  Schultens  finds  several  other  and  more 
Qtelligible  meanings  for  the  word;  and  Lee  takes  it 
OP  the  particle  cr,  usually  pointed  az,  in  an  indefi- 
ite  sense,  whosoever^  and  the  verb,  jemelet,  per- 
onally,  and  to  be  translated  passively,  in  which 
ase  the  same  word  in  the  next  clause,  in  niphal 
rill  afford  a  good  explanation  of  it.  His  version 
f  the  verse  is,  "  Whoso  is  pure,  him  shall  God 
eliver  ;  yea,  thou  shalt  be  delivered  by  the  clean- 
ess  of  thine  hands."  No  doubt  the  passage  is 
ery  obscure,  and  we  ought  not  to  insist  upon  any 
articular  translation  of  the  words.  Parkhurst, 
king  ai  to  denote  a  settlement,  or  an  habitation, 
I  in  Ezek.  xxvi.  18,  renders  the  first  clause  of  the 
jrse,  "  He  [God]  shall  deliver  the  habitation  of 
€  innocent,"  which  ia,  after  all,  perhaps,  as  good  aa 
9  can  bare,  and  is  closer  to  the  Hebrew  than  Letf»% 
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There  is  great  probability  in  the  opinion  of  tboi 
who  suppose,  with  Calvin,  that  this  Psalm,  foui 
somewhere  else,  was  placed  by  him  who  collecti 
the  Psalms  as  an  introduction  to  the  whole.  Basilii 
calls  it  a  '^  short  preface  "  to  the  Psalms,  and  thi 
this  view  is  of  great  antiquity,  says  Hengstenber 
may  be  gathered  from  Acts  xiii.  33,  where  Pac 
according  to  the  correct  text,  as  is  agreed  by  tl 
most  approved  critics,*  quotes  as  the  first  Psal 
that  which,  in  our  collection,  occupies  the  secoi 
place.  If  the  first  were  considered  as  only  a  so 
of  preface,  the  numbering  consequently  would  tal 
its  commencement  at  the  one  following,  as,  iudee 
is  the  case  in  some  manuscripts.  And  the  matt< 
of  the  first  Psalm  is  admirably  suited  to  this  appl 
cation  of  it,  for,  along  with  its  admonitory  tendene; 
the  consolatory  is  also  brought  prominently  out.  1 
the  latter  respect,  it  may  be  regarded  as,  in  fact, 
short  compendium  of  the  main  subject  of  the  Psalms 

PSALM  XIX. 

"  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul :  t 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple."- 

Ver.  7. 

Many  expositors,  perplexed  by  the  declarations 
'  JErasmuB,  Mill,  BengeL  Griesbach,  eU.       \  "SLcsi^Xjbs^ 
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the  Apostle  concerning  the  law,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  and  elsewhere,  would  understand  by 
Torahy  here,  the  gospel,  or  the  whole  idea  of 
religion,  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  being 
instruction.  But  this  notion,  as  Hengstenberg 
observes,  is  altogether  untenable.  Tor  ah,  although 
certainly  it  meant  instruction  generally,  is  always 
employed  in  the  existing  usage,  which  was  formed 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  that 
instruction  only,  which  stands  in  commands ;  it 
always  means  lawj  not  excepting  Isa,  i.  10  ;  viii. 
16.  But  even  if  its  meaning  were  doubtful,  he 
adds,  the  synonyms  would  be  sufficient  to  remove 
all  doubt.  The  difficulty  is  set  aside  by  the  remark, 
that  David  only  speaks  of  what  the  law  is  for  those 
tv^ho,  like  himself,  are  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  in 
(7hom,  consequently,  the  inmost  disposition  of  the 
beart  coincides  with  the  law,  of  that,  therefore, 
«rhich  theologians  call  the  third  use  of  the  law,  or  its 
ase  to  the  regenerate.  In  this  respect,  it  is  a  source 
5f  internal  joy,  that  he  has  in  the  law  a  pure  mirror 
Df  divine  holiness,  a  sure  directory  for  his  actions. 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  do  with  the  relation 
of  the  law  to  the  fleshly,  those  sold  under  sin. 


PSALM  XLIX. 

**  Wherefore  shoiild  I  fear  in  the  days  of  evil,  when  the 
iniquity  of  my  heels  shall  compass  me  about ! " — Ver.  5. 

Taking  the  Hebrew  word  akebiy  which  we  render 
my  heels,  as  the  contracted  plural  of  akebim,  sup- 
planters.  Dr.  Kennicott  translates  the  passage—- 

"  Wherefore  should  I  fear  in  ihe  days  of  evil  ? 
Though  surrounded  by  the  wickedness  of  my  enemiea" 
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PSALM  LXIL 

*'  God  hath  spoken  once ;  twice  have  I  heard  this,  that  power    ■ 
belongeth  unto  God.    Also  unto  thee,  0  Loild,  belongeth  meiey: 
for  thou  renderest  to  every  man  according  to  hU  wodL"-* 
Ver.  11,  12. 

Except  some  of  the  ancient  versions,  almost  every 
version,  translation,  and  commentary,  says  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  has  missed  the  sense  and  meaning  of  this 
verse.     Of  the  former  verse  the  doctor  offers  the 
following  translation  :    ^^  Once   hath    God  spoken ; 
these  two  things  have  I  heard."     But  what  are  the 
two  things  the  Psalmist  had  heard?    (1.)    Ki  oz 
lealehimy  ^*  That  strength  is  the  Lord's  ;**  that  is, 
He   is    the    origin  of  power,     (2.)    Velech    adoni 
chesed,  **  and  to  thee,  Lord,  is  mercy  ;"  that  is.  He 
is  the   Fountain  of  mercy.     These,  then,  are  the 
two  grand  truths  that  the  law,  jea,,  the  whole  rere- 
lation  of  God,  declare  through  every  page.     He  is 
the  Almighty — He  is  the  most  merciful ;  and  hence 
the  inference,  the  powerful,  just,  and  holy  God,  the 
most  merciful  and  compassionate  Lord,  will  by  and 
bye  judge    the    worlds    and   will   render   to    mian 
according  to  his  works.  How  this  beautiful  meaning, 
adds  the  doctor,  should  have  been  unseen  by  almost 
every  interpreter  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  these  verses 
contain  one  of  the  most  instructive  truths  in  the 
Bible. 

PSALM  LXVIII. 

"  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the 
wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with 
yeUow  gold.  "—Ver.  13. 

See  vol.  ii.  pp.  197,  198. 
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In  addition  to  what  is  there  written,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  Hebrew  word  shopetim,  here  rendered 
'pots,  maj  mean  the  long,  parallel  fissures  in  the  rocks, 
or  deep  valleys  and  glens,  with  opposite  and  corre- 
sponding parts  ;  or  subterraneous  passages,  which 
resemble  works  of  art  from  the  order  of  their 
arrangement,  in  either  of  which  discomfited  troops 
might  hide  themselves.  The  sense  of  this  very 
difficult  passage  will  then  be  :  "  Though  ye  have 
been  forced  to  seek  shelter  among  the  rocks,  and 
have  been  polluted  with  smoke  and  dirt  ;  yet  ye  shall 
soon  assume  the  splendidness  of  victory  and  tiiun^h ; 
ye  shall  resemble,  not  only  the  gay  appearance  of 
the  Assyrian  banners,  but  the  gorgeous,  out-spread 
wings  of  the  dove  that  are  displayed  on  them."  This 
interpretation  will  appear  the  more  probable,  if  it  be 
considered  that  the  Jews,  when  they  formed  any 
grand  procession  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
victory  or  offering  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  God, 
were  clothed  in  white. 


PSALM  LXIX. 

'^  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat ;  and  in  my  fftirst  they 
gave  me  vinegar  to  drink.  Let  their  table  become  a  snare  before 
them  and  a  trap.  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  see  not ; 
and  make  their  loins  continTially  to  sbake.  Pour  out  thine  indigna- 
tion upon  them,  and  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take  hold  of  them. 
Let  their  habitation  be  desolate;  and  let  none  dwell  in  their 
tents.  .  .  .  Add  iniquity  unto  their  iniquity  :  and  let  them  not 
come  into  thy  righteousness.  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the 
book  of  the  Hying,  and  not  be  written  with  the  righteous."— 
Ver.  21—28. 

Tehes  is  one  of  the  psalms  that  have  been  scoffingly 
called  "cursing  psalms,"  and  which  have  been 
declared  to  be  in  opposition  to  all  our  ideas,  not 
only  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  mercy,  but  of  those 
VOL.  in.  K  1^5 
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traits  of  benevolence    and  charitj  which  are   the 
characteristics  of  all  good   men.     That  the  inter- 
pretation which  this  implies  is  a  false  one  is  certain 
from, the  fact  that  this  psalm  is  expressly  appro- 
priated by  our  Saviour  as  a  prophecy  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  sufferings,  and  of  the  derision  to  which, 
in  that  extremity,  he  should  become  subject.     And 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  if  there  is  nothing  in- 
compatible with    all  proper  views   of  the    Divine 
Being,  and  all  proper  conduct  and  disposition  in  His 
people  in  this  psalm,  so  there  is  nothing  incompatiUe 
with  them  in  those  other  psalms  in  which  similar 
expressions  occur.      As  to   the   precise  import  of 
such  •xpressioDS  as  those  in  the  text,  it  has  been 
observed  that   they   are   to   be    considered  not  as 
prayers    but   as  predictions,  the    imperative  mood 
being  put   for   the   future  tense,  agreeably  to  the 
known  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language  (see  Gen.  xx. 
7;  xlii.  18;    xlv.  18;    Isa.  vi.  10;    Jer.  i.  10),  and 
shown  to  be  so  by  the  future  being  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  prediction,  as  in  Ps.  xxviii.  4,  5.     This 
idiom  is  more  natural  in  prediction  than  in  other 
kinds  jpf  composition,  because  it  is  the  immediate 
result  of  combining  idioms  common  in  the  prophetic 
style.     Again,  as  the  prophets  are  often  commanded 
to  do  a  thing,  when   it  is  only  intended  that  they 
should  foretell  it,  so  they  often  foretell  a  thing  by  com- 
manding it  to  be   done   (Isa.  vi.  10;  xlvii.  1,  etc.); 
and   they    often    express    their    predictions  in  an 
address  to  God  (Isa.  ix.  3),  and  the  union  of  the 
two  idioms  gives  them  the  appearance  of  impreca- 
tions.    Of  all  those  tremendous  imprecations  which 
appear  in  the  English  version  of  Deut.  xxvii.  15  — 
26,  there  is  not  one  authorised  \yy  tYi^  w\^m«1»     The 
Hebrew  texts  express  no  kmd  oi  V\^>\>^>^»  «^  ^'^ 
126 
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80  many  enunciations  of  the  displeasure  of  God 
against  those  who  either  were,  or  might  be,  guilty  of 
the  sins  there  mentioned,  and  of  the  judgments  thejr 
must  expect  to  have  inflicted  on  them,  unless  pre- 
vented by  a  timely  and  sincere  repentance.  The 
text  should,  therefore,  be  rendered,  "  cursed  they,'* 
or  "  cursed  are  they,"  and  not  "  cursed  he  they,"  in 
the  sense  of  ^^  Let  them  he  cursed";  the  word  he^ 
though  inserted  in  our  translation,  having  nothing 
answerable  to  it  in  the  Hebrew.  So,  also,  m  Ps.  Iv. 
15,  the  English  version  reads,  '^  Let  death  seize 
upon  them,  and  let  them  go  down  quick  into  hell"; 
where  we  have  a  horrid  curse,  instead  of  a  pro- 
phecy. The  Chaldee  paraphrase  interprets  the 
psalm  as  a  prophecy  of  the  untimely  fate  of  Ahi- 
thophel,  which  it  most  likely  is.  But  however  that 
may  be,  the  original  is  by  no  means  properly  ren- 
dered as  we  have  it.  The  Septuagint  has  it,  "Let 
death  come  upon  them;  let  them  go  down  alive  to 
the  mansion^  of  the  grave";  but  it  would  be  much 
more  correct  if  translated,  "Death  will  suddenly 
seize  upon  them;  alive  (that  is,  in  their  full  strength 
and  vigour)  they  will  go  down  into  hades"  \8keol), 
or  the  state  of  the  dead.  The  supposed  imprecations  in 
Ps.  cix.  are  shown  to  arise  out  of  a  misinterpretation 
of  its  meaning  (see  p.  130).  Thus  the  "  cursing 
psalms,"  are  found  to  be  not  only  free  from  the  im- 
putation which  militates  against  their  inspiration, 
but  to  be  actually  inspired  predictions  of  things  to 
come.* 


•  See  Gerard's  "  Institutes,"  p.  448 ;  Bishop  Horsley's  "Psalms;" 
Randolph's  "View  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry,"  vo\.ii."p.^\^\ 
and  QieeiD'e  Translation  of  the  Psalms. 
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PSALM  LXXin. 

*^  Therefore  Hs  people  return  hither :  and  waters  of  a  full  cap 
■re  wrung  out  to  them." — Ver.  10. 

There  are  very  few  verses  in  the  Bible,  says  Dr. 
A.  Clarke,  that  have  been  more  variously  translated 
than  this;  and,  like  the  man  in  the  fable,  they  have 
blown  the  hot  to  cool  it,  and  the  cold  to  warm  it.  It 
has  been  translated,  "  Therefore  God's  people  fall  off 
to  them;  and  thence  they  reap  no  small  advantage:" 
and,  "  Therefore,  let  his  people  come  before  them; 
and  waters  in  full  measure  would  be  wrung  out  from 
them."  That  is,  should  God's  people  come  before 
them,  they  would  squeeze  them  to  the  utmost;  they 
would  wring  out  all  the  juice  in  their  bodies.  The 
Chaldee  has,  ^^  Therefore  are  they  turned  against  the 
people  of  the  Lord,  that  they  may  bruise  and  beat 
them  with  mallets;  that  they  may  pour  out  to  them 
abundance  of  tears."  The  Vulgate,  "  Therefore 
shall  my  people  return  here,  and  days  of  abundance 
shall  be  found  by  them."  The  Septuagint  is  the 
same.  The  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Syriac  nearly 
the  same.  After  having  noticed  these  various  render- 
ings, Dr.  Clarke  gives  his  own  sense  of  the  passage 
thus: — The  Hebrew  text  is — "Therefore  shall  my 
people  be  converted,  where  they  shall  find  abundance 
of  waters;"  that  is,  the  people,  seeing  the  iniquity  of 
the  Babylonians,  and  feeling  their  oppressive  hand, 
shall  be  converted  to  me;  and  I  will  bring  them  to 
their  own  land,  where  they  shall  find  an  abundance 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  meaning;  and  thus  we  find  their  afflictions  were 
sanctified  to  them;  for  they  obliged  them  to  return 
to  God,  and  then  God  caused  tVie^mt^  Tt^twnv  to  their 
own  land. 
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PSALM  XCIII. 

"  The  world  also  is  stablished,  that  it  cannot  be  moved." — 
Ver.  1. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  no  person  reading 
the  Bible  with  the  ordinary  lights  of  intelligence 
and  experience,  would  find  a  cause  of  stumbling  in 
such  an  expression  as  this.  It  is  otherwise,  how- 
ever. The  author  of  the  "  Mosaic  Cosmogony,"  in 
"  Essays  and  Eeviews,"  finds  in  this  and  similar 
passages  in  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible  proof 
that  "  the  Hebrew  records,  the  basis  of  religious 
truth,  manifestly  countenance  the  opinion  of  the 
earth's  immobility."*  According  to  this  mode  of 
interpretation,  says  Professor  McCaul,  ft  can  be 
proved  that  the  Hebrews  also  held  that  a  pious  man 
was  an  inmioveable  fixture;  for  it  is  said  (Pro v.  x. 
30),  "the  righteous  shall  never  be  moved" — the 
same  word  in  Hebrew.  But,  he  adds,  the  objection 
rests  on  simple  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  "  moved"  {muth\  which  signifies,  as 
Gesenius  says,  "to  waver,  to  shake,  to  totter";  and, 
therefore,  it  is  applied  to  the  feet  of  one  in  motion,  in 
Ps.  xvii.  5,  "  Hold  up  my  goings  in  thy  paths,  that 
my  footsteps  slip  not;"  or,  as  the  margin  has  it, 
"be  not  moved."  Can  any  one  be  found  so  silly, 
asks  the  Professor,  as  to  suppose  that  David  prayed 
that  his  feet  might  be  immoveably  fixed?  The  whole 
prayer  implies  motion,  walking  in  the  Lord's  ways; 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  petition  is  that  his  feet 
might  not  "  totter,"  that  he  might  not  stumble.  So 
far,  therefore,  are  the  passages  referred  to  from 
declaring  that  the  earth  Is  immoveable,  that  they 
necessarily  imply  its  motion.  "The  woxVd  \^ 
^BiMiBhed  that  it  cannot  totteTy^  not  even  in  t\i^\. 
*  **EBa&jB  and  Reviews,"  p.  208, 
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velocitj  of  motion  with  which  it  compasses  the  sun. 
A  totter^  a  slip,  would  be  of  dreadful  consequence  to 
its  inhabitants;  but  the  Lord  has  so  arranged  and 
steadied  its  motions  that  no  totter  is  possible.  The 
wonderful  mode  of  its  suspension  in  space,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  necessarily  implied 
in  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  an  ethereal  expanse, 
is  also  beautifully  expressed  in  Job  xxyi.  7:  **  He 
stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  apace, 
he  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing."  To  infer 
that  Scripture  teaches  the  immobility  of  the  earth, 
because  it  speaks  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  is  just  as 
fair  as  to  attribute  the  same  error  to  the  compilers 
of  almanacks  and  astronomical  tables,  or  to  scientific 
men  in  their  common  parlance.  There  are  certain 
popular  phrases  which  no  universality  of  science  will 
ever  banish  from  general  use.  To  the  end  of  time 
the  most  scientific  of  men  will  continue  to  speak  of 
sunrise  and  sunset — the  sun  passing  the  meridian, 
or  sinking  below  the  horizon;  and  he  who  would 
try  to  substitute  a  more  exact  phraseology  would 
be  regarded  as  more  of  a  pedant  than  a  philosopher.* 

PSALM  CIX. 

*^  Let  this  be  the  reward  of  mine  adversaries  from  the  Lord, 
and  of  them  that  speak  evil  against  my  soul." — ^Ver.  20. 

This  verse,  properly  translated,  becomes,  as  Dn 
A.  Clarke  suggests,  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  all  that 
precedes  it,  and  will  relieve  us  from  those  difi&cul- 
ties  which  have  resulted  from  construing  the  im- 
precations of  verses  6 — 19,  as  being  those  of  the 
Psalmist  with  reference  to  his  enemies.  The  20th 
verse,  fairly  interpreted,  reads  thus  : — "  This  is  the 
work  of  my  adversaries  before  the  Lord  ;  and  of 

•"Aids  to  Faith,"  p.  219. 
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those  who  speak  evil  against  raj  soul,"  or  life* 
That  is,  all  that  is  said  from  the  6  th  verse  to  the 
20th  are  the  evil  words  and, imprecations  of  my 
enemies  against  my  soul,  labouring  to  set  the  Lord, 
bj  imprecations,  against  me,  that  their  curses  may 
take  effect.  We  cannot  omit  to  copy  the  Doctor's 
closing  remarks  on  this  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
"  Surely,"  he  observes,  "  the  curses  contained  in  it 
are  more  like  those  which  proceed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  wicked,  than  from  one  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  living  God.  Taking  the  words  in  this  sense, 
which  1  am  persuaded  is  the  best,  and  which  the 
original  will  well  bear,  and  several  of  the  versions 
countenance,  then  our  translation  may  stand  just  as 
it  is  ;  only  let  the  reader  remember,  that  at  the  6  th 
verse  David  begins  to  tell  how  his  enemies  cursed 
HiK,  while  he  prayed  for  them." 

PSALM  ex. 

«  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  the 
beauties  of  holineaa  from  the  womb  of  the  morning :  thou  hast 
the  dew  of  thy  youth."— Yer.  3. 

This  psalm,  which  is  an  undoubted  prophecy  of 
the  Messiah,  and  is  applied  to  the  son  of  David  by 
our  Saviour  himself  (Matt.  xxii.  43,  44),  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  i.  13), 
is,  perhaps,  as  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  interpreted 
as  any  portion  of  Holy  Writ.  The  form  of  expression 
is  such  that  the  exact  meaning  of  more  than  one 
passage  in  it  must,  after  all  the  labour  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  be  left  in  doubt,  although 
the  broad  meaning  of  the  prophecy  is  beyond  all 
question.     Dr.  Sykes,*  though  he  curtails  the  Old 

*  <'  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,*'  p.  xxxviii. 
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Testament  of  a  good  deal  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
its  truly  typical  and  prophetic  character,  admits 
that  the  psalm  caniMUk  be  applied  to  David  himself, 
as  mai\y  of  the  particulars  in  it  can  never  be  made 
to  agree  with  him;  and  he  has  thrown  some  light 
upon  its  obscurities.  He  paraphrases  the  text 
thus  :  ^^  Thine  own  people  shall  be  all  ready  and 
willing  to  submit  to  thee,  as  soon  as  ever  thon  shalt 
send  forth  armies  who  shall  march  in  the  array  of 
Truth  and  Holiness  :  as  the  dew  arising  from  the 
womb  of  the  morning  is  to  the  grass  and  herbs,  so 
shall  what  is  produced  by  thee  be  made  to  flourish." 
"  In  the  day  of  thy  (ehilech)  army  *'  relates,  as  he 
imagines,  to  the  time  when  Christ  should  send  forth 
his  army  to  subdue  those  that  were  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  his  kingdom — his  apostles  and  preachers  of 
the  Word.  And  this  idea  of  an  armi/  is  countenanced 
by  vers.  5  and  6,  in  which  it  is  kept  up.  But  Christ's 
army  was  to  march  and  conquer,  not  by  violence  or 
force  :  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  were  not  to  be 
carnal,  but  mighty  in  righteousness  and  truth — 
spiritual  (Eph.  vi.  14 — 17).  They  were  to  be 
arrayed  in  the  beauty  of  holiness^  or  in  holy  splew 
dour.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  very  obscure 
in  its  meaning,  as  pointed  in  our  version.  Sykes, 
following  the  punctuation  of  the  LXX.,  renders  the 
sense, — '*  As  the  dew  arising  from  the  womb  of  the 
morning  (or  produced  by  the  morning)  is  the  cause 
of  nourishment  and  growth  to  herbs  and  plants,  so  is 
thy  youth,  or  birth,  as  a  dew  to  thee  ;"  that  is,  the 
cause  of  the  growth  and  spreading  of  you  and  your 
doctrines.  The  word  dew,  as  he  truly  remarks, 
is  frequently  used  to  signify  the  cause  of  growth; 
thus,  ^^I  will  be  as  the  dew  \xii\»  \«t^^— "Ba  ^S^all 
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grow  as  the  lily — his  branches  shall  spread  "  (Hos. 
xiv.  5).  And  it  is  particularly  applied  to  doctrine 
by  Moses,  "  My  speech  shall  diirtil  as  the  dew,  as 
the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  >s  the 
showers  upon  the  grass"  (Deut.  xxxii.  2).  But 
if,  instead  of  taking  yeldetech^  for  thy  birth,  we 
accept  it  in  the  sense  to  bring  forth,  or  to  produce, 
or  bring  into  being,  which  it  undoubtedly  signifies, 
(as  in  Ps.  xc.  2 :  "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
into  being;"  hence,  yeldut,  things  brought  into 
being,  and  with  the  affix,  thy  productions — all  that 
are  bom  to  thee;  that  which  is  called  in  Isa.  xlviii. 
19,  thy  seed)  then  the  verse  is.  As  the  dew  is  the 
cause  of  growth  to  the  herbs,  so  shall  thy  seed,  thy 
disciples,  flourish  and  multiply. 

'*  The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand  shall  strike  through  kings  in  the 
day  of  his  wrath." — ^Ver.  6. 

As  the  Son  of  Man  is  described  as  having  a  two- 
edged  sword  out  of  his  mouth  (Rev.  i.  16,  ii.  12,  16, 
xix.  15),  and  to  consume  the  wicked  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth  (2  Thess.  ii.  8),  so  he  is  here  pro- 
phesied of  as  striking  through  kings  ;  as  wounding 
the  head  (ver.  6);  that  is,  destroying,  or  putting  an 
end  to,  their  power,  either  by  taking  away  their  lives, 
or  by  hindering,  in  some  effective  way,  their  pro- 
gress in  persecution. 

<*  He  shall  judge  among  the  heathen,  he  shall  fill  the  places 
with  the  dead  bodies:  he  shall  wound  the  heads  over  many 
comitries." — ^Ver.  6. 

The  words  the  places,  in  the  text,  are  B\xpi^\\^^ 
by  theJSnglisb  translators.  The  LXX.,  the  Vulgate, 
ae   Tar^um,   Ib^mnus,    the    Arabic,    etc.,    \i«vek 
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Tariouslj  yalleys,  fieldfl^^  mins,  etc ;  bat  they  all 
leave  ihe  sense  in  obsctfrity.  Sjkes  conjectures 
that  as  the  psalm  contains  a  prophecy  concerning 
Christ  and  his  actions,  the  words  may  point  out  a 
peculiarity  concerning  him  and  his  religion.  He 
proposes  that  the  word  mela  should  be  understood, 
as  it  is  commonly,  intransitively,  not  for  he  shall JilU 
but  shall  be  filled,  or  shall  be  full  of;  and  then 
the  sense  may  be,  that  this  Lord,  this  Son  of  David, 
shall  be  full  of  dead  bodies.  The  idea  is,  that  as 
the  words  give  a  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  of 
his  religion  in  the  world,  they  may  refer  to  the 
number  of  martyrs  dying  for  him;  including  all 
that  have  perished  in  the  storms  of  persecution,  and 
all  that  have  been  put  to  death  for  his  truth's  sake 
since  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era.  This, 
observes  Sykes,  is  such  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Messiah,  and  has  been  so  remarkably  fulfilled 
by  such  as  have  pretended  to  be  his  disciples,  and 
have  professed  his  religion,  much  more  than  by  any 
heathens,  that  in  the  strictest  propriety  he  may  be 
said  to  be  filled  with  carcases.  "  I  saw  under  the 
altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held: 
And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  How  long, 
O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth?" 
(Rev.  vi.  9, 10.) 


PSALMS  CXX.  TO  CXXXIV. 

These  psalms  are  denominated  "Pilgrim  Songaf" 
and  the  group,  "  The  Pilgrim  Book,"  it  being  thought 
that  they  were  sung  by  the  pious  Jews  on  their  way 
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home  from  Babylon.  TaJH  Beptuagint  has  '*  Step 
Psalms/'  which  is  a  Yeitj  good  rendering^ .  of  the 
Hebrew;  and,  according  to  an  old  Jewish  tradition, 
thej  were  sung  on  the  steps  of  me  Temple,  between 
the  court  of  the  men  and  the  court  of  the  women, 
on  certain  great  festivals,  when  the  people  performed  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Whether  they  were  sung  on  these  steps  may  be 
doubtful:  it  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  name 
if  they  were  sung  from  some  high  or  elevated  place. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Luther,  who  says,  "  I  adopt 
the  simplest  of  all  views,  and  maintain  that  these 
psalms  were  so  named  because  they  were  sung  in  a 
high  place,  in  high  chorus,  by  the  Levites  or  Priests 
— not  by  the  crowd  of  people  who  were  in  the 
Temple,  but  by  some  distinguished  individuals,  who 
sung  before  the  rest ;  and  therefore  from  a  high 
place."  He,  accordingly,  calls  them  ^^  Songs  in  high 
chorus." 

It  seemed  necessary  to  say  thus  much  about  the 
collection,  which  we  know  as  "  Songs  of  Degrees," 
in  order  to  introduce  what  has  to  be  said  about  their 
structure,  which  is  peculiar  for  its  symmetry,  both 
as  to  the  songs  individually,  and  as  to  the  whole 
group  of  them,  the  arrangement  being  always  around 
a  centre. 

This  symmetrical  arrangement  may  be  detected, 
(1),  in  the  words  of  a  line;  (2),  in  the  lines  of  a 
stanza;  (3),  in  the  stanzas  of  an  ode;  (4),  in  the 
odes  of  the  collection.  We  cannot  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  this  very  interesting  subject,  but,  availing 
ourselves  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  a 
critic  in  the  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  "  (Ap. 
1865),  we  may  remark,  that  the  first  of  the  fourfold 
division  just  given  seems  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
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second,  that  the  second  suggests  the  third,  and  the 
third  the  fourth.  The  second  exhibits  those 
picturesque,  intro^^ted  parallelisms  which  must 
have  }feen  very  carefully  arranged  by  the  com- 
posers. In  the  introversion,  the  lines  or  couplets 
advance  to  a  central  point,  and  recede  from  it  on 
the  opposite  side,  step  for  step,  according  to  the 
order  of  advance,  the  one  side  corresponding  with 
the  other,  line  for  line,  or  couplet  for  couplet.  In 
the  third  grade  of  the  scale,  there  is  still  another 
point  kept  in  view.  The  symmetry  of  the  ode,  as  a 
whole,  is  the  composer's  object  exclusively.  Having 
reached  the  centre,  he  completes  the  remaining  half 
of  his  ode  according  to  the  plan  followed  in  the 
former  half. 

Psalm  cxxi.  aflfords  an  example  of  words  sym- 
metrically arranged.  Take  the  second  clause  of 
ver.  1,  and  the  first  clause  of  ver.  2,  as  we  have 
them  in  the  English  Bible: — "From  whence  cometh 
my  help?  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord."  Here 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  words  is  obvious 
enough.  Here  you  may  read  down  the  first  column 
and  up  the  second — 

"Wlierefix)ni  from  Gk)d 

shall  come  (shall  come) 

mine  aid  P  mine  aid. 

Or,  take  the  sixth  verse:  "The  sun  shall  not  smite 
thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night,"  and  arrange 
them  as  in  the  former  case,  reading  the  first  column 
down  and  the  second  up — 

By  day  by  night 

the  sun  nor  moon 

shall  not  smite  thee. 
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In  Psalm  cxxxiii.,  we  have  the  sense  symmetrically 
distributed  as  to  lines — 

As  the  precious  oil  Atf^ermoii*s  dew 

on  the  head  to  his  skirts, 

that  flows  that  flows 

to  the  beard,  .     .    .   beard  of  Aaron. 

We  may  now  see  the  artistic  effect  which  this 
arrangement  produces  in  the  ode. 

1.  Lo !  how  good  and  how  pleasing 

2.  That  brethren  dwell  together  I 

3.  Like  the  precious  oil 

4.  On  tbe  head  that  flows 

5.  To  the  beard, 

6.  The  beard  of  Aaron 

7.  That  flows  to  his  skirts. 

8.  Like  dew  of  Hennon 

9.  That  flows  on  hills  of  Zion ; 

10.  For  there 

11.  God  decreed 
.   12.                   The  Benediction, 

13.  Life  for  evermore. 

Between    5    and    10,   we    have    an    introverted 
parallelism.     The  eleventh  line  is  evidently  analo- 
gous to  the  sixth  and  ninth^  and  seems  to  commence 
a  new  introversion.     But  the  thing  chiefly  to  be 
noticed  is,   how  the  plan  of  the  ode   exhibits  the 
divisions    of   the  subject.      The   twofold   division, 
which  at  once  arrests  attention,  exhibits, — first,  the 
proposition  or  subject  on  which  the  Psalmist  is  about 
to  discourse;  and    secondly,  the   illustration  of   the 
subject,  3 — 13.     Not  only  so,  but  it  is  at  once  seen 
that  the  part  allotted  to  the  illustration  is  twofold, 
each  introversion  containing  in  reality  an  illustra- 
tion. 

To  these  examples  of  (1)  the  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  of  a  line,  and  (2)  of  the  lines  in 
a  stanza,  let  us  add  an  example  of  the  like  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  stanzas  of    an  ode.      Psalm    cxxvi. 
exhibits  the  following  arrangement:-— 

« 

I. 

1.  When  Jehovah  returned, 

2.  The  returning  of  Zion, 

3.  Like  dreamers  were  we. 

4.  Then  will  joy  fill  our  mouth, 

5.  And  our  tongue  will  be  song ; 

6.  Then  they'll  say  'mid  the  heathen, 

n. 

7.  Magnified  hath  the  Lord, 

8.  In  his  doings  with  them. 

9.  Magnified  hath  the  Loud, 

10.  In  his  Domofl  with  us. 

m. 

11.  And  gladsome  are  we. 

12.  Jehovah  return ! 

13.  Our  returning 

14.  Like  streams  in  the  south. 

15.  The  sowers  in  sorrow, 

16.  In  gladness  shall  reap. 

IV. 

17.  Who  weeping  shall  go 

18.  When  beabing  seed-basket, 

19.  He  shouting  shall  comb 

20.  When  beahing  his  sheaves. 

Here  are  four  stanzas,  arranged  in  two  pairs, 
corresponding  alternately  and  inverselj,  stanza  m., 
being  the  inversion  of  stanza  i.,  and  stanza  it.,  of 
stanza  ii.  Stanzas  i.  and  ni.  contain,  each,  two 
couplets;  stanzas  n.  and  it.  contain,  each,  two  alter- 
nations. So  far  the  external  arrangement  of  the 
materials;  but,  on  examining  the  contents  of  the  ode, 
it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  we  have  given  no 
arbitrary  division.  The  division  has  been  indeed 
determined  by  the  sense,  and,  when  written  accord- 
ingly, the  result  is  a  perfectly  symmetrical  whole. 
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Thns,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lines  1  and  2  go 
together;  so  4  and  5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
lines  7  and  9  alternate;  eo,  8  and  10.  It  is  evident 
that  lines  12  and  13  go  together;  equally  so  15  and 
16.  It  is  evident  that  17  and  19  alternate;  equally 
80  18  and  20.  There  remain  only  four  lines — viz., 
3,  6,  11,  14,  of  which  two  serve  to  separate  couplets, 
and  two  to  separate  stanzas.  The  words  of  the  ode 
exhibit,  upon  a  careful  analysis,  the  same  arrange- 
ment and  symmetry;  but  we  must  not  enter  upon 
that. 

But  as  each  ode  exhibits  this  symmetrical  distri- 
bution of  words^  and  lines,  and  stanzas,  the  distri- 
bution being  around  a  centre,  so  also  is  the 
distribution  of  the  odes  themselves  around  a  central 
oue.  Taking  Psalm  cxxviu  as  a  central  ode,  there 
are  seven  on  each  side  of  it.  Each  of  these  sevens 
contain,  as  Hengstenberg  has  pointed  out,  the  name 
^i  Jehovah  twenty-four  times,  besides  being  divided 
by  four  and  three,  so  as  to  produce  four  groups, 
each  containing  the  name  of  Jehovah  twelve  times. 
There  seems  to  have  been  attention  paid  to  sym- 
metry^ also,  as  reg^ards  the  actual  quantity  in  each 
heptode.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
odes  vary  in  length  from  seven  lines  up  to  forty. 
It  ia  still  further  remarkable  that  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  heptodes  and  the  central  ode  are 
teven  to  one.  Thus,  as  to  number,  the  odes  run 
7,  1,  7.  And  as  to  actual  gravity,  we  have  the 
proportion  exhibited  by  the  same  numbers,  7,  1,  7, 
(throwing  aside  fractions),  notwithstanding  the 
great  variety  as  to  the  length  of  the  individual 
odes. 
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CHAPTEE  I.  Ver.  6,  6. 

These   two    verses    should  be   united,   and    ren-    • 
dered  : — 

^^  The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down, 
and   hasteth   to  his  place  where  he  arose :  going  J 
toward  the  south,  and  turning  about  unto  the  north|    \ 
the  wind  whirleth  about  continually/'  etc. 

CHAPTEE  II. 

"  For  who  can  eat,  or  who  else  can  hasten  hereunto,  moie  fbaa 
I  ?"— Ver.  25. 

Instead  of  chootz  memeni,  "  more  than  I"  eight 
MSS.,  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  read  chootz 
memenu,  "  without  him,^^  This  connects  much  better, 
and  is  probably  the  true  reading : — "  This  also  I 
saw,  that  it  was  from  the  hand  of  God  :  for  who 
can  eat,  and  who  can  relish  (or  enjoy)  without  him  ? 
For  he  giveth  to  man  that  is  good." 
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prophetic  cycle,  including  a  period  of  more 
400  years  ;  t.  e.,  from  about  b.  c.  800,  to 
00,  is  unquestionably  the  most  eventful  in  the 
J  of  the  Hebrews.  It  embraces  the  intro- 
n  of  image-wofship,  and  that  of  Phoenician 
ry,  with  all  their  attendant  evils,  among  the 
ites  ;  the  regicidal  murders  and  civil  wars 
.  shook  their  kingdom  to  its  centre  ;  the  cor- 
ns of  the  Jewish  state  ill  consequence  of  its 
on  of  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  northern 
;  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  alliances  ;  the 
ion  of  the  Syrian,  Assyrian,  and  Chaldean 
}  into  Palestine  ;  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
ities  ;  the  Persian  conquests  ;  the  release  of 
jws,  and  their  restoration  to  their  own  land  ; 
be  state  of  affairs  at  Jerusalem  during  the 
lorship  of  Nehemiah.  Upon  all  these  various 
)  and  circumstances,  the  predictions,  warnings, 
enings,  promises,  and  moral  lessons  have,  in  a 
Jicity  of  aspects,  a  more  or  less  pointed  and 
bant  bearing.*  Hence  considerable  light  will 
:own  on  the  several  prophetical  books,   and 

difficulties  will  be  prevented,  if  they  are 
ed  to  their  proper  places  in  the  Biblical 
j^  which  they  are  not,  in  our  English 
Q,  any  more  than  their  chronological  order  is 
ed. 

have  given,  in  vol.  i.  p.  116,  Archbishop 
)me's  arrangement  of  the  prophetic  eras,  in 
jtion  with  the  history  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

♦  Henderson,  "  Minor  Prophets,"  Gen.  Pref. 
,.  in.  i  14:\ 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"Ah,  I  will  ease  me  of  mine  adversaries,  and  avengi 
mine  enemies." — ^Ver.  24. 

LowTH    renders    the    passage    more    expres 

"  Aha  !  I  will,"  etc.,  and  observes  that  it  is  a 

instance  of  the  metaphor  called  Anthropopat 

which  we  have  treated  on  Gen.  vi.  6,  but  1 

a  suggestion  on  the  use  of  these  anthropomor] 

which  we  may  do  well  to  add  to  what  is  ther< 

"  Necessity  leads  to  beauty;  this  is  true  of  met 

in  general,  and  in  particular  of  this  kind  of 

phor,  which  is  used  with  great  elegance  an 

limity  in    the    sacred    poetry :    and   what    i 

remarkable,  in  the  grossest  instances  of  the 

cation  of  it,  it  is  generally  the  most  strikii 

the  most  sublime.     The  reason  seems  to  be 

when    the    images    are    taken    from    the    si 

faculties  of  the  human  nature,  from  the  pur 

more  generous   affections,  and  applied  to  G' 

are  apt  to  acquiesce  in   the  notion.     We  o^ 

the  metaphor,  and  take    it  as  a  proper  atti 

but  when  the  idea  is  gross  and  offensive,  as 

passage  of  Isaiah,  where   the  impatience  of 

and  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  is  attributed  t 

we  are  immediately  shocked  at  the  applicatio 

impropriety  strikes  us  at  once;  and  the  mind,  < 

about  for  something  in  the  Divine  nature  &m 
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to  the  image,  lays  hold  on  some  great,  obscure, 
vague  idea,  which  it  in  vain  endeavours  to  com- 
prehend, and  is  lost  in  immensity  and  astonish- 
ment."* 

CHAPTER  VII. 

**  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign :  Behold,  a 
yirgin  shall  conceive,  and  hear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel,'*  etc. — ^Ver.  14. 

This  passage  is  adduced,  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
as  having  been  fulfilled  in  the  formation  of  the 
human  body  of  Christ  out  of  the  established  course 
of  nature  :  but  to  discover  the  mode  of  fulfilment, 
and  the  principle  on  which  the  correspondence  is 
founded  between  the  prophetic  declaration  and  the 
circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  is,  as  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  from  whom  we  borrow  these  remarks,  sug- 
gests, attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  It 
seems  to  be  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it,  that  the 
son  promised  was  born  within  a  year  after  the 
giving  of  the  prediction  ;  that  his  being  so  born  at 
Ae  assigned  period  was  the  "sign "  or  pledge  that 
the  political  deliverance  announced  to  Ahaz  should 
certainly  take  place ;  and  that  such  deliverance 
would  arrive  before  the  child  should  have  reached 
the  age  in  which  children  are  commonly  able  to 
discriminate  the  kinds  of  food.  Hence,  Dr.  Smith 
conceives  the  most  plausible  solution  to  be  this  : 
that,  since  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  in  the  fulness 
of  time  to  be  born,  included  an  assurance  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  royal 
house  of  David,  till  that  time  ;  that  promise  was,  by 
inference,  a  sign  of  deliverance  from  the  present 
Syrian  invasion. 

•  Notes  in  loco. 
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The  Diyine  declaration  seeniB  to  have  been  cal- 
culated for  two  classes  of  persons,  and  was  therefore 
intended  to  comprise  two  very  different  subjects. 
The  first  class  consisted  of  Ahaz  and  his  family, 
together  with  those  among  the  Jews  whose  minds 
regarded  only  temporal  enjoyments,  and  whose 
wishes  rose  no  higher  than  to  a  political  deliverance. 
The  other  was  the  class  of  pious  persons,  who  knew 
the  value  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  who  regarded 
the  promises  and  the  providence  of  God  with  an 
especial  view  to  the  consolation  and  redemption  of 
Israel  by  the  Messiah.  To  the  former  description 
of  persons,  the  birth  of  a  male  child,  at  the  close  of 
the  usual  period  of  gestation,  reckoned  from  the 
giving  of  the  prediction,  and  born  of  the  person 
directly  pointed  out,  would  be  a  manifest  proof  of 
Divine  omniscience  and  agency,  and  would  be  a 
sufficient  sign  to  ensure  their  reliance  on  the 
accomplishment  of  the  rest  of  the  prediction  within 
the  specified  time.  The  other  class,  aided  by  their 
knowledge  of  Divine  truth  and  grace,  so  far  as  then 
made  known  by  revelation,  might  attach  to  the 
proximate  design  of  the  expression  a  reference  to 
their  most  exalted  hopes,  and  an  assurance  that 
God  would  ^^  raise  up  a  horn  of  salvation  in  the 
house  of  his  servant  David,  as  he  had  spoken  by  the 
mouth  of  his  holy  prophets."  This  supposition  is 
rendered  the  more  probable,  by  the  consideration 
that  it  was  the  usual  custom  of  the  prophets,  parti- 
cularly of  Isaiah,  when  commissioned  to  administer 
encouragement  to  their  countrymen,  under  some 
actual  or  threatened  calamity,  to  derive  the  chief 
topics  of  consolation  from  the  great  "hope  of 
Israel,"  the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 

After  having  offered  some  additional  and  equally 
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jndicioiis  observations  on  the  definitive  appellation, 
"The  Virgin,"  and  justified  by  sound  philological 
a^uments  the  extended  sense  of  the  term  almah, 
Dr.  Smith  quotes  the  following  passages  from  two 
of  the  most  rational,  moderate,  and  candid  among 
the  German  Scripture  critics. 

^*  That  this  passage  has  a  respect  to  the  Messiah, 
both    the  terms  of  the  passage  and  the  testimony 
of  Matthew  (chap.  i.  23)  require  us  to  admit.     I 
am    aware,  indeed,  that  a   late  English  writer,  to 
escape  the  difficulties  of  this  passage,  has  preferred 
to    reject    as   spurious    the    first   two   chapters    of 
Matthew.     But  a  thinking  man  will  employ  every 
fair  means  of  restoration,  rather  than  have  recourse 
to   the  desperate  measure  of  excision.     Commen- 
tators   of    this    more    sober    description,    though 
adopting    difierent   opinions,   have   proved    that   a 
respect  to  the  Messiah  may  be  justly  attached  to 
these  words,  either,  as  some  maintain,  properly  and 
directly;  or,  according  to  the  larger  number,  by  a 
symbolical   allusion   to  the   birth   of    the   blessed 
Redeemer.     I  shall  sketch  the  arguments  on  each 
side. 

"  Those  who  affirm  that  the  passage  refers 
directly  to  the  Messiah,  chiefiy  rest  their  opinion 
upon  (1)  the  noun  auth,  which  they  contend  can 
be  applied  only  to  a  miraculous  event.  (2.)  The 
aetual  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  which  cannot  be 
pretended  in  any  other  than  in  Christ,  and  which 
ibe  testimony  of  inspiration  expressly  affirms,  not 
iierely  eomparing,  but  arguing,  '  this  came  to  pass, 
or  OSDBB  THAT  the  word  might  be  fulfilled.'  (3.)  The 
name  Imkakuel,  which,  they  affirm,  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  mere  human  being.  (4.)  The  sup- 
posed allusion  to  this  passage  in   Mic.  v.  1 — 3. 
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(5.)  The  scope  of  the  prophet,  who,  by  announcing 
the  future  nativity  of  the  Messiah  as  a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  David,  afforded  to  the  distracted 
monarch  an  assurance  that  the  royal  family  should 
infallibly  be  preserved.* 

^'  The  other  hypothesis  maintains  that  the  sign 
promised  by  the  prophet,  actually  took  place  at  the 
time  ;  namely,  that  a  virgin  (either  shortly  after 
married  to  some  person,  perhaps  to  Isaiah  himself, 
or  in  some  preternatural  way),  did  bring  forth  a 
son,  to  whom  the  name  Immanuel  was  given,  as  a 
figure  and  assurance  of  God  being  with  them  by  his 
almighty  protection.  This  they  support  by  these 
considerations:  (1.)  Another  instance  of  prophetic 
significancy  in  marriages,  and  in  the  births  and 
names  of  children  ;  Hos.  i.  ii.  iii.  [Isa.  viii.  1—4,  is 
more  to  the  purpose.]  (2.)  The  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  require  an  application  to  the  then 
existing  titne  ;  for  example,  ver.  15,  compared  with 
21.  (3.)  The  design  of  the  prophet  ;  which  was  to 
show  to  the  distressed  and  distrustful  king  that  in 
this  extremity  of  his  affairs  there  was  no  reason  to 
despair,  and  that  the  country  should  not  be  subdued. 
This,  they  suppose,  the  prophet  declares  by  a  signi- 
ficant name,  to  show  that  Judaea  was  not  abandoned, 
but  that,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
Immanuel,  God  was  on  its  side  ;  and  he  adds  a 
promise  that,  within  so  many  years  as  usually  elapse 
between  the  birth  of  a  child  and  its  early  attain- 
ments of  knowledge  and  conversation,  the  two 
monarchs  who  were  so  formidable  to  the  Jews  would 
be  driven  from  their  thrones.  No  person,  say  they, 
could  conceive  the  hope  of  speedy  deliverance  from 

*  See  Crusiufi'B  <<  Gnomon,"  Bishop  Lowth,  etc.,  etc 
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the  prophecy  of  a  Messiah  to  be  born  of  a  virgin 
seven  hundred  years  after.  The  apprehension  was 
not  for  the  extermination  of  the  rojal  family,  but 
for  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  The  assurance  of  the 
Messiah  was  satisfactory  against  the  former  appre- 
hension: but  it  was  no  security  against  the  latter,  the 
evil  really  in  question.  The  kingdom  both  could 
have  been  ruined,  and  in  fact  was  so,  long  before 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  These  interpreters  add, 
that  another  of  the  prophet's  children,  by  having  a 
significant  name,  was  a  figure  of  the  near  destruc- 
tion of  the  same  two  kingdoms,  those  of  Israel  and 
Syria  (ch.  viii.  3),  and  that  he  therefore  justly 
declared  that  his  children  were  for  signs*  (viii. 
18). 

"  I  cannot  pass  over  the  late  Essay,  etc.,  of  Prof. 
Isenbiehl  of  Mentz,  in  which  that  learned  writer 
labours  hard  to  prove  that  this  prophecy  has  no 
reference  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Messiah, 
and  that  the  citation  of  it  by  Matthew  is  nothing 
but  an  accommodation,  or  a  comparison  of  two 
similar  events.  The  allegation  of  this  passage  by 
Matthew  appears  to  me  to  be  very  difierent  from  an 
accommodation,  or  comparison  of  similar  events. 
The  mode  of  citation  which  the  Evangelist  uses 
(chap.  i.  22,  'All  this  was  done,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled,'  etc.)  is  manifestly  a  formula 
for  an  argument,  not  for  a  comparison,  and 
is  extremely  different  from  the  other  mode  often 
used  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
(for  example,  chap.  ii.  17,  '  Then  was  fulfilled  the 

*  Faber^s  Notes  in  the  German  translation  of  "Hanner's 
Observations."  Isenbiehl*s  **New  Essay  on  the  Prophecy  of 
Immanuel,"  1778  (but  Professor  Isenbiehl  does  not  admit  the 
Bymbolical  sense)  ;  Doederlein's  "Version  and  Notes  on  Isaiah/' 
Altcffl  1780,  pp.  30—33. 
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word ')  which,  and  similar  phrases,  I  acknowled 
to  have  been  frequently  used  when  only  an  accoi 
modation  is  intended.  Though,  on  account  of  t 
allegation  bj  Matthew,  I  conceive  that  this  prophe 
of  Isaiah  respects  the  nativity  of  the  Messiah  fr< 
a  virgin,  yet  I  regard  this  sense  as  belonging  to  t 
words  of  the  prophet,  not  literally,  but  typicali 
Those  who  explain  it  in  this  application  literal 
are  reduced  to  constructions  extremely  forced,  a 
to  which  the  whole  context  is  repugnant.  It 
clear  that  the  prophet  promises  a  sign  to  be  ve 
shortly  given,  from  which  Ahaz  was  to  know  tl 
his  deliverance  would  very  shortly  take  pla< 
Such  was  not  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  to 
born  of  a  virgin  above  seven  hundred  years  aft 
The  solutions  which  have  been  devised  for  answ( 
ing  this  objection,  are  extremely  improbable,  a 
manifestly  wrest  the  prophet's  words.  I  thii 
then,  the  weight  of  evidence  to  be  in  favour 
those  who  interpret  the  passage  thus :  that  i 
prophet  pointed  out  some  virgin  who  was  pres( 
and  well  known  to  all  the  persons  addressed  ;  tl 
he  predicted  that  she  should,  in  a  miraculous  mann 
bring  forth  a  son,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  prom: 
given  ;  and  that  this  miracle,  while  it  immediati 
respected  the  times  of  the  prophet,  was  a  type 
the  birth  of  Christ  of  the  Virgin  Mary  —  as  \ 
brazen  serpent  was  a  type  of  the  crucifixion 
Christ,  and  Jonah  of  his  being  three  days  in  \ 
grave.  Is  it  incredible  that  God  should  have  be 
pleased  thus  to  prefigure  his  miraculous  birth  ?*'♦ 

♦  Dathii  "Prophetae  Majores,"  Halee;  1785,  p.  22—25. 
J.  P.  Smith's  '^  Scripture  Testiiiioiiy  to  the  Messiah,"  yoL 
pp.  266—281. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

<<  For  nnto  us  a  cHld  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given :  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  and  his  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace/'— Yer.  6. 

Steir   traces   the    Greek    eirene  (John    xiv.    27) 
to  its  Old  Testament  derivation   in  sholum,  whose 
place  he  says  it  takes  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
refers  to  Luther,  who  observes  that  this  little  word 
peacCy  means  nothing  else  but  thriving  and  prosper- 
ing.     Sholem,  adds  Steir,  is  originally  the  adjective 
from  gedul  of  the  root  shelem,  integrum  esse  ;  whence 
shelem^  perfect,  unhurt,  whole,  entire  ;  when  a  thing 
is  what  it  should  be,  according  to  its   origin  and 
capacity,   without  any   deduction,    sickness,    hurt, 
nnhappiness,  or  disturbance.*     In  accordance  with 
this  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  the  Messiah  was 
the  "  Prince  of  Peace  " — of  health,   corporeal  and 
spiritual.     In  the  day  of  his  ministry  he  removed 
both  sin  and  disease  ;  and  the  consummation  of  his 
work  is  to  be  the  restoration  of  all  things  to  what 
they  should  be,  according  to  their  origin  and  capa- 
city, without  any  hurt,  unhappiness,  or  disturbance. 
(Rom.  viiL  16— 23.)t 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  Isaiah's 
prophecies,  and  accordingly  many  ingenious  inter- 
pretations of  it  have  been  framed. 

•  "Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  in  John  xiv.  27. 

t  The  Scripture  reader  would  be  gratified  by  reading  chap.  i. 
of  Dr.  John  Gardner's  "  Great  Physician,"  SOvo.  Hatchard  and 
Bon,  1848. 
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Without  particularly  regarding  the  meaoing  of 
indiyidual  phrases,  Dr.  Priestly  gives  the  general 
sense  of  the  prophecy  as  follows :  After  pro- 
nouncing a  woe  on  the  nations  in  general,  meaning, 
no  doubt,  those  who  should  have  oppressed  the 
Israelites,  the  prophet  proceeds  to  say  in  the  name 
of  God  :  "  Woe  to  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most 
distant  of  those  nations,  to  which  there  is  no  access 
but  by  sea;  and  let  swift  messengers  go  to  my  own 
people,  who  have  been  oppressed  by  other  nations, 
to  announce  my  favour  to  them.  Let  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  attend  to  my  signals  on  the 
approach  of  the  time  when  I  shall  show  this  favour 
to  them.  For  I  shall  certainly  deliver  them  from 
all  their  afflictions,  and  severely  punish  all  their 
enemies  ;  while  they  shall  be  brought  as  an  offering 
to  me  from  all  other  nations,  and  enjoy  a  permanent 
and  undisturbed  settlement  in  their  own  country." 

CHAPTER  XX. 

'^  At  the  same  time  spake  the  Lord  by  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz, 
saying,  Go,  and  loose  the  sackcloth  from  off  thy  loins,  and  put  off 
thy  shoe  from  thy  foot.  And  he  did  so,  walking  naked  and 
barefoot.  And  the  Lord  said,  Like  as  my  servant  Isaiah  hath 
walked  naked  and  barefoot  three  years  for  a  sign  and  a  wonder," 
etc.— Ver.  2,  3. 

Some  interpreters  taking  naked^  in  its  strictest 
acceptation,  suppose  that  the  scene  must  have  been 
only  allegorical,  or,  that  it  was  presented  in  pro- 
phetic vision,  and  that  no  real  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  prophet  are  described;  but  such  a  construction, 
as  Henderson  observes,  obviously  does  violence  to 
the  narrative  ;  since,  if  he  had  not  acted  in  the 
manner  enjoined,  he  could  not  have  been  ^'  a  sign 
and  a  wonder  "  to  his  countrymen.  It  is,  therefore, 
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to  be  understood  literally,  to  the  extent  which  the 
context  requires  ;  namely,  without  the  mantle  of 
sackcloth,  etc.,  which  the  prophet  usually  wore.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  went  about  every 
day  in  this  state,  but  that  when  he  did  appear  in  public 
he  was  thus  undressed.  The  period  specified  was 
that  which  was  to  elapse  before  the  actual  capture 
of  the  Egyptians  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the 
Jews  had  their  attention  prophetically  directed  to 
the  certainty  of  the  event. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

**  Then  the  moon  shall  be  confounded,  and  the  sun  ashamed, 
when  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign  in  mount  Zion,  and  in 
Jerusalem,  and  before  his  ancients  gloriously." — ^Yer.  23. 

Tms  symbolic  language  is  formed  upon  obvious 
and  fixed  principles,  resulting  from  the  analogy 
between  the  world  natural  and  the  world  politic^ 
and  which  are  treated  of  in  vol  i.  pp.  122 — 173. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'*  And  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty 
land  springs  of  water,"  etc. — ^Ver.  7. 

Ik  this  passage,  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  a 
singular  phenomenon,  known  in  Eastern  countries 
by  the  name  of  the  serab,  or  mirage.  It  consists  in 
a  false  appearance,  generally  in  a  sandy  plain,  re- 
sembling a  large  lake  of  water  in  motion,  and  is 
occasioned  by  the  reverberation  of  the  sun-beams. 
Belzoni  who  saw  it  in  Africa,  states,  that  so  perfect 
was  its  resemblance  to  water,  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  it  after  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  in  spite 
of  all  his  caution.  It  generally  appears  like  a  still 
lake,  so  unmoved  by   the   wind  that   every  thing 
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above  is  to  be  seen  most  distinctlj  reflected  by  it, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  deception.  If 
the  wind  agitate  any  of  the  plants  that  rise  above 
the  horizon  of  the  mirage,  the  motion  is  seen  per^ 
fectly  at  a  great  distance.  On  approaching  it,  it 
becomes  thinner,  and  appears,  if  agitated  by  the 
wind,  like  a  field  of  ripe  com.  It  gradually  yanishes 
as  the  traveller  approaches,  and  at  last  entirely  dis- 
appears when  he  is  on  the  spot.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  of  the  extreme  disappointment  which 
this  appearance  occasions  to  the  thirsty  traveller,  in 
those  immense  and  parched  deserts  where  it  ia 
generally  found.  Exposed  to  the  burning  sun,  and 
parched  up  by  a  raging  fever,  with  no  hopes  of 
finding  water,  the  deceitful  mirage  presents  itself  to 
his  eye;  he  gathers  up  his  strength  to  reach  the 
cooling  and  reviving  element.  As  he  advances,  it 
recedes  from  him,  and  at  length  entirely  disappears! 
Cruel  mockery ! — deceitful  promise  ! — false  exciter 
of  hope ! — The  traveller  sinks  under  the  exhaustion 
of  his  mind  and  body,  and  dies  on  the  spot  where,  a 
moment  before,  the  means  of  preservation  presented 
themselves  to  his  view.  It  shall  not  be  so  in  the 
renewed  state  of  the  earth,  promised  in  this  chapter — 

The  glowing  sand  shall  become  a  pool. 
And  the  thirsty  soil  bubbling  springs. 

CHAPTER  LII.  13.— LIII. 

OuB  readers  will  require  no  apology  for  the  transfer 
of  the  following  translation  of  this  important  passage 
of  prophetic  Scripture  into  our  pages.  Fidelity, 
strength,  and  elegance  are  equally  conspicuous  in  it. 
It  is  taken  from  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith's  *^  Sacrifice  and 
Priesthood  of  Christ." 
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'^  Behold,  mj  serrant  shall  be  successful:  he  shall 
be   exalted  and  extolled,  and  be  verj  high.    (14). 
Though  many  are  struck  with  astonishment  at  thee; 
his  appearance  [or  form]   is  disfigured  more  than 
that  of  any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  that  of 
any   of  the   children  of  men  :    (15).    Yet  shall  he 
[sprinkle,  or]  consecrate,  many  nations  :  kings  shall 
keep  silence  before   him  ;  for  what  had  not   been 
related  to  them  they  shall  see,  and  what  they  had 
not    heard  they    shall   understand.    (Chap.  liii.  1). 
(Who  believeth    our   declaration  ?     and   to   whom 
is  the    arm  of  Jehovah  revealed  ?)     (2).  Yet  he 
shall  spring  up  as  a  tender  shoot  before   [him,  or] 
ihem  [t.e.  the  Jewish  people],  and  as  a  root  out  of 
dry  ground  :  he  has  no  form  nor  beauty,  that  we 
should  gaze  at  him  ;  no  appearance,  that  we  should 
be  delighted  with  him.    (3).  Despised  and  neglected 
by  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  familiar  with  suffer- 
ings, and  like  one  who  hideth  his  face  from  us  [to 
bury  his  griefs  in  seclusion]  ;  disdained  ;  and  we 
gave  him  no  attention.    (4).     Surely,  our  sufferings 
he  beareth,  and  our  pains  he  supporteth.     But  we 
deemed  him  stricken,  smitten  by  Grod,  and  devoted 
to  affliction.     (5).  Yet  he  is  pierced  for  our  trans- 
gressions, crushed  for  our  iniquities  :  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  reconciliation  is  upon  him,  and  by  his 
bloody  stripes  we  have  healing.     All  we  like  sheep 
have   gone  astray,  each  to  his  own  way  have  we 
tamed,  and  Jehovah  causeth  to  fall  upon  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all.   (7).  It  is  exacted,  and  he  answereth 
to  it,  and  openeth  not  his  mouth  [in  any  complaint, 
t.e.  he  entirely  acquiesces  in  being  held  responsible]  : 
he  is  led  forth  as  a  lamb  to  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep 
before  her  shearers  is  silent,  so  he  openeth  not  his 
mouth.    (8).  From  custody  and  from  sentence  he  is 
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taken  away  :  but  who  of  his  generation  attendeth  to 
it  ?  Since  he  is  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living; 
from  the  transgressions  of  mj  people  the  stroke  is 
upon  them,  [i.e.  the  divine  judgment  upon  his  per- 
secutors and  murderers].  A  grave  is  assigned  him 
with  the  wicked  ;  but  his  tomb  is  a  rich  man's  :  for 
he  hath  done  no  injustice,  and  no  guile  is  in  his 
mouth.  (10).  But  Jehovah  is  pleased  to  crush 
him  with  sufferings  !  If  he  will  offer  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  posterity,  he  shall 
prolong  his  days,  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah 
shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  (11).  The  effects  of  his 
soul's  pain  he  shall  see,  and  shall  be  richly  satisfied. 
By  his  knowledge  my  righteous  servant  shall  make 
many  righteous,  and  shall  take  away  their  iniquities. 
(12).  Therefore  I  will  give  him  his  portion  with 
princes,  and  with  mighty  men  he  shall  share  the 
spoil :  because  he  yieldeth  his  life  to  death,  and  is 
numbered  with  transgressors  ;  yea,  the  sin  of  many 
he  beareth,  and  intercedeth  for  transgressors." 

The  reasons  for  this  translation  will  be  so  far  appa- 
rent to  biblical  scholars  as  to  require  but  few  expla- 
nations. Chap,  lii.  13:  "  Be  successful."  The  word 
signifies,  first,  to  act  with  wisdom  and  prudence; 
and  thence  it  takes  the  secondary  sense  of  obtaining 
success  and  prosperity/,  as  the  natural  and  ordinary 
result  of  judicious  conduct.  Ver.  14:  "Appear- 
ance— form."  Of  the  two  words  thus  translated, 
the  former  denotes  the  general  aspect,  and  the  latter 
the  personal  figure  or  stature.  Ver.  15:  "Conse- 
crate ; "  literally,  sprinkle,  referring,  as  many  of 
the  best  writers  have  remarked,  to  the  use  of  water 
and  blood  in  the  ceremonial  expiations  and  purifica- 
tions oi  the  law.  Some  deduce  the  verb  froih  ano- 
tber  origin,  giving  the  aenaft  oi  <iwv&vcL%  Xa  ^^^y^v^  -^ 
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yet  with  less   evidence  than  belongs  to  the  usci 
interpretation.  (Chap.  liii.  2)  :  '^  Before  him  ;  "  L 
either  Jehovah,  or  the  Jewish  people  who  are  ofte; 
spoken  of  as  a  singular  object.     With  either  refer 
ence,  a  good  sense  is  effected  ;  but  Dr.  Smith  inclines 
to  the  latter,  as  it  appears  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  connection,  presenting   the  image  of  the 
meek  and  holy  One  rising  up  among  his  own  people, 
in  their  very  sight,  but  contemptuously  neglected  by 
them.    Ver.  5  :  "  Peace  "  restored  is  reconciliation. 
The  expression  is  well  known  to  denote  that  the 
peace  is  the  effect  of  the  chastisement.     '*  Bloody 
stripes."  The  proper  English  term  would  be  wheals; 
but  it  might  appear  too  vulgar  a  word  for  so  sacred 
a  subject.    Yer.  8  :   To  think  upon,  meditate,  attend 
to,  is  the  proper  meaning   of  shuach,  and  this  will 
scarcely  comport  with  the  common  interpretations. 
At'dur,  in  the  strictest  use  of  the  language,  may  be 
a  nominative  absolute. 

Dr.  Williams*  has  taken  some  pains  to  divest  these 

chapters    of    their   Messianic    character,    following 

therein  the  infidels  and  deists  of  the  last  century, 

md  the  Jews  of  an  earlier  one.     "  Who,"  he  asks, 

'was  this  servant  that  had  foretold  the  exile  and 

^e  return,  and   had  been  a  man  of  grief,  rejected 

^  his  people,  imprisoned  and   treated   as    a  male- 

ztoT  ? "      The    answer    he   gives    did   not   seem 

ange  in  the  mouth  of  any  one  of  the  class  of 

•sons  we  have  referred  to,  but  it  does  in  that  of 

President  of  Lampeter  College.     "  The  oldest 

dsh  tradition,''  he  says,  '*  preserved   in    Origen, 

to  be  inferred  from  Justin,  said    "  the  chosen 

le" — in  opposition    to   heathen  oppressors — an 

on  which    suite   ch.    xliv.    3."       TVieii,  «iX.\«t 

♦  "Essaya  and  Eeyiews  "  ii. 
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something  further,  he  adds,  ''The  first  Jewish 
expositor  who  loosened,  without  breaking,  Bsb- 
binical  fetters,  B.  Saadiah,  in  the  ninth  century, 
named  Jeremiah  as  the  man  of  grie^  and  emphati- 
callj  the  prophet  of  the  return,  rejected  of  his 
people.  Baron  Bunsen  puts  together,  with  masterlj 
analysis,  the  illustrative  passages  of  Jeremiah,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
tend."  The  "  masterly  analysis  **  of  Bunsen,  which 
made  this  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Williams,  has  been  thus  analysed  by  Dr.  Cumming.^ 
'*  He  says,  Jeremiah  was  the  man  that  waa  led 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  In  Isaiah  liii.  we 
read,  *  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so 
he  opened  not  his  mouth.'  If  he  wishes  to  show 
that  Jeremiah  is  the  personage  described,  he  must 
not  pick  out  bits,  or  as  much  as  suits  his  purpose, 
and  leave  out  the  paragraphs  that  won't  dovetail 
with  the  rest  of  his  story  ;  he  nmst  take  alL  *  He 
is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth 
not  his  mouth.'  Now,  the  passage  he  quotes  as  evi- 
dence that  Jeremiah  is  the  person  spoken  of,  is  this 
(Jeremiah  xi.  19),  ^I  was  like  a  lamb  or  an  ox 
that  is  brought  to  the  slaughter  ;  and  >  I  knew  not 
that  they  had  devised  devices  against  me.'  Here 
he  stops,  but  let  us  help  Dr.  Williams  to  read  on. 
Did  Jeremiah  open  not  his  mouth  ?  The  fifty-third 
of  Isaiah  says,  *  he  opened  not  his  mouth  ; '  but 
this  will  not  answer  to  Jeremiah  ;  for  Jeremiah, 
while  he  was  led  as  a  sheep  or  as  an  ox  to  the 
slaughter,  instead  of  not  opening  his  mouth  opened 

*  <*  Lectures  on  the  Essays  and  Beviews,"  pp.  14,  and  79. 
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it  very  wide  ;  for  he  pronounced  very  emphatically 
in  the  next  verse,  '  Let  me  see  thy  vengeance  on 
them;  for  unto  thee  have  I  revealed  my  cause/  This 
shows  that  the  passage  does  not  apply  ;  yet  Bun  sen 
refers  to  this  passage  for  evidence  that  Jeremiah 
exactly  corresponds  I  But  when  you  turn  to  the 
passage,  you  find  it  does  not  in  two  particulars  ; 
and  in  the  third  it  presents  a  feature  just  the  oppo- 
site. Instead  of  not  opening  his  mouth,  he  impre- 
cates vengeance  or  retribution  upon  them  that  were 
leading  him  as  a  lamb  or  ox  to  the  slaughter.  Dr. 
Williams  quotes  another  passage  in  the  experience 
of  Jeremiah,  which,  he  says,  identifies  that  prophet 
as  the  subject  of  Isaiah  liii.  At  the  close  of 
the  chapter,  it  is  said,  *He  made  intercession  for 
the  transgressors;'  or,  as  Dr.  Williams  renders  it, 
*He  interceded  for  his  people  in  prayers;'  and  be 
quotes  Jeremiah  xviii.  20,  where,  he  says,  you  will 
find  the  proof  tha^  he  is  the  person  who  interceded 
for  the  people  in  prayer.  Now  let  us  see  if  Jere- 
miah didjf30.  We  turn  to  the  very  passage  that  Dr. 
Williami'summons  us  to  investigate.  Did  Jeremiah 
intercede  for  his  people  ?  Hear  what  sort  of  inter- 
cession it  was,  *Tnerefore,  deliver  up  their  chil- 
dren to  the  famine,  and  pour  out  their  blood  by  the 
force  of  the  sword  ;  and  let  their  wives  be  bereaved 
of  their  children,  and  be  widows  ;  and  let  their 
men  be  put  to  death  ;  let  their  young  men  be  slain 
b^  the  sword  in  battle.'  Is  that  interceding  for 
the  people  ?  Is  not  this  directly  the  reverse  of  inter- 
ceding for  transgressors  ?  Dr.  Williams  must  have 
presumed  that  his  readers  would  take  a  great  deal  on 
trusi^^d  believe  that  he  quotes  texts  of  Scripture 
correctly,  as  well  as  facts  from  history,  and  that 
they  would  not  investigate  the  passages  to  which  he 
VOL.  in.  M  V5T 
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refers.  Taking  his  references,  and  he  gives  about 
twenty  at  the  foot  of  page  73 — to  which  he  appeals 
order  to    prove   that   Isaiah   liii.  is    a  descrip- 


in 


tion  of  the  character,  the  conduct,  the  person,  and 
the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  —  I  want 
no  more  damaging  disproof  of  what  he  says.  Those 
very  passages  that  he  himself  appeals  to,  and  bids 
me  investigate,  refute  his  assertions.^' 
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il^E  cannot  better  appropriate  a  page  or  two  than 
k>  an  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  this  book^ 
[sadly  misplaced  in  our  present  copies),  by  Dr.Dahler, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Protestant  Seminary  at 
Strasburg,  in  a  new  translation  of  the  text,  accom- 
panied with  critical  Notes  and  copious  Introduc- 
tions. As  this  orderly  arrangement  will  greatly 
aid  in  the  understanding  of  this  important  book  of 
Scripture,  it  is  here  transcribed  : — 


Under  Josiah. 

Chap.  i. 

iv.  5 — vi.  30. 

^—  ii.  1 — ^iii.  6. 

m.  6 — IV.  4. 

xvii.  19—27. 

xlvii.  1— 7. 

Under  Jehoiakim. 

Chap.  vii.  1 — ix.  26. 

xxvi. 

xlvi.  2— 12. 

X.  1—16. 

xiv.  1 — XV.  21. 

xvi.  1— xvii.  18. 

xyiii.  1-23. 

xix.  l^xx.  13. 

-  XX.  14—18. 

-  xxiii.  9 — 40. 

-  XXXV.  1 — 19. 
•—   XXV.  1—38. 

-  xxxvi.  1—32. 

-  xlv.  1—5. 


Chap.xii.  14 — 17. 

X.  17—26. 

Under  Jechoniah. 

Chap.  xiiL 

Under  Zedekiah. 
Chap.  xxii.  1 — xxiii.  8. 

xi.  1—17. 

xi.  18^xii.  13. 

-  xxiv.  1 — 10, 
— -  xxix. 

xxviL  1 — xxviii.  17. 

xlix.  34 — 39. 

U.  69—64. 

XX.  1 — 14. 

xxxiv.  1—7. 

■  xxxvii.  I— 10. 

xxxiv.  8—22. 

xxxvii.  11 — 21. 

xxxviii.  1 — 28. 

■  xxxix.  16 — 18. 

xxxii.  1 — 44. 

-  xxxiii.  I — 10. 
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After  the  destmction  of 
Jerusalem. 

Chap,  xxxix.  11 — 14. 

xl.  1— xH.  18. 

xlii.  1 — xliii  7. 

XXX.  1 — XTxi.  40. 

Delivered  in  Egypt. 
Chap,  xliii.  8—13. 


Chap.  xHy.  1—80. 

xlvLlS— 28. 

Eelative  to  strange  Nations. 
Chap.  xlyi.  1 ;  xlix.  1 — 6. 

^Tiii  1—47. 

xlix.  28—33. 

1.  1 ;  li  68—64. 

EListorical  Appendix. 
Chap.  lii. 


Other  arrangements  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Towns- 
end's  Edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  ii«  pp.  438, 
439,  second  edition. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

'*  I  haye  set  thee  for  a  tower  and  a  fortress  among  mj  peoplei 
that  thou  mayest  know  and  try  their  way." — ^Ver.  27. 

Dr.  Blatney  better  translates  this:  —  **  I  have  ap- 
pointed thee  to  make  an  assay  among  my  people.'' 
The  reference  is  evidently  to  the  office  of  an 
assayer  of  silver  and  gold,  who,  to  separate  these 
from  the  alloy,  added  a  portion  of  lead,  before  the 
use  of  quicksilver  was  known;  and  when  all  was 
fused  together,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  ebullition, 
the  cupel  absorbed  the  lead,  and  with  it  the  dross  or 
alloy:  the  silver  or  gold  was  left  pure  at  the  top. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

^*  What  hath  my  beloved  to  do  in  mine  honse,  seeing  she  hath 
wrought  lewdness  with  many,  and  the  holy  flesh  is  passed  fiom 
thee  ?    "When  thou  doest  evil,  then  thou  rejoicest." — Ver.  16, 

The  sense  of  this  passage  is  by  no  means  clear  in 
our  translation.     Dr.  Blayney  thus  renders  it : — 

"  What  hath  my  beloved  to  do  in  my  house  whilst 
she  practiseth  wickedness?  Shall  vows  an4  holy 
flesh  be  allowed  to  come  from  thee?  When  thou 
art  malignant,  shalt  thou  then  rejoice  ?" 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

"  Wilt  thon  be  altogether  unto  me  as  a  liar,  and  as  waters  that 
fiulP'—Ver.  18. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  the  prophet  would 
address  his  Maker  in  language  so  profane — ^however 
unpatient  under  existing  circumstances  he  might  feel 
— as  that  here  attributed  to  him.  Dr.  Blayney 
better  translates  : — "  Wilt  thou  be  altogether  unto 
me  as  the  lying  of  waters  that  are  not  sure?** — re- 
ferring, no  doubt  to  the  mirage.  See  the  remarks 
on  Isaiah  xxxv.  7. 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

**  "Will  a  man  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon  which  cometh  from 
the  rock  of  the  field  P  or  shall  the  cold  flowing  waters  that  come 
from  another  place  be  forsaken  ?" — Yer.  14. 

This  passage  is  obscure;  and  hence  various  inter- 
pretations have  been  proposed.  Dr.  Roberts  gives 
the  meaning  of  the  prophet  thus  : — "  Will  any  one 
in  his  senses  go  from  better  to  worse?  and  yet  ye 
have  deserted  me,  says  Jehovah,  to  serve  idols  ! " 
Upon  this  idea  a  comparison  is  instituted  : — "  Will 
any  man  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon  for  the  rock  of 
the  field  ?"  Snow  was  most  refreshing  in  the  heat 
of  summer  :*  a  naked  rock  in  the  field  must  have 
retained  intense  heat  :  therefore,  "  Will  any  one 
leave  the  refreshing  snows  of  Lebanon  to  bask  upon 
a  hot  rock  in  the  middle  of  a  field?  Shall  distant 
waters  be  dug  up  in  preference  to  cold  streams  that 
flow  naturally  ?" 

•  See  Prov.  xxv.  13,  26  ;  xxvi.  1. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

^*  0  Lord,  thou  has  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deoeiyed." — 
Ver.  7. 

This  translation  is  harsh  and  faulty.  Meeting  with 
an  ill  return  for  the  discharge  of  his  office,  the  pro- 
phet appeals  to  God,  that  it  was  not  his  own  amhition 
which  led  him  to  it,  but  only  obedience  to  the  Divine 
command  ;  therefore  he  says,  "  Thou  hast  over-per* 
suaded  me,  and  I  was  over-persuaded." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  [Jeconiah]  child- 
less," etc.— Ver.  30. 

It  is  certain  from  1  Chron.  iii.  17,  that  Jeconiah 
had  children  ;  but  the  meaning  of  these  words  is, 
that  having  no  succession  in  the  kingdom,  he  was  to 
be  entered  childless  in  the  genealogical  tables.  Dr. 
Hales  has  given  the  following  translation  of  the 
two  verses,  which  fully  expresses  this  sense  : — 

"  0  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  this  man  childless, 
A  man  who  shall  not  prosper  in  his  days : 
For  none  of  his  seed  shall  prosper, 
Sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David, 
And  reigning  any  more  over  Judah." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"And  this  is  his  name   whereby  he  shall  be  called,  THB 
LORD  OUR  RIGHTEOUSNESS."— Ver.  6. 

Dr.  Blatnet  translates  thus  : — 

**  And  this  is  the  name  by  which  Jehovah  shall 
call  him,  Our  righteousness";  and  in  his  note 
he  introduces  this  observation  : — 

"  I  doubt  not  but  some  persons  will  be  offended 
with  me  for  depriving  them  by  this  translation  of  » 
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favourite  argument  for  proving  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour  fi*om  the  Old  Testament.  But  I  cannot 
help  it :  I  have  done  it  with  no  ill  design,  but  purely 
because  I  think,  and  am  morally  sure,  that  the  text, 
as  it  stands,  will  not  properly  admit  of  any  other 
construction.  The  LXX.  have  so  translated  before 
me,  in  an  age  when  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
bias  of  prejudice  either  for  or  against  the  before- 
mentioned  doctrine  —  a  doctrine  which  draws  its 
decisive  proofs  from  the  New  Testament  only." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  conceptions  of 
the  translators  of  the  Septuagint,  and  however  highly 
Dr.  Blayney  may  have  felt  disposed  to  value  their 
rendering  of  this  passage,  those  who  make  it  one 
of  their  "favourite  arguments  for  proving  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour  from  the  Old  Testament," 
while  they  fully  concede  to  Dr.  Blayney  that  it  is  a 
doctrine  which  "  draws  its  decisive  proofs  from  the 
New  Testament  only,"  will  not  be  disposed  to  re- 
linquish the  corroborative  testimony  of  the  prophet, 
without  much  stronger  evidence  than  the  doctor  has 
advanced  against  it.  We  will  only  remark  that, 
in  his  rendering.  Dr.  Blayney  has  not  only  all  the 
ancient  versions,  except  the  LXX.,  against  him,  but 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  text  itself,  cub 
being,  according  to  him,  a  pronoun,  without  any 
antecedent. 

Dr.  Hales  has  cited  the  following  passage  from  the 
Sepher  Ikkarim,  which,  he  remarks,  well  expresses 
the  reason  of  the  appellation,  "the  LORD  cue 
BiGHTEousNESS  :" — "  The  Scripture  calls  the  name 
of  the  Messiah  JAOH  oub  bighteousness,  to  inti- 
mate that  he  will  be  a  mediatobial  GOD,  by  whose 
hand  we  shall  obtain  justification  from  the  name  : 
wherefore  it  calls  him  by  the  name  of  the  name 
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(that  is^  the  ineffable  name  JAOH,  here  put  for  GrOD 

HIMSELF.)* 

This  view  of  the  passage  is  also  ablj  supported 
by  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  "  Scripture  Testimony 
to  the  Messiah."f 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,"  etc. — ^Ver.  1. 

It  is  evident  that  this  prophecy  was  delivered  about 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  and  not  Jekoiakimy  as 
in  the  text.  Three  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  have  Zede- 
Hah  ;  so  likewise  have  the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic. 
Houbigant,  Lowth,  Blayney,  Dahler,  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
and  others,  declare  for  this  reading,  against  that  in 
the  present  text.  And  it  is  clear,  from  the  third 
and  twelfth  verses,  where  Zedekiah  is  expressly 
mentioned,  as  the  last  named  critic  suggests,  that 
this  is  the  true  reading. 

*'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  me,  Make  thee  hondfl  and  yokes,  and 
put  them  upon  thy  neck,  and  send  them  to  the  king  of  Edom,  and 
to  the  king  of  Moab,  and  to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  to 
the  king  of  Tyrus,  and  to  the  king  of  Zidon,  by  the  hand  of  the 
messengers  which  come  to  Jerusalem  imto  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah ;  and  conunand  them  to  say  unto  their  masters,"  etc.— 
Ver.  2—8. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  bonds 
and  yokes  were  not  actually  worn  by  the  prophet,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  subjection  to  the  king  of  Babylon 
in  which  the  nations  specified  were  to  be  held,  for 
similar  symbolic  actions  were  frequent.  That  they 
were  also  literally  delivered  to  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors to  convey  to  their  respective  masters,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt.  In  like  manner,  when  Idanthy- 
rus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  sent  to  Darius,  who  had 

•  <*  Analyii:  of  Chronology,"  voL  iL  b.  1.  p.  481.  f  Vol.  L  p.  306. 
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crossed  the  Ister,  and  was  penetrating  into  the 
country,  and  dared  him  to  do  his  worst,  it  was  not 
by  letter,  but  symbolically,  by  forwarding  to  him  a 
mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  an  arrow,  and  a  plough.* 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Ver.  16. 

The  incoherence  and  embarrassment  introduced  into 
this  place  are  got  rid  of  by  Dr.  Blayney,  who 
removes  ver.  15  hence,  and  places  it  between  the 
twentieth  and  the  twenty-first  verses.  This  is  its 
place  in  the  Septuagint  also. 

CHAPTER  XXXII.   » 

"  And  Zedekiah — shall  surely  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  shall  speak  with  him  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
his  eyes  shaU  behold  his  eyes.** — Ver.  4. 

Some  superficial  or  inattentive  readers  of  the  Bible 

have  supposed  this  prophecy,  which  declares   that 

Zedekiah  should  behold  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  be 

contradictory  to  Ezek.  xii.  13,  where  it  is  said,  that 

he  should  be  brought  to  Babylon,  but  should  not  see 

it;  and,  indeed,  Josephus  tells  us,  that  the  seeming 

inconsistency   of    the   two    prophecies    determined 

Zedekiah  to  believe  neither  of  them.     Both  of  them, 

however,    were   literally   fulfilled.      Zedekiah    was 

taken  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  sent  to  the  king 

of  Babylon  to  Riblah  (2  Kings  xxv.  6,  6),  where 

he  then  resided  ;  whom  he  saw  and  spoke  to,  and 

who  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.     He  was  then 

Bent  to  Babylon,  which  he  could  not  see,  and  was 

there  imprisoned  and  died. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Stromata,  p.  567. 
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CHAPTEELL 

"  One  post  shall  ran  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to 
meet  another,  to  show  the  king  of  BahyUm  that  his  city  is  taken 
at  one  end." — ^Ver.  31. 

It  seems  a  contradiction  to  say,  one  post  shall  run 
to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to  meet  another, 
to  show  the  king  of  Bahjlon  that  his  kingdom  is 
taken  (not  at  one  end,  as  our  translation  says,  hut) 
at  the  extremity.  Yet  this  was  strictly  true;  for 
Babylon  was  taken  at  each  end  at  the  same  time;  so 
that  the  messengers,  who  carried  the  news  to  the 
king,  at  his  palace  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  did 
run  to  meet  each  other,  as  coming  from  opposite 
quarters. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

**  Now  in  the  fifth  month,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the  month." — 
Ver.  12. 

In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Kings  xxv.  8,  we  read,  on 
the  seventh  day,  instead  of  the  tenth.  The  difference 
-some  attempt  to  reconcile,  by  supposing  that  one  may 
speak  of  the  day  Nebuzaradan  set  out  from  Riblah, 
and  the  other,  of  the  day  that  he  arrived  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  or  else  that  he  came  on  the  seventh,  but  did 
not  set  fire  to  the  buildings  till  the  tenth.  But  the 
difference  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  more  likely  to  have 
arisen  from  some  mistake  of  the  transcriber,  perhaps 
in  setting  down  the  numbers  at  length,  which  were 
expressed  by  numeral  letters  in  the  old  copies.  And 
in  this  instance  such  a  mistake  might  easily  happen 
between  the  T  and  the  \  of  which  the  former  stands 
for  seven,  the  latter  for  ten. 
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'*  And  there  were  mnety  and  six  pomegranates  on  a  side :  and 
all  the  pomegranates  upon  the  net-work  were  an  hundred  round 
about."— Ver.  23. 

In  1  Kings  vii.  42,  and  2  Cbron.  iy.  13,  it  is  said, 
there  were  four  hundred  pomegranates  for  the  two 
net- works  or  wreaths,  two  rows  of  pomegranates  for 
each  net-work  or  wreath.  The  mode  of  expression 
here  is  different,  but  amounts  to  exactly  the  same. 
For,  divide  the  two  pillars  into  four  quarters,  accord- 
ing to  the  four  winds  [as  the  text,  literally  translated, 
reads],  and  let  ninety-six  pomegranates  stand  oppo- 
site to  each  of  the  four  winds  upon  the  two  pillars; 
the  whole  number  in  fi*ont  of  the  four  winds,  taken 
together,  will  be  three  hundred  and  eighty-four. 
But  they  were  in  four  rows,  two  on  each  pillar;  and 
in  each  row  must  have  been  four  angular  pome- 
granates, that  could  not  be  said  to  be  opposite  to 
any  one  of  the  four  winds,  consequently  sixteen 
angular  ones  in  the  four  rows;  which  sixteen  being 
added  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-four,  make  up 
the  number  of  pomegranates  in  all  four  hundred — 
that  is,  one  hundred  in  a  row  upon  the  wreathen 
work  round  about.* 

Vers.  28,  29,  30. 

The  numbers  given  in  these  verses  could  not  be 
the  entire  amount  of  the  persons  carried  away  from 
Palestine  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  They  probably 
relate  to  some  cases  not  mentioned  in  the  other 
accounts.! 

•  Blayney,  in  loco, 

f  The  reader  may  consult  Blayney,  in  loco. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  And  I  looked,  and  behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the 
north,  a  great  cloud,  and  a  fire  infolding  itself  and  a  brightness 
was  about  it,  and  out  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the  colour  of  amber, 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came 
the  likeness  of  four  living  creatures.  And  this  was  their  appear- 
ance," etc. — ^Ver.  4 — 14. 

Few  subjects  have  occasioned  so  much  discussion  as 
the  cherubim,  which  are  so  repeatedly  spoken  of  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  first  time  we  read  of  them 
is  in  Genesis  : — "  God  placed  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  cherubim  and  a  flaming  sword." 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  phrase  translated  a 
flaming  sword  signifies  more  properly  a  bright  flame 
of  waving  fire,  that  this  appearance  was  permanent 
at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  that  it  was  the  same 
glory  of  the  Lord,  or  the  Shechinab,  which  after- 
ward appeared  to  Moses.  Under  the  Levitical 
economy  the  cherubic  symbols  and  the  burning 
flame  were  united,  both  in  the  tabernacle  and  in  the 
temple.  The  cherubim  appear  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  emblems  of  the  visible  church,*  and  the 
burning  flame  as  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence. 
The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  visible  church 

•  See  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  vol.  xciii.,  part  ii.,  pp. 
118—122 ;  or,  "  Critica  BihHca,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  293—301. 
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was  to  be  removed  £rom  the  holy  land,  and  established 
among  the  faithful  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  who 
were  taken  captives  to  Babylon.  This  removal  is  de- 
noted in  the  vision,  by  the  appearance  of  the  cheru- 
bim, of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  angel 
Jehovah  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  a  burning 
flame.  Ezekiel  recognised  in  the  appearance  of  a 
man  speaking  from  between  the  cherubim  and  from 
the  midst  of  the  flame,  the  same  mysterious  and 
Divine  Being  who  was  well  known  to  have  formerly 
appeared  to  the  patriarchs — to  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  Moses.  He  fell  upon  his  face,  as  Paul  and  John 
afterwards  did,  when  the  same  Almighty  Being 
manifested  Himself,  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and 
in  the  island  of  Patmos.  Ezekiel  fell  down  before 
Him,  as  all  mankind  will  fall,  when  the  same  angel 
Jehovah,  of  the  Patriarchial  and  Levitical  church, 
the  Messiah  of  the  Christian  church,  shall  descend 
to  judgment,  says  Townsend;  when  He  shall  again 
appear,  not  as  a  friendless,  insulted,  and  crucified 
man,  but  in  the  glory  of  His  Godhead,  which  He  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

"  And  I  will  bring  him  [Zedekiah]  to  Babylon,  to  the  land  of 
the  Chaldeans;  yet  shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  shall  die 
there."— Ver.  13. 

See  remarks  on  Jeremiah  xxxii.  4. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

**  Woe  to  the  women  that  sew  pillows  to  all  arm-holes,''  etc. — 
Ver.  18. 

This  will  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the  person  not  ac- 
quainted with  oriental  manners.     The  reference  is 
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undoubtedly  to  the  duan,  or  sofa,  commonly  used  in 
the  East,  a  description  of  which  will  not  only 
illustrate  this  but  several  other  passages  also. 

The  bed,  or  duan,  upon  which  the  orientals  sit  or 
recline,  is  a  part  of  the  room  raised  above  the  floor, 
and  is  spread  with  a  carpet  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
with  fine  mats,  and  having  cushions  or  pillows  placed 
along  the  back  to  lean  against. 

The  meaning  of  the  prophet,  then,  seems  to  be 
this,  that  those  who  utter  false  prophecies  to  soothe 
the  mind  of  the  wicked  are  like  women  who  study 
and  employ  every  art  to  allure  by  voluptuousness. 
Against  such  he  declares  woe:  "  Woe  to  those  who 
adorn — embroider — brocade — luxurious  cushions  to 
suit  the  dimensions  of  persons  (females)  of  all  ages; 
that  is,  a  lower  cushion  for  a  child,  a  higher  one  for  a 
full-grown  woman; — those  who  make  veils  to  adorn 
heads  of  every  stature,  studiously  suiting  themselves 
to  all  conditions,  capacities,  ages,  making  effeminacy 
more  effeminate,"  etc.  The  cushions,  then,  were  not 
to  be  sewed  to  all  arm-holes,  and  carried  about  the 
person,  as  our  translation  seems  to  imply;  but  they 
were  to  be  so  soft  in  their  texture,  so  nicely  adapted 
in  their  dimensions  to  suit  all  leaning  arms,  as  to 
produce  their  full  voluptuous  effect.  These  the 
prophet  compares  to  toils,  snares,  etc.,  in  which  the 
persons  were  caught,  into  which  they  were  chased, 
decoyed,  surrounded,  enclosed,  in  the  comer  ;  like 
animals  hunted  by  a  surrounding  company,  which 
drives  them  into  a  narrow  space,  or  trap,  where 
their  capture  or  destruction  is  inevitable,  according 
to  the  eastern  mode  of  hunting.  From  these  compul- 
sive seducers  he  foretells  delivery  (ver,  20).* 

*  See  "  Fragments  to  Galinet,"  Nos.  zii.,  tiK, 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  whole  of  this  chapter,  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  is  a 
tissud  of  invective  ;  sharp-cutting,  and  confounding; 
everywhere  well  sustained,  and  in  every  respect 
richly  merited.  In  the  thirteenth  verse  the  figure 
explains  itself: — 

"  Thus  wast  thou  decked  with  gold  and  silver  ; 
and  thy  raiment  was  of  fine  linen,  and  silk,  and 
broidered  work  :  thou  didst  eat  fine  flour,  and 
honey,  and  oil ;  and  thou  wast  exceeding  beautiful, 
and  thou  didst  prosper  into  a  kingdom." 

By  the  wretched  infanty  the  low  estate  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  in  its  origin^  is  pointed  out ;  by  the 
grotoing  up  of  the  child  into  womavUs  e state ^  the 
increase  and  multiplication  of  the  people;  by  her 
being  decked  out  and  ornamented^  her  tabernacle 
service  and  religious  ordinances  ;  by  her  betrothing 
and  consequent  marriage^  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  the  Jews  ;  by  her  fornication  and  adul- 
teriesy  their  apostacy  from  God  and  the  establish- 
ment of  idolatrous  worship,  with  all  its  abominable 
rites  ;  by  her  fornication  and  whoredoms  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  the  sinful  alliances  which 
the  Jews  made  with  those  nations,  and  the  incorpo- 
ration of  their  idolatrous  worship  with  that  of 
Jehovah  ;  by  her  lovers  being  brought  against  her 
and  stripping  her^  naked,  the  delivery  of  the  Jews 
into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and 
Chaldeans,  who  stripped  them  of  all  their  excellen- 
cies, and  at  last  carried  them  into  captivity. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  this  long  chapter 
of  metaphors  ;  and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  forget 
the  figures,  and  look  at  the  facts.  The  language 
and  figures  may  in  many  places  appear  to  us  excep- 
tionable :  but  these  are  quite  in  conformity  to  those 
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times  and  places^  and  to  every  hearer  and  reader 
would  appear  perfectly  appropriate,  nor  would  they 
engender  either  a  thought  or  a  passion  of  an  irre[gular 
or  improper  kind.  Custom  sanotions  mode^  and 
prevents  abuse.  Had  Ezekiel  spoken  in  such  lan- 
guage as  would  have  been  called  chaste  and  unexcep^ 
tionahle  by  usy  it  would  have  appeared  to  his  auditors 
as  a  strange  dialect^  and  would  have  lost  one  half 
of  its  power  and  effect. 

"  Thou  wast  not  salted  at  aU."— Ver.  4. 

This  is  no  doubt  a  reference  to  the  custom  still  prac- 
tised in  some  parts  of  the  East  of  salting  the  bodies 
of  new  born  infants.  They  either  sprinkled  the 
salt  over  them  or  washed  them  with  salt-water, 
which  they  imagined  would  dry  up  all  superfluous 

humours. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

*^  Thy  mother  is  like  a  vine  in  thy  hlood,  planted  by  the 
waters,"  &c. — Ver.  10. 

Of  this  text  no  sense  can  be  made,  and  it  is  reason- 
ably thought  that  it  has  been  corrupted  somewhere. 
Of  the  several  emendations  proposed — and  to  emen- 
datiou  we  at  present  must  resort,  if  any  sense  is  to 
be  elicited  from  the  passage — the  least  considerable 
is  that  which  substitutes  a  ^  for  a  "^  in  the  third 
word  of  the  text,  which  alteration  is  supported  by 
two  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi's  MSS.  The  verse 
will  then  be,  "  Thy  mother  is  like  a  vine  in  thy 
vineyard,  planted  by  the  waters." 

CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Wherefore  I  gave  them  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and 
judgments  whereby  they  should  not  live." — Ver.  26, 

What  a  foolish  noise  has  been  made  about  this  verse, 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  by  critics^  believers,  and  infidels  I 
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How  is  it  that  God  can  be  said  to  give  a  people 
statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby 
.  ihej  could  not  live  f  He  answers,  in  their  sense  of 
the  words,  God  never  gave  any  such,  at  any  time, 
to  any  people.  Let  any  man  produce  an  example  of 
this  kind,  if  he  can  ;  or  show  even  the  fragment  of 
such  a  law,  sanctioned  by  the  Most  High  !  The 
simple  meaning  of  this  place,  and  all  such  places,  is, 
that  when  they  had  rebelled  against  the  Lord,  des- 
pised his  statutes,  and  polluted  his  sabbaths  ~  in 
effect,  cast  him  off,  and  given  themselves  wholly  to 
their  idols — then  he  abandoned  them,  and  they 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  customs  and  ordinances 
of  the  heathen.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  requires  no  proof  to  them  who  are  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  idioms  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  in  which  God  is  a  thousand  times  said  to  do 
what,  in  the  course  of  his  providence  or  justice^  he 
only  permits  to  be  done.  It  follows,  in  the  26th 
verse,  "  And  I  polluted  them  in  their  own  gifts,  in 
that  they  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire  all  that 
openeth,"  etc.  j  but  who  supposes  that  God  ever 
gave  them  a  statute  or  judgment  to  this  effect  ?  No  : 
he  ever  inveighs  against  such  things,  and  they  have 
his  heaviest  displeasure  and  curse. 

^*  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  thee,  and  it  shall  devour  every  green 
tree  in  thee,  and  every  dry  tree,"  etc. — ^Ver.  47. 

The  good  or  just  man  is  by  the  prophets  frequently 
represented  under  the  symbol  of  a  green  tree,  as 
Psal.  i.  3  ;  111.  8.  And  of  the  wicked  it  is  said, 
*'  His  branch  shall  not  be  green,"  Job  xv.  32.  Thus 
when  God  threatens  by  the  prophet,  that  he  will 
cut  off  every  green  tree  and  every  dry  tree,  in  Jeru- 
salem, it  means  that  he  will  cut  off  both  the  righ- 

VOL.  in.  N  YK^ 
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teouB  and  the  wicked,  as  the  words  are  explained  i 

chap.  xxi.  8. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

**  And  thou,  pro^Euie  wicked  prince  of  Israel,  whose  day  : 
come,  when  iniquity  ahall  have  an  end ;  thus  saith  iha  Lord  CKm 
Bemove  the  diadem,  and  take  off  the  crown ;  this  shall  not  \ 
the  same :  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that  is  high, 
idll  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it ;  and  it  shall  be  no  mon 
until  he  come  whose  right  it  is ;  and  I  Will  give  it  him."- 
Ver.  26—27. 

Db.  Hales  has  given  the  following  translation  of  thi 
most  obscure  and  difficult  prophecy,  availing  him 
self  of  the  aids  of  the  ancient  versions : 

"  And  thou  profane^  wicked  prince  of  Isntd   • 
Whose  day  is  come,  in  the  time  of  iniquity,  [in]  the  end; 
Ihus  saith  THB  Beqent  Lord  ; 

Bemove  the  diadem  [or  princely  mitre]  and  take  off  the  erwm^ 
This  shall  not  be  the  same,  [or  continue]. 
(The  humble  he  exctlteth,  and  the  exalted  he  humbleth,') 
Iniquity,  iniquity,  iniquity,  I  will  accoimt  it : 
Even  this  [diadem  and  crown"]  shall  not  be  \jiXiY  more], 
Until  He  shall  come,  whose  is  the  jttboment, 
And  to  him  will  I  give  it." 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  correspon- 
dence between  this  and  Jacob's  famons  prophecy, 
Gen.  xlix.  10.  The  diadem^  or  priestly  mitre 
(according  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase),  corresponds 
to  the  lawgiver  or  scribe;  and  the  future  prince, 

WHOSE    IS    THE    JUDGMENT,  tO  ShILOH,  who    WaS  tO 

unite  in  Christ  the  functions  of  both  High  Priest 
and  King.* 

CHAPTERS  XL.— XLVIII. 

Scarcely  any  part  of  Scripture,  if  we  except  th< 
Book  of  Revelation,  has  so  exercised  and  defied  th( 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  critics  as  this  portion  o 
Ezekiel's  prophecies.      The  Jew  and  the  Christiai 

•  "Analysis  of  Chronology,"  vol.  ii.  p.  485. 
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have  equally  failed  in  their  attempts  to  define  the 
prophet's  terms,  or  to  conceive  any  thing  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  building,  the 
several  parts  of  which  he  has  with  such  minuteness 
described.  Expositors,  generally,  have  therefore 
offered  a  few  passing  remarks  upon  the  vision,  and, 
insisting  upon  the  impossibility  of  explaining  some 
of  its  parts  otherwise  than  allegorically,  have  come 
to  the  sweeping  conclusion,  that  the  whole  is  to  be 
understood  only  in  a  figurative  or  spiritual  sense. 
This  principle  of  interpretation  has  been  chiefly 
induced,  it  would  seem,  by  an  expression  in  chap, 
xlv.  3,  concerning  the  oblation  of  land  : — "  And  of 
this  measure  shalt  thou  measure  the  length  of 
twenty-fivethousandy^  etc.,  making  in  the  whole  a 
square  of  twenty-five  thousand^  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  mean,  twenty-five  thousand  times  ^yq  hun- 
dred square  reeds  —  (see  v^er.  1),  one-and-a-half 
square  Hebrew  mile — making  a  square  of  thirty- 
seven  thousand  ^yq  hundred  Hebrew  miles.  Under 
this  impression,  the  learned  Lightfoot  has  remarked 
— and  he  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent 
writers — that,  "  Ezekiel's  temple  is  larger  than  all  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  and  his  Jerusalem  larger  than  ail 
tiie  land  of  Canaan  I  " 

This  construction  of  the  passage,  however,  is  alto- 
gether unauthorised  by  the  text,  which,  properly 
understood,  makes  the  oblation  of  land  to  consist 
of  but  twenty- five  thousand  reeds  of  six  cubits  each, 
making  seventy-five  Hebrew  miles,  or  fifty-six-and-a- 
quarter  English  miles.  It  seems,  therefore,  more 
consonant  with  the  descriptions  of  the  prophet  to 
consider  this  temple  as  the  model  of  one  which  will 
yet  be  raised  in  the  Holy  Land,  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  thither. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*'  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  king  ci  Judah 
came  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  unto  Jerusalem,  and 
besieged  it.  And  the  Lord  gave  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  into 
his  hand,  with  part  of  the  yessels  of  the  house  of  Ghod ;  which  he 
carried  into  the  land  of  Shinar/'  etc. — ^Ver.  1,  2. 

We  read  in  Jer.  xxt.  1,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did 
not  mount  the  throne  in  Babylon  until  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  hence  an  histo- 
rical error  is  alleged  to  be  found  in  this  text  of 
Daniel.  Hengstenberg  has  shown,  however,  after  a 
very  carefully  conducted  investigation,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  has  anticipated  and  replied  to  all  objec- 
tions, that  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  here  spoken  of, 
was,  during  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  who,  in  a 
passage  preserved  from  Berosus,*  is  stated  to  have 
sent  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  with  an  army,  and 
that  the  Egyptians,  being  defeated  in  the  great 
battle  of  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates,  Phoenicia 
and  Syria  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Baby- 
lonians. Now  the  beginning  of  this  expedition 
must  fall  at  least  in  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim  ;  for,  since,  according  to  Jer.  xlvi.  2, 
Nebuchadnezzar  gained  the  battle  of  Carchemish  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  ;  and,  according  to 
xxxix.   2,  took  Jerusalem   in  the  same  year,  the 

•  Josephus  "  Antiquities,"  z.  iL  1. 
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time  would  be  too  short  for  the  events  of  the 
campaign,  if  we  were  to  place  the  beginning  of  it 
in  the  fourth  year.  As  to  Jer.  xxv.  1,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  passage  does  not  say  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar began  his  reign  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim ;  but  only  that  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  was  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  that 
is,  not  of  his  reign,  but  of  his  co-regency  with  his 
aged  and  infirm  father — a  fact  warranted  by  the 
testimony  of  Berosus.  Against  this  construction, 
it  is  not  to  be  urged,  that  in  Dan.  ii.  1,  the  second 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  the  second  of  his  monarchy ; 
for,  as  Hengstenberg  observes,  to  an  author  living 
in  Babylonia,  as  Daniel  was,  this  reckoning  was 
natural  ;  to  one  living  in  Judea,  the  other.  This 
is  another  instance  in  which  the  providential  pre- 
servation of  a  passage  in  an  author  whose  works 
have  long  since  perished,  relieves  us  from  an  his- 
torical difficulty,  and,  at  the  same  time  shows  how 
rash  and  unworthy  of  an  earnest  enquirer,  is  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  immediately  ready  with 
the  charge  of  error  and  contradiction,  whenever 
existing  historical  accounts  are  not  sufficient  to 
show  us  the  possibility  of  solving  and  reconciling. 

CHAPTEE  III. 
"  And  the  fonn  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God." — ^Ver.  25. 

It  does,  undoubtedly,  seem  strange  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  was  an  idolater,  should  know  so  much 
of  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  form 
and  likeness,  as  to  express  himself  in  the  language 
our  translation  here  attributes  to  him.  But  the  ori- 
ginal should  rather  be  translated,  *^  like  a  son  of  the 
gods  f  that  is,  like  a  divine  and  glorious  person^ 
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sent  to  delirer  these  men.  There  is  a  notion  running 
through  the  whole  pagan  theology,  that  the  sons  of 
the  deities  are  powerful  and  beneficent  beings,  often 
sent  to  the  aid  and  protection  of  mankind. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

**  Then  the  Hng  oommanded,  and  they  brought  Daniel,  and 

cast  him  into  the  den  of  lions And  a  atone  was  brou^t, 

and  laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the  den ;  and  the  king  sealed  it  with 
his  own  signet,  and  with  the  signet  of  his  lords." — ^Ver  16, 17. 

De  Wette  calls  this  representation  of  the  lion's 
den  a  ridiculous  one  ;  but  this  is  a  piece  of  un- 
pardonable arrogance,  seeing  that  concerning  the 
construction  of  the  Chaldean  or  Medo-Persian  lions' 
dens,  we  have  not  the  slightest  information  from 
other  sources ;  all  that  we  possess,  is  a  single 
description  of  lion-dens  of  quite  another  land,  and 
quite  another  period,  in  Host's  Nachriehien  von 
Maroko  und  Fes^  s,  77  and  290,  abridged  in  Jahrii 
Archdologie,  ii.  2,  p.  355,  and  copied  out  at  length 
in  Rosenm,  A,  und  N.  MorgenL  iv.  Nr.  1084. 
This,  as  Hengstenberg  observes,*  agrees  with  our 
description,  in  the  most  essential  particulars  ;  «i^., 
that  the  receptacles  for  the  lions  were  under-ground, 
and  that  prisoners  condemned  to  death  were  thrown 
down  into  them.  Exactly  considered,  he  adds,  no 
difference  whatever  can  be  detected  between  the 
two.  For  the  assertion,  that  in  our  passage  a  very 
narrow  opening  is  ascribed  to  the  lion's-den,  just  as 
in  vessels  terminating  in  a  point  above,  rests  merely 
on  the  fact,  that,  according  to  ver.  17,  it  was  closed 
by  a  stone  laid  upon  it  above.  But,  as  this  critic 
says,  we  must  here  imagine  a  large  fiat  stone,  which, 
as  in  graves,  served  for  a  door.f 

♦  "  Dissertations  on  Daniel." 

t  Comp.  "  Jahn  ArehdoL"  i.  2,  §  248. 
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CHAPTER  IX.— Ver.  24—27. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  gires  the  foUowmg  close  trans- 
lation of  this  very  important  prophecy. 

"  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  with  regard  to 
thy  people,  and  with  regard  to  thy  holy  city,  to 
restrain  the  rebellion  and  to  put  a  complete  end  to 
the  sin,  and  to  make  atonement  for  iniquity,  and 
to  introduce  a  righteousness  [which  shall  be  for] 
ages,  and  to  put  a  complete  end  to  vision  and 
prophecy,  and  to  consecrate  a  holy  of  holies  [Le.  to 
redeem  and  to  devote  to  God,  by  the  anointing  of 
heavenly  grace^  the  new  gospel  church,  the  whole 
company  of  real  believers.]  Know,  then,  and 
deeply  consider,  [that]  from  the  going  forth  of  the 
[divine]  word  for  the  return  and  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Messiah  the  leader,  shall  be  seven 
weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks.  Thou  shalt  return, 
and  it  shall  be  rebuilt,  both  the  street  and  the 
mined  wall,  even  in  distressful  times.  And,  after 
the  sixty-two  weeks,  the  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off ; 
and  no  one  will  be  for  him,  [t.e.  to  defend  him  from 
his  murderous  enemies.]  And  the  people  of  a  leader 
to  come,  shall  destroy  both  the  city  and  the  sanc- 
tuary :  and  its  end  shall  be  with  an  invasion,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined.  Also 
one  week  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  ; 
and  half  the  week  shall  cause  sacrifice  and  ofiering 
to  cease.  And  upon  the  pinnacle  shall  be  the 
abominations  of  desolation;  and  yet  he  will  pour 
out  the  extirpation  even  determined  upon  the 
desolator." 

This  passage  declares  that  the  sacrifices  and 
offerings  once  instituted  by  God  should  be  abolished; 
that  the  Messiah  should  be  given  up  to  an  untimely 
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and   violent   death,   though    no   personal   dei 
could  be  charged  upon  him  ;  and  that  by  this 
measure  in  the  government  and  grace  of  God, 
propitiation  and  an  everlasting  righteousness  c 
be  established.* 

*  "  Disooorses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  C 
p.  24—26. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Gro,  take  unto  thee  a  wife  of  whoredomB  and  children  of 
whoredoms:  for  the  land  hath  committed  great  whoredom, 
departing  from  the  Lord." — ^Ver.  2. 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  passage,  under  the 
notion  that  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  take  for 
a  wife,  a  woman  of  loose  character,  as  an  emble- 
matical or  symbolical  act.  Some  writers  have 
attempted  to  vindicate  the  injunction  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  designed  to  teach  an  important  lesson ; 
while  others,  shocked  at  its  immorality,  have  main- 
tained that  the  whole  was  transacted  in  a  vision. 
Against  the  latter  hypothesis,  the  whole  narration 
presents  the  most  formidable  objections ;  and  we  are 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  defence  set  up  for 
the  former.  We  greatly  prefer  Archbishop  New- 
come's  idea,  namely,  that  by  "  a  wife  of  whoredoms" 
Was  meant  a  daughter  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  at 
this  period  deeply  infected  with  idolatry,  which  in 
various  parts  of  the  sacred  writings  is  represented 
as  spiritual  fornication  and  adultery.  (See  chap.  ii. 
ver.  2—8  ;  iv.  10—19,  etc.) 

CHAPTEE  n. 

**  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  I  will  hear,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  wfll  hear  the  heavens,  and  they  shall  hear  the  earth ; 
tnd  the  earth  shall  hear  the  com,  and  the  wine,  and  the  oil ;  and 
they  shall  hear  JezreeL"— Yer.  21,  22. 

This  passage  is  much  better  translated  by  Parkhurst 

1%\ 
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thus : — **  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  act  upon  the  heavens, 
and  they  shall  affect  the  earth,  and  the  earth  shall 
affect  the  corn,  and  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  and  they 
shall  affect  Jezreel/' 

CHAPTER  III. 

''  For  the  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  manj  days  without  a 
king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  without 
an  image,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim."— 

Ver.  4. 

LowTH,  Horsley,  Adam  Clarke,  and  other  eminent 
critics,  concur  in  the  opinion  strenuously  maintained 
by  the  learned  Pocock,  in  which  he  agrees  with 
many  who  went  before  him,  that  the  statue  or  image, 
and  ephod  and  teraphim,  are  mentioned  as  prin- 
cipal implements  of  idolatrous  rites.  The  sum  of 
the  verse,  according  to  this  interpretation  is  this ; 
that,  for  many  ages,  the  Jews  would  not  be  their 
own  masters  ;  would  be  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
their  own  religion,  in  its  most  essential  parts  ;  not 
embracing  the  Christian,  they  would  have  no  share 
in  the  true  service,  and  yet  would  be  restrained 
from  idolatry,  to  which  their  forefathers  had  been 
so  prone. 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

**  They  have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  me :  they  have  made 
princes,  and  I  knew  f  ^  not :  of  their  silver  and  their  gold  hsYB 
they  made  them  idols,  that  they  may  be  cut  ofiEL" — ^Ver.  4, 

This  verse  should  be  translated — "They  have  set 
up  kings,  but  not  by  me  :  they  have  made  princes 
that  I  acknowledged  not :  they  have  made  to  them- 
selves idols  of  silver  and  gold,  therefore  they  shall 
be  cut  off." 
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CHAPTER  in. 

"  Shall  there  he  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  " 
— Ver.  6. 

The  whole  of  the  context  shows  that  natural 
evil  or  calamity^  and  not  moral  evil  or  sin,  is  what 
is  here  meant.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  notice  this  passage,  had  it  not  been  so  grossly 
perverted  as  it  has  been. 


i?a 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

"  Out  of  the  beUy  of  heU  cried  I."— Ver.  2. 

The  Hebrew  word  sheol  means  the  grave 
hidden  place — deep  pity  etc.  The  prophet 
uses  it  to  describe  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  c 
grave  beneath  the  waters. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 
"  So  Jonah  went  out  of  the  city,"  etc. — ^Ver.  6. 

This  passage  should  be  translated  in  the  j 
tense — "  Now  Jonah  had  gone  out  of  the  ci<^ 
had  sat  on/'  etc.  The  sixth  verse  should  al 
thus  rendered. 
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CHAPTEB  v.— Ver.  2—6. 

The  following  translation  of  this  important  pro- 
phecy, and  the  accompanying  notes,  are  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Hales,  They  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

"  And  art  thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah^  little  to  he  [^esteetne(f] 
Among  the  thousands  of  Judah  f 
From  thee  shall  issue  [thb  lbadbb] 
Who  shall  rule  my  pecple,  the  Israel  [of  God] 
(But  his  issuings  are  from  old^ 
From  days  of  eternity) 

Therefore  he  will  give  them  up  [for  a  season] 
Until  the  time  that  s?ie  which  shall  bear 
Save  borne  :  Then  shaU  return 
The  residue  of  thy  brethren  [the  Jews'] 
Alongwiih  the  outcasts  of  Israel, 
And  He  shall  stand  and  guide  them 
In  the  strength  of  the  Lobs, 
In  the  majesty  of  thb  kame  of  thb  Lobd  his  Ood. 
And  when  they  return^  he  shall  be  magnified 
Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
And  Hb  shaU  be  their  peace. 

This  prophecy  consists  of  four  parts.  (1).  The 
^aman  birth-place  of  Chbist.  (2).  His  eternal 
generation.  (3).  His  temporary  desertion  of  the 
Jews,  until  his  miraculous  birth  of  the  virgin,  after 
which  they  are  to  return  with  the  true  Israelites. 
(4).  His  spiritual  and  universal  dominion. 

The  application  of  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy 
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was  decided  at  the  time  of  oub  Sayioub's  birth,  by 
the  most  respectable  Jewish  sjnod  that  ever  sate^ 
convened  by  Herod^  to  determine  from  prophecy 
the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah,  which  they  agreed 
to  be  Bethlehem^  upon  the  authority  of  Micah,  which 
they  cited.  Their  citation,  of  the  first  part  only,  is 
given  by  the  evangelist  Matthew,  in  an  improved 
translation  of  the  original,  greatly  superior  to  any 
of  the  ancient  versions. 


Matt.  ii.  6  :  *'  And  thou  Bethlehem^  territory  of  Judak, 

Art  hy  no  means  least  among  the  captains  of  Judah; 

From  thee  shall  issue  the  leader, 

Who  shall  guide  my  people  the  Israel  [of  God.]' 


i*> 


1.  Here  the  evangelist  has  removed  the  ambiguity 
of  the  question  proposed  by  the  prophet,  by  sup- 
plying the  answer  in  the  negative.  As  in  Nathan's 
prophecy,  "  Shalt  thou  build  me  a  house  ?"  (2  Sam. 
vii.  5,)  the  parallel  passage  answers  in  the  negative, 
^'Thou  shalt  not  build  me  a  house,"  1  Chroo. 
xvii.  4. 

2.  He  has  supplied  a  chasm  in  the  masoretic 
text  of  nagidy  a  usual  epithet  of  the  Messiah 
(1  Chron.  v.  2  ;  Isa.  Iv.  4  ;  Dan.  ix.  25),  usually 
rendered  leader  {Hegoumenos)  by  the  Septuagint, 
and  retained  here  by  the  Evangelist,  as  a  necessary 
distinction  of  his  character,  as  supreme  commander, 
from  '^  the  captains  of  thousands,"  styled  Hegemasiny 
judiciously  substituted  for  the  thousands  themselves 
in  Micah,  to  mark  the  analogy  more  correctly. 

3.  He  has  also  determined  the  pastoral  nature  of 
the  Messiah's  rule,  by  the  verb  poimaneif  ^*  shall 
guide  as  a  shepherd"  afterwards  intimated  by 
Micah,  werooeh;  as  there  rendered  by  the  Septuagint, 
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poimanei.  **For  he  is  the  Shepherd  of  Israel" 
(Gen.  xlix.  24;  Ps.  Ixxx.  1);  "  the  chief  Shepherd" 
(1  Pet.  V,  4);  and  "  the  good  Shepherd"  (John  x.  14), 
who  appointed  his  apostles  to  ^^  guide  and  pasture 
his  sheep  "  (John  xxi.  6). 

4.  The  human  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  carefully 
distin]guished  by  Micah  from  his  eternal  generation, 
in  the  parenthetical  clause,  which  strongly  resembles 
the  account  of  the  primeval  birth  of  Wisdom  (Prov. 
viii.  22—25). 

5.  The  blessed  virgin  of  Isaiah's  former  prophecy 
(ch.  vii.  14)  is  evidently  alluded  to  by  Micah,  and 
also  the  return  of  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  (Isa.  x. 
20,  21);  and  of  the  final  peace  of  his  kingdom 
(Isa.  ix.  6,  7). 

This  prophecy  of  Micah's  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  most  comprehensive  respecting  the  personal 
character  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  successive  mani- 
festation to  the  world.  It  crowns  the  whole  chain 
of  prophecies  descriptive  of  the  several  limitations 
of  the  blessed  seed  of  the  woman,  to  the  line  of 
Sheniy  to  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  to  the  royal  house  of 
David,  here  terminating  in  his  birth  at  Bethlehem, 
the  "  city  of  David."  It  carefully  distinguishes  his 
human  nativity  from  his  eternal  generation  ;  foretells 
the  rejection  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  for  a 
season  ;  their  final  restoration,  and  the  UDiversal 
peace  destined  to  prevail  throughout  the  earth  in 
the  regeneration.  It  forms,  therefore,  the  basis  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  begins  with  his  human 
birth  at  Bethlehem,  the  miraculous  circumstances  of 
which  are  recorded  in  the  introduction  of  the  gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke;  his  eternal  generation,  a^  th^ 
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Obacle  of  Wisdom,  in  the  sublime  introdnction  of 
John's  gospel ;  his  prophetic  character,  and  second 
coming,  illustrated  in  the  four  gospels  and  epistles, 
ending  with  a  prediction  of  the  speedy  approach  of 
the  latter,  in  the  Apocalypse  (chap.  zxii.  20.)* 

*  ''  Analysis  of  Chronology"  yoL  iL  pp.  461—463. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

or  the  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of 
nber  shall  answer  it." — ^Ver.  11. 

,  as  Dr.  Henderson*  observes,  is  an  exquisite 
nee  of  bold  and  daring  personification,  by  which 
aaterials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  royal 
e  and  other  sumptuous  buildings  at  Babylon 
introduced  as  responsively  complaining  of  the 
tice  which  they  had  suffered,  either  in  their 
ig  been  taken  from  their  original  owners,  or  in 
being  made  subservient  to  the  scenes  of  wicked- 
that  were  enacted   in   their  presence. 


*  "Minor  Prophets,"  p.  306. 


3L.ni.  o  "VSS 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the 
former,  saiththe  Lord  of  hosts." — ^Ver.  9. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  of 
Herod's  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel,  as  he 
is  stated  to  have  done  by  Josephus  (Ant.  b.  xv.c.  11.) 
For  if  he  pulled  down  the  old  temple  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  erected  a  new  one,  it  is  plain  that  this 
was  a  building  as  totally  distinct  from  that  of  Zerub- 
babel,  as  that  of  Zerubbabel  was  from  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  How  then  are  we  to  reconcile  the  pro- 
phecy above  cited  with  the  fact  that  our  Saviour 
did  not  appear  while  the  second  temple  was  standing? 
For  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Jewish  historian 
has  erred  in  the  statement  which  he  has  made, 
corroborated  as  that  statement  is  by  the  Evangelist, 
in  John  ii.  20.  Dr.  Blaney  has  attempted  to  do  this 
by  a  different  rendering.  "  In  the  Hebrew,"  he 
remarks,  "the  words  will  be  found  to  stand  pre- 
cisely thus  :  *  Great  shall  be  the  glory  of  this  house, 
the  latter  more  than  the  former.'  So  that  the  words 
latter  and  former  may  as  well  be  construed  with  /A« 
glory  as  with  this  house.  Accordingly,  the  LXX. 
have  adopted  this  construction  ;  and  the  context 
seems  evidently  to  justify  the  propriety  of  their 
translation.  For,  in  the  introductory  part  of  this 
prophecy,  the  word  Jirst^  or  formery  is  manifestly 
applied  to  glory,  and  not  to  this  house.  "  Who  is 
left  among  you,  that  saw  this  house  in  her  firii 
glory  ?  And  how  do  you  see  it  now  ?  Is  it  not 
in  your  eyes  in  comparison  of  it  as  nothing  P"  (Hag. 
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).  It  is  manifest,  too,  that  in  this  passage,  the 
this  house  is  not  confined  in  its  application  to 
lOuse  the  Jews  were  then  building,  but  is  un- 
ibly  meant  of  Solomon^s  temple.  Nor,  indeed, 
ding  to  the  common  acceptation  of  language, 
necessary  to  rendcF  a  house  identically  the 
,  that  it  be  built  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
exactly  of  the  same  form  and  materials  ;  it  is 
lent,  though  it  should  have  been  rebuilt  at 
ent  times  successively,  if  it  be  erected  still  on 
ime  site,  and  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  It 
B  house  of  God,  the  temple  appropriated  to 
3  worship  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  intended  by 
ouse,  whether  built  by  Solomon,  by  the  Jews 
•  Zerubbabel,  or  by  Herod.  Were  it  otherwise, 
;ould  Solomon's  temple  be  called  this  house,  as 
n  the  passage  just  now  cited  ?  or  how  are  we 
iderstand  the  words  (Ezra  v.  11 — 13)  which 
Tews  are  said  to  have  spoken  to  the  Persian 
'8,  who  demanded  their  authority  for  rebuild- 
le  temple  ?  "  We  are,"  say  they,  "  the  servants 
)  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  build  the  house 
was  builded  these  many  years  ago,  which  a 
king  of  Israel  builded  and  set  up.  But  after 
)ur  fathers  had  provoked  the  God  of  heaven  to 
I,  he  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchad- 
r  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  Chaldean,  who 
>yed  this  house* — But  Cyrus  made  a  decree  to 
this  house  of  God."  Here  it  is  plain  that  the 
\  this  house  are  alternately  applied  to  the 
e  of  Solomon  and  to  that  built  under  Zerubbabel, 
nay  certainly  as  well  be  extended  to  that  of 
i.* 

)e  a  Discourse  preached  before  the  XJniyersity  of  Oxford, 
Blayney,  Nov.  9th,  1788,  4to. 
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The  term  Gospel  is  the  designation  given  to  the 
writings  of  the  four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mai'k, 
Luke,  and  John,  which  comprise  an  authentic 
account  of  the  incarnation,  ministry,  miracles,  suffer- 
ings, deaths  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  these  writers  have  related  all  the  circumstances 
in  the  life  of  the  Redeemer,  nor  that  they  have  re- 
corded all  the  discourses  and  instructions  he 
delivered.  Their  object  has  been  to  preserve  a 
record  of  the  most  important  of  these — and  of  such  a 
character  as  should  disclose  the  nature  and  divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  system.  This  is  declared  by 
John :  "  Many  other  things  there  are  which  Jesus 
did,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book  :  but  these 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing,  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name."  Some  things  related 
by  one  Evangelist,  are  omitted  by  another,  or  are 
related  with  some  varying  circumstances,  as  best 
suited  the  object  for  which  they  were  severally 
writing.*  The  value  of  this  diversity  is  consider- 
able, for,  as  Olshausen  has  observed,f  by  that  which 
was  omitted  in  one  Gospel  being  supplied  in  another, 
we   get   a  fuller    statement  of   the  person  of  the 

♦  See  vol.  i.,  pp.  47 — 64. 
t  *^  Bib.  Comment."  on  Grospels. 
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fiedeemer.  In  him  was  revealed  that  which  far 
exceeded  the  comprehension  of  any  single  human 
individual,  and  hence  it  required  many  minds,  which, 
as  it  were,  mirror-like,  received  the  rays  that  pro- 
ceeded from  him,  the  Sun  of  his  own  spiritual  world, 
and  again  presented  the  same  image  in  various 
forms  of  refraction.  Conceptions  of  so  diversified  a 
character  of  our  Lord,  in  his  divine-human  ministry, 
are  contained  in  these  four  Gospels,  that,  combined, 
they  form  a  complete  picture  of  Christ.  The  ancient 
Church  regarded  the  Gospel-collection  as  a  unity; 
and  called  it  evangelio9i,  or  evangelicon,  as  con- 
taining the  glad  tidings  of  the  Saviour's  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  and  as  giving  an  account  of 
his  life,  ministry,  and  sufferings.  Another  thing 
to  be  observed  is,  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels 
have  not  confined  themselves  to  chronological 
order,  the  arrangement  of  events  being  not  always 
those  of  time,  but  of  various  associations,  such 
as  similarity  in  the  facts  themselves,  vicinity  of 
place,  etc.  A  want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance 
will  induce  confusion  in  reading  the  evangelical 
histories.*  Finally,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  part  of  the  design  of  the  Evangelists  to  preserve 
the  very  words  made  use  of  on  any  occasion,  but 
rather  to  give  the  sense  and  meaning  of  what  was 
spoken.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  we  have  in 
Matt.  X.  9,  compared  with  Mark  vi.  8.  In  the 
former  passage,  Jesus  is  introduced  speaking  to  his 
apostles  thus  :  Provide  .  ,  .  neither  shoes,  nor  yet 
staves  ;"  but  in  the  latter,  which  exhibits  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  instructions,  he  commanded  them  that 

*  For  some  valuable  observations  on  this  subject,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Cook's  '*  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," p.  210,  etc. 
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they  should  take  nothing  for  their  journey,  save  a 
staff  only :    words,    in    fact,    conti-adictory   to   the 
former,  though  in  sense  perfectly  the  same.     Such 
of  the  apostles  as  were  possessed  of  stayes  might 
take  them  ;  but  those  who  were  without  them  were 
not  to  provide  them.     So,  also,  the  words  addressed 
from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  as  given  in 
Matt.  iii.  17:  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased,"  which  differ  from  the   words  in 
Mark  i.  11,  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased;"  yet  being  the  same  in  sense,  they 
are  truly  recorded.     Many  other  passages  might  be 
cited;  but  these  will  suffice  for  our  purpose,  as  well 
as  to  give   a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties 
that  present  themselves  on  comparing  the  quotations 
in  the  New  Testament  with  the  passages  in  the  Old, 
whence  they  are   taken;  for  if  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  be  truly  given,  the  quotation  is  justly  made.* 
That  the   Gospels   were    written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear,  we  have  the  concurring  and 
decisive  testimony  of   the    ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  church.f      We  just  observe    that   (1)  a 
passage  from  Poly  carp  (who,  as  Irenaeus  informs  us, 
was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna  by  the  apostles,  and 
conversed  with  many  who  had  seen   the  Lord),  is 
cited  by  Victor   Caperanus,  in    which  we  find  the 
names  of  the  four  gospels,  as  we  at  present  have 
them,  and  the  beginning  of  their  several  histories ; 
(2)  that  Justin  Martyr,  who,  according  to  Eusebius, 

•  See  Mackiiight*s  "  Prelim.  Observation,"  Obs.  i.  The  reader 
may  find  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New,  in  Cook's  '*  Inquiry,"  p.  284,  etc. ;  or  in 
the  "  Critica  Biblica,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  155,  etc. 

f  The  reader  is  referred  to  Professor  Stove's  "  Origin  and 
History  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,"  for  the  proo£i 
of  this. 
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lived  not  long  after  the  apostles,  shows  that  these 
books  were  then  well  known  by  the  name  of  "  Gos- 
pels," and  were  read  by  Christians  in  their  assemblies 
every  Lord's-day.  We  also  learn  from  him  that 
they  were  read  by  Jews,  and  might  be  read  by 
heathens;  and  that  we  may  not  doubt  that  by  the 
"  memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  which  "  he  says,  "  we  call 
gospels,"  he  meant  these  four,  received  then  in  the 
Church,  he  cites  passages  out  of  each,  declaring  that 
they  contained  the  words  of  Christ.  (3)  Irenaeus, 
in  the  same  century,  not  only  cites  them  all  by  name, 
but  declares  that  there  were  neither  more  nor  fewer 
received  by  the  Church,  and  that  they  were  of  such 
authority,  that  though  the  heretics  of  his  time  com- 
plained of  their  obscurity,  depraved  them,  and 
endeavoured  to  lessen  their  authority,  yet  they  durst 
not  wholly  disown  them,  nor  deny  them  to  be  the 
writings  of  those  whose  names  they  bore.  He 
further  cites  passages  from  every  chapter  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  from  fourteen  chapters  of  Mark,  and  from 
twenty  chapters  of  John.  (4)  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, having  cited  a  passage  from  'Hhe  gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians,"  informs  his  readers 
that  "  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  four  gospels 
delivered  by  the  Church."  (5)  Tatian,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  same  century,  and  before  Irenaeus,  wrote 
"  a  chain,"  or  "  harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  which  he 
named,  "The  Gospel  gathered  out  of  the  Four 
Gospels."  (6)  Inasmuch  as  these  gospels  were 
"  written,"  says  Irenaeus,  "  by  the  will  of  God,  to  be 
the  pillars  and  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith," 
the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles,  who,  says 
Eusebius,  did  great  miracles  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  performed  the  work  of  evangelists 
in  preaching  Christ  to  those  who  had  not  yet  heard 
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the  word,  made  it  their  business,  when  they  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  faith  among  them,  to  *'  deliver 
to  them  the  writings  of  the  holy  gospels." 

The  existence  of  other  gospels,  bearing  the  names 
of  apostles,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  materially 
tends  to  confirm  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  con- 
cerning those  four  we  now  receive.  This  will  be 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
of  these  suppositious  gospels  till  long  after  the  general 
reception  of  the  four  gospels  by  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ,  as  the  writings  of  those  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists whose  names  they  bear,  and  which  were  read 
from  the  beginning,  as  Justin  Martyr  testifies,  in  all 
assemblies  of  Christians  on  the  Lord's-day ;  and  so 
must  have  been  early  translated  into  those  languages 
in  which  alone  they  could  be  understood  by  some 
churches,  viz.,  the  Syriac  and  the  Latin. 

While  the  atteutive  reader  will  notice  in  the  several 
gospels    the  differences    we  have  adverted    to,  he 
will  also  notice  certain    verbal   agreements  equally 
striking,    which    has    suggested    an  idea  that   they 
were  copied  from  each  other,  or  were  drawn  from 
a    common    written    source.       But   the    similarity 
that  exists  between  them  is  disturbed  by  too  many 
remarkable  deviations  to  admit  of  either  hypothesis. 
The  discussion  of  this  subject,  however — the  origin 
of  the  first  three  gospels — does  not  fall  within  our 
limits,  and,  besides,  it  would  be  useless  to  the  bulk 
of  our  readers.     There  are  many  phenomena  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  Scriptures  which  it  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  mortals  to  comprehend; — it  is  foolish 
and  absurd  to  attempt  the  explication,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  their  literal  difficulties — especially  where 
we  are  unable  to  afford  even  the  appearance  of  ac- 
counting for  them,  except  from  mere  hypothesis  and 
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gronndless  conjecture,  unassisted  by  any  positive 
evidence;  and  it  would  be  profane  to  mutilate  the 
Scriptures,  or  alter  them  even  in  a  single  word  or 
letter,  without  sufficient  authority.  We  believe  that 
none  of  the  hypotheses  proposed  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  verbal  phenomena  of  the 
Gospels;  and  we  therefore  think  it  the  wisest  mea- 
sure to  pass  them  by.  If  the  Evangelists  copied  from 
each  other,  their  testimony  will  be  reduced  to  one 
only;  and  if  they  used  a  common  document,  the  case 
will  be  so  much  the  worse,  since  that  one  will  then 
be  an  unknown  testimony.  We  must  therefore  use 
extreme  caution,  lest,  by  admitting  a  common  docu- 
ment, we  should  lower  the  character  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  diminish  the  independent  proofs  of  their 
credibility  and  authenticity.  Their  remarkable 
agreement  is  a  convincing  proof  of  their  strict  fidelity; 
while  their  occasional  difference  affords  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  they  neither  copied  each  other, 
nor  drew  from  a  common  source.  In  this  view  of 
the  case  we  have  four  separate  and  independent 
witnesses  to  the  same  transactions.  The  three 
former  writing  without  the  knowledge  of  each  other; 
the  latter  perusing  their  several  narratives,  and,  by 
the  publication  of  a  fourth,  confirming  the  truth  of 
the  former  three. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  times,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  to 
divest  the  Gospels  of  their  strictly  historical  charac- 
ter, have  been  referred  to  and  briefly  dealt  with 
in  vol,  i.  p.  371  seq. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
"  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ" — ^Ver.  1. 

In  the  Septuagint  this  phrase  signifies  a  genealogy, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  Evangelists,  it  had  come  to 
signify  a  personal  history,  and  may  here  be  taken  as 
the  preface  to  the  history  which  follows,  and  which 
commences  at  ver.  18.  The  evangelist  claims  the 
attention  of  the  Jews  by  presenting  them  with  the 
legal  descent  of  Jesus  from  David  and  Abraham, 
the  line  from  which  they  expected  the  Messiah. 

"  The  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham." — ^Ver.  1. 

Of  both  Abraham  and  David,  because  the  Messiah 
was  the  promise  to  both.  The  genealogies  given 
by  Matthew  and  Luke  have  had  a  vast  amount  of 
labour  and  learning  expended  upon  them,  with  the 
object  of  showing  that  there  are  no  real  discre- 
pancies in  them,  although  it  may  seem  otherwise; 
and  if  what  has  been  done  does  not  clear  up  every 
difficulty  that  presents  itself,  enough  has  been  done 
to  suggest  to  every  person  disposed  to  weigh  argu- 
ments attentively,  that  there  must  originally  have 
been  an  obvious  method  of  harmonising  the  genea- 
logical tables ;  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  that 
they  could  have  presented  no  such  difficulties  to  the 
persons  for  whose  use  they  were  immediately  lie- 
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d  as  we  now  find  in  them.  That  they  were 
ed  from  authentic  Bources,  and  given  in  their 
:ne  state,  is  obvious  from  two  considerations: — 
In  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  as  an  exhi- 
i  of  the  evidence  by  which  the  descent  of  Jesus 
Abraham  and  David  was  to  be  proved,  upon 
I  his  official  character  depended,  and  one  in 
I  any  error,  accidental  or  designed,  was  open 
tection,  it  is  not  credible  that  the  Evangelists 
[  either  have  copied  incorrectly,  or  have 
pted  to  falsify  public  documents.  (2.)  But 
sing  them  to  have  made  such  an  attempt,  the 
who  were  contemporary  with  them,  as  they 
5d  neither  materials,  opportunity,  nor  skill,  so 
jr  did  they  want  the  disposition,  to  expose  the 
,  nor  would  they  have  failed  to  avail  them- 
}  of  a  circumstance  which  alone  would  have 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  cause  it  was  intended 
pport.  That  they  made  no  such  objection,  is 
est ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  must 
y  ourselves  with  that  fact,  for  we  agree  with 
Alford  in  thinking  that  the  means  of  explaining 
ifferences  in  the  genealogies  are  lost.  Matthew 
mitted  many  names,  and  Luke  may  have  done 
ime  thing.  Matthew  speaks  of  sons,  properly 
byway  of  natural  generation.  Luke  introduces 
either  properly  or  improperly  such;  i.e.,  sons 
•  putatively  or  really  such.  And  then,  as  Alford 
tsts,  the  same  man  often  bore  two  or  more  names; 
hildren  of  a  levinate  marriage  (Deut.  xxv.  6  ; 
xxii.  24)  might  be  accounted  to  either  husband; 
with  all  these  elements  of  confusion,  it  is 
as  presumptuous  to  pronounce  the  genealogies 
ipant,  as  it  is  over  curious  and  uncritical  to 
pt  to  reconcile  them. 
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"  So  all  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen 
generations;    and  from  David  imtil  the   carrjring  away  int(^ 
Babylon  are  fourteen  generations ;  and  from  the  carrying  away 
into  Babylon  unto  Christ  are  fourteen  generations." — ^Ver.  17. 

Commentators  have  been  embarrassed  to  make  out 
the  even  number  of  fourteen  generations,  as  here 
reckoned,  in  the  three  periods  specified  ;  especially 
seeing  that  there  are  three  reigns  now  entirely 
omitted  between  Jehoram  and  Uzziah,  in  ver.  8. 
But  if  the  word  "  generation  "  be  taken  to  denote  a 
period  of  time,  or  mean  of  calculation,  by  the  general 
(not  individual)  course  of  human  life,  every  thing 
becomes  clear  and  consistent.  The  editor  of  Calmet 
has  illustrated  this  idea  with  much  ingenuity,  in 
"  Fragments"  No.  cccxxx.,  which  the  reader  will  do 
well  to  consult,  as  also  "  The  Critical  English  Tes- 
tament," vol.  I.  p.  20. 

"  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  of  the  Lord,  by  the  prophet." — ^Ver.  22. 

The  most  important  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Gospels,  says  Dr.  Owen,  are  ushered  in 
as  perfect  accomplishments  of  ancient  prophecies  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  considered  as  the  promised 
Messiah — hina  plerothe — "  That  it  might  be  ful- 
filled ;"  or,  rather,  whereby  was  fulfilled  that  which 
was  spoken  ;  and  the  nature  of  these  ancient  pro- 
phecies he  thus  explains  : — 

Known  unto  God,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  were  all  the  works  which  he  had  graciously 
decreed  to  perform  for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of 
fallen  man  ;  and  these  he  declared  ''  by  the  prophets 
to  the  patriarchs,  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers 
manners,"  but  in  these  last  days  of  their  completion, 
has   most   openly  declared    them    unto   us    by   the 
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disciples  of  Christ,  In  these  declarations,-  we,  who 
liave  seen  them  verified,  plainly  discover  a  grand 
and  extensive  scheme,  formed  by  Providence  from 
the  first,  which  consists  of  different  parts,  some 
respecting  the  temporal,  and  others  the  spiritual, 
benefit  of  mankind.  And  yet  there  is  under  all 
this  variety  a  close  and  intimate  connection  between 
them,  so  that  the  temporal  is  often  introductory  to, 
and  significant  of,  the  spiritual.  For  as  every  tem- 
poral blessing,  favour,  and  deliverance  which  the 
Jews  obtained,  sprung  from  the  mercies  of  God 
throagh  Christ,  so  they  became  not  only  preludes 
to,  but  also  types  and  pledges  of,  that  future 
deliverance  and  blessing  which  he  was  finally  to 
procure  by  his  birth,  actions,  and  sufferings  for  the 
whole  human  race. 

Hence  we  have,  first,  prophecies  that  literally  and 
singly  apply  to  Christ.  And  as  many  events,  cir- 
cumstances, or  persons  (as  David,  the  king  of  Judah, 
spoken  of  as  future  long  after  his  own  death,  Hos. 
iii.  6 ;  Jer.  xxx.  9;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24;  xxxvii. 
25)  are  types  (or  patterns,  or  models)  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  events  and  circumstances  of  his  life,  we 
have  also  prophecies  finally  completed  in  him  in  a 
higher  and  more  spiritual  manner. 

Matthew,  for  instance,  traces  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  given  of  Christ :  First,  His  legal  descent, 
as  promised  in  the  Scriptures,  from  David  and 
Abraham:  then,  according  to  Isaiah,  that  he  was  to  be 
bom  of  a  virgin  ;  and  according  to  Micah,  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  then,  that  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  was 
ftilfilled,  of  Kachel  weeping  for  her  children  at 
Bama ;  his  being  called  out  of  Egypt,  foretold  in 
Hosea ;  and  His  dwelling  at  Nazareth,  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  "  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene."     Now, 
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since  the  hand  of  God  manifestly  appears  in  all 
these  transactions,  we  cannot  conclude  but  that  they 
were  brought  about  according  to  His  predictions, 
and  that  those  predictions  are  in  the  Gospels  rightly 
applied.  , 

Other  commentators  have  asserted  that  many  of 
the  quotations  in  the  Evangelists  are  mere  allusionsi 
to,  or  accommodations  of,  prophecies  formerly  ful- 
filled, and  by  the  Evangelists  applied  to  transactions 
of  a  similar  kind  ;  even  some  of  those  quotations^ 
which  are  introduced  by  the  strong  formula,  not 
considering  that  the  introductory  formulae  are  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  always  used  at  the 
express  completion  of  a  prophecy,  as  1  Kings  ii.  275 
viii.  15;  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  which  are  the 
only  applicable  passages. 

In  general,  says  Dr.  Owen,  with  respect  to  the 
prophecies  applied  by  the  Evangelists  to  Christy 
those  applications  must  necessarily  be  just,  even 
because  they  have  so  applied  them.  For  if  the 
same  Spirit  that  dictated  the  prophecies  in  the  01^ 
Testament,  dictated  also  their  interpretations  in  th^ 
New,  He  surely  could  best  ascertain  to  whom  of 
to  what  they  were  meant  to  be  ultimately  applied.* 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by 
the  prophet,  saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son." — 
Ver.  15. 

To  account  for  the  application  of  this  passage  to 

•  See  "  Owen's  Modes  of  Quotations,"  sect.  v.  p.  96 ;   Orotius, 
Hammond,  and  Elsley,  ad  loc. ;  and  Whitby's  Dissertation  at  tiie 
end  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  framed  to  show  that  where  hinA 
plerotke  is  used,  the  Holy  Spirit  always  intended  that  the  pro- 
phecy thus  referred  to  should  be  fulfilled  in  Christ. 
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God's  calliiig  His  son  Jesus  out  of  Egypt,  Parkhurst 
refers  to  Exod.  iv.  22,  23,  where  God  commands 
Moses,  '^  Thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Israel  (is)  my  son  (even)  my  first-born. 
And  I  say  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go,  that  he  may 
serve  me."  Now,  under  the  patriarchal  dispen- 
sation, every  first-born  son  in  the  holy  line, 
reckoning  from  the  father,  was  a  type  of  the  great 
first-borp,  the  Messiah  (See  Rom.  viii.  29;  Col.  i. 
18),  and,  no  doubt,  was  regarded  as  such  by  the 
pious  believers  of  those  times.  The  people  of  Israel, 
then,  being  thus  solemnly  declared  by  God  himself 
to  be  His  son,  even  His  first-born,  must  have  been 
considered,  in  some  respects,  an  eminent  type  of  the 
same  exalted  personage.  Hence,  in  Isa.  xlix.  3, 
Israel  is  put  for  Messiah,  in  these  words  :  "  Thou 
art  my  servant,  O  Israel,  in  whom  I  will  be 
glorified."  And  let  it  be  particularly  observed,  that 
Jehovah  gave  to  Israel  this  high  title  on  the  occasion 
of  His  calling  him  out  of  Egypt.  Believers,  there- 
fore, might  naturally  expect  that  something  similar 
to  the  calling  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  would  happen 
to  him  whom  Israel  represented.  If  Jesus,  then, 
was  indeed  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  the  great 
first-born,  Matthew  very  pertinently  applied  Hosea's 
words  concerning  God's  calling  Israel  when  a  child 
(that  is,  in  a  political  sense,  as  not  yet  being  formed 
into  an  independent  nation)  out  of  Egypt,  to  His 
recalling  the  antitype  of  Israel,  even  His  beloved 
child  Jesus,  out  of  the  same  country. 

*  «*  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the 
prophet,  saying,  In  £ama  was  there  a  voice  heard,"  etc. — Vers. 
17,  18. 

These  words  are  quoted  from  Jer.  xxxi.  16,  and 
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were  originally  spoken  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes,  but  are  here  applied  to  the  murder  of  the 
innocents  at  Bethlehem.  The  Evangelist  does  not 
say  *'  This  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled/'  (as 
in  ver  15),  but  ".then  was  fulfilled;"  that  is,  "  then 
that  happened  which  gave  a  more  full  completion  to 
those  words  of  Jeremiah,"  and  thus  gave  a  greater 
occasion  for  Rachel  to  weep  than  before ;  which  the 
prescience  of  God  could  not  but  foresee,  and  there- 
fore His  Spirit  might  have  a  reference  to  in  those 
words.  For,  (1),  Rachel  being  dead  so  long  before 
the  captivity,  she  may  as  well  be  introduced  weep- 
ing here  as  there.  (2).  The  slaughter  of  the 
Bethlehem ites  might  well  be  styled  the  slaughter  of 
her  children,  she  being  buried  there  (Gen.  xzxv. 
19),  and  the  Bethlehemites  being  descended  from 
her  husband  and  her  own  sister.  (3).  The  slaughter 
of  the  innocents  not  being  confined  to  Bethlehem, 
but  extending  to  "  all  the  coasts  round  about,"  and 
Rama  being  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  sprang 
from  Rachel,  and  not  from  Leah,  the  voice  of 
her  weeping  may  be  well  said  to  be  heard  in  Rama. 
(4).  This  weeping  for  her  children|Was  "because 
they  were  not,"  the  import  of  which  is,  that  they 
were  dead,  or  taken  from  the  land  of  the  living. 
(See  Gen.  v.  24;  xlii.  13;  Ps.  xxxix.  13;  civ.  35; 
jer.  X.  20;  xlix.  10;  Lam.  v.  7).  Now,  this  being 
not  literally  true  of  her  own  children  gone  into 
captivity,  from  which,  saith  God,  they  shall  come 
up  again  to  their  own  borders  (Jer.  xxxi.  16,  17), 
it  should  not  be  thought  strange  that  sa  literal  a 
completion  of  the  words  should  also  be  referred  to 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

*  Keil,  "  Comm."  in  loeo. 
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"  And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth :  that  it 
^Joight  be  falfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall 
he  called  a  Nazarene." — Ver.  23. 

Because  that  is  here  said  to  be  fulfilled  that  was 
spoken  hj  the  prophets,  some  think  it  probable  that 
there  was  among  the  ancient  prophets  a  belief  that 
bhe  Messiah  should  be  a  Nazareue,  and  that  this 
was  delivered  down  by  tradition.  The  phrase  to 
rhetheUy  however,  is  used  thirteen  times  in  this 
>ospel,  and  but  once  elsewhere;  and  it  always  denotes 
that  which  is  written. 

Others  refer  these  words  to  his  being  a  Nazarite, 
and  also  a  Branch,  and,  with  the  margin,  refer  to 
Jndg.  xiii.  6,  where  the  angel,  foretelling  the  birth 
of  Samson,  says,  "No  razor  shall  come  upon  his 
head  ;  for  the  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto  God 
from  the  womb."  They  also  refer  to  Is.  xi.  1  : 
"  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse,  and  a  Branch  (netzer)  shall  grow  out  of  his 
tootaJ*  That  this  refers  to  Christ  there  is  no  doubt. 
But  how  was  this  fulfilled  by  His  dwelling  at 
Kazareth  ?  He  certainly  was  as  much  the  Branch, 
the  Holy  One,  or  a  Nazarite,  when  He  was  born 
ftt  Bethlehem,  as  when  He  went  to  Nazareth. 

As,  therefore,  the  evangelist  does  not  cite  any 
particular  prophet,  as  he  had  done,  chap.  i.  22,  and 
ver.  17,  and  in  the  other  places  above  named, 
hut  says,  this  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  in  the 
plural  number,  we  may  observe,  with  Jerome,  "  that 
he  thereby  shows  he  took  not  the  words  from  the 
prophets,  but  only  the  sense."  The  term  Nazarene 
involves  in  it  ridicule  and  reproach.  The  Israelites 
despised  the  Galileans  in  general,  but  especially 
the  Nazarenes,  who  were  so  contemptible  as  to  be 
the  subjects  of  ridicule  even  to  the  Galileans  them- 

VOL.  III.  p  ^^h 
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selves.     Hence,  Nazarene  was  a  term  of  reproac! 
proverbially    given    to    any    despicable,    worthle 
person.     So   a   celebrated  thief  among  the   Jew 
was  termed  Ben  Netzer  ;  in  allusion  to  whom,  th^  < 
latter  writers  among  them  give  this  name  to  Chris  -^ 
whose  dwelling  at  Nazareth,  was  one  reason  for  h'SLs 
being   contemned,    despised,    and   rejected    by   h^^ 
countrymen  (John  i.46;  vii.  62).  Wherefore,  since 
the  prophets  (particularly  Ps.  xxii.  6  ;  Ixix.  9,  10  / 
Isa.  Hi.  ;  chap.  liii. ;  Zech.  xi.  12,  13  :)  have  fore- 
told that  the  Messiah  should  be  rejected,  despise^ 
and  traduced,  they  have  in  effect  predicted  that  He 
should  be  called  a  Nazarene.     And  the  evangelist 
justly  reckons  Christ's  dwelling  in  Nazareth  amoDg 
other  things,  a  completion  of  these  predictions. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptised,  went  np  straightway  out 
of  the  water :  and,  lo !  the  heavens  were  opened,"  etc. — ^Ver.  16. 

Grotius  conjectures  that  euthuSy  straightway,  is  here 
transposed — anebe  euthus,  for  euthus  anebe,  as  soon 
as  he  had  gone  up  ;  and  he  justifies  the  phrase  by 
authorities   out    of    JEschylus    and    Aristotle ;  to 
which  Blackwall*  adds  a  parallel  instance  out  of 
Xenophon.      If  this   be    admitted,  the  translation 
should  be,  '^  After  Jesus  was  baptised,  as  soon  ftS 
he  came   up   out  of  the  water,  the  heavens  were 
opened,"  etc.     To  say  that  our  Saviour  came  up  ou* 
of  the  water  immediately  after   he    was    baptised^ 
seems    a   small  circumstance   to   note — one  of  no 
importance   or   use  ;   but  taken  the  other  way,  it 
clearly  and   gracefully   introduces   the    account  of 
th^    following    glorious    appearance    of  the   Holy 
Spirit. 

*  "  Sacred  Classics,"  p.  73. 
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CHAPTBE  IV. 
Tke  temptation  of  Christ.— Yer.  3—11 

There  are  some  difficnlties  in  this  narrative :  and 
many  commentators  have  attempted  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  adopting  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation. 
This,  however,  is  unwarranted  by  the  historian, 
and  by  the  character  of  the  transactions  which  he 
narrates.  Regarding  it  as  an  account  of  a  real 
occurrence,  we  may  notice  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
are  said  to  contradict  each  other,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  several  temptations  occurred ;  but  the 
variation  arises  from  the  fact  that  Matthew  gives 
the  three  temptations  in  order  of  time ;  whereas 
Luke  transposes  the  second  and  third,  consulting 
the  order  of  place,  and  bringing  together  the  two 
temptations  in  the  wilderness.  Townsend  has  an 
elaborate  note,  in  which  he  has  shown  the  probable 
reasons  that  influenced  the  evangelists  in  thus  dis- 
posing the  temptations,  from  an  examination  of  the 
respective  purposes  for.  which  the  gospels  were 
composed.* 

Conmientators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek  word  we  render  pinnacle  ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  it  does  not  signify  pinnacle 
in  the  sense  now  attached  to  the  word  (that  is,  the 
point  of  a  spiral  ornament)  ;  for  thus  the  article 
would  not  have  been  used.  Grotius,  Hammond, 
and  Doddridge,  take  it  in  the  sense  of  balustrade ^ 
or  pinnacled  battlement,  but  we  prefer  the  opinion 
of  Wetstein  and  others,  that  it  signifies  that  part  of 
the  temple  called  the  king's  portico,  which,  Josephus 
says,  '^  deserves  to   be  mentioned  among  the  most 

♦  "New  Testament  Arranged,"  voL  i.  pp.  99—102. 
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magnificent  things  under  the  sun  :  for  upon  a  stu- 
pendous depth  of  a  valley,  scarcely  to  be  fathomed 
by  the  eye  of  him  who  stands  above,  Herod  erected 
a  gallery  of  a  vast  height,  from  the  top  of  which, 
if  any  looked  down,  he  would  grow  dizzy,  his  eyes 
not  being  able  to  reach  so  vast  a  deptJi."*  The 
word  translated  taketh,  properly  signifies,  took  him 
along  with  him  ;  that  is,  induced  him  to  accompany 
him,  without  at  all  implying  anything  of  a  com- 
pulsory nature.  One  objection  urged  against  the 
literal  interpretation  is  founded  on  the  eighth  verse, 
in  which  the  devil  showed  to  our  Lord  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  which, 
it  is  said,  could  never  literally  happen.  But  the 
Hebrew  aretz  and  the  Greek  cosmos  are  frequently 
used  to  denote,  not  the  whole  worlds  but  only  the 
land  of  Judea  (see  John  xii.  19 ;  xviii.  20 ; 
Rom.  iv.  13).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Judea  was 
divided  into  several  governments  or  kingdoms,  under 
the  three  sons  of  Herod  the  Great ;  who  are  not  only 
called  Ethnarchs  and  Tetrai'chs,  but  also  kings,  and 
are  said  to  reign, 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain : 
and  when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him ;  and  he  opened 
his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  saying." — ^Ver.  1 — 2. 

Some  critics  decide  that  the  discourse  which  follows 
is  distinct  from  that  recorded  in  Luke  vi.  17 — 49  ;f 
but  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  opinion  are  not 
conclusive.  Matthew's  report  certainly  contains 
much  that  is  not  found  in  Luke,  whilst  Luke  gives 
a  few  things  not   found  in  Matthew  ;  and,  further, 

♦  "Antiquities,"  B.  xv.  c.  14. 
t  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Greek  Test.,  in  loc. 
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the  expressions  are  occasionally  different.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  beginning  and  end  of  both  dis- 
courses are  alike,  as  are,  also,  the  circumstances 
which  follow.  This  seems  enough  to  identify  the 
two  reports  as  of  the  same  discourse.  The  fulness 
of  Matthew's  report  is  supposed  to  arise  out  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  writing  for  Hebrew  Christians, 
primarily,  and  that  it  was  therefore  important  for 
him  to  bring  out,  in  full,  the  manner  in  which  our 
Lord  enforced  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  dispensa- 
tion and  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the  mere  letter  of 
the  Jewish  law,  and  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
Pharisees.  Luke,  writing  chiefly  for  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, omits  the  long  passages  of  Matthew,  of  the 
description  referred  to,  and  dwells  only  upon  those 
subjects  which  are  of  practical  importance  to  all. 
As  for  the  other  variations,  in  form  and  expression, 
they  are  only  such  as  will  always  be  found  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  reports  of  independent  witnesses. 

"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  but  I  say  nnto  you,  that  ye  resist 
not  evU ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at 
the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 
And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
twain.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away." — Ver.  38 — 42. 

There  are  few  readers  of  the  Bible  who  have  not 
felt  the  difficulty  of  so  interpreting  these  divine  pre- 
cepts as  to  reconcile  them,  not  merely  with  their 
own  conduct,  even  when  free  from  all  anger,  and 
when  animated  by  the  most  benevolent  feelings,  but 
with  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the  necessary  con- 
duct of  society  towards  those  who  so  far  violate  the 
social  compact  as  to  bring  themselves  within  the 
description  of  those  offenders  here  spoken  of  by  the 
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Lord.  Dodderidge  has  showiiy  in  his  note  on  the 
passage,  with  what  perplexities  even  deeply  studious 
and  conscientious  Christians  are  pressed,  when  they 
seriously  reflect  upon  the  subject.  '^  If  it  be  asked," 
he  observes,  "  whether  we  are  universally  forbidden 
to  resist  on  these  occasions,  I  answer  we  are,  unless 
we  be  in  our  conscience  convinced  that,  in  present 
circumstances,  to  stand  on  our  defence  will  be  more 
for  the  public  good.  •  •  .  I  apprehend  these  expres- 
sions intimate  that,  on  the  whole,  it  will  generally 
be  for  the  best  to  waive  rigorous  prosecutions  on 
such  slight  occasions.^'  And  so,  on  the  other  pre- 
cept— "  give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,"  etc.,  he  says, 
''  In  whatever  sense  it  be  taken  it  must  admit  of 
some  exceptions,  or  it  will  not  only  be  inconsistent 
with  such  precepts  as  require  us  to  take  care  of  our 
families  (as  1  Tim.  v.  8),  but  with  natural  justice 
and  common  sense."'^  It  need  not  be  remarked,  that 
so  loose  a  principle  of  interpretation  as  that  here 
implied  is  extremely  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it 
leaves  to  each  person  the  right  to  interpret  accord- 
ing to  his  own  predilections  or  "  conscience,"  and 
thus  divests  the  divine  word  of  its  paramount 
authority.  We  have  said  something  on  this  and 
similar  passages  in  a  preceding  volume,f  but  a  few 
additional  remarks  may  not  be  without  their  use. 
Immediately  before  the  divine  lesson,  as  Dr.  Pilking- 
ton  observes,:^  our  Lord  had  selected  His  twelve 
apostles  from  a  great  number  of  other  disciples 
(Luke  vi.  17),  and  when  He  had  seated  Himself  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  his  disciples  came  near  unto 
him  (Matt.  v.  1),  and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  on  them, 

♦  "  Family  Expositor,"  in  loeo. 

t  Vol.  I.,  pp.  63—66. 

X  "  Observations  on  our  Lord's  Conduct,"  p.  82. 
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and  began  to  teach  them  in  the  hearing  of  the 
multitude.  We  must  next  observe  in  what  capacity 
the  disciples  were  sometimes  addressed.  They  were 
addressed  as  men  to  be  reviled  and  persecuted  and 
every  way  falsely  accused,  like  the  prophets  before 
them  (ver.  11,  12);  as  professors  and  propagators 
of  a  new  religion,  who  were  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  like  a  city  set  on  an 
eminence  (ver.  13,  14);  as  great  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  on  condition  of  doing  and  teaching  Christ's 
commandments  (ver.  19);  as  guides  to  others  (Luke 
vi.  39) ;  as  obliged  to  be  prudent  in  dispensing  in- 
struction and  reproof  (Matt.  vii.  6);  as  prophets  and 
workers  of  miracles,  in  the  name  of  Christ  (ver.  22). 
It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  peculiar  con- 
duct might  be  required  of  them,  on  account  of  their 
singular  circumstances  at  that  time.  It  became 
them  to  display  the  power  of  religion  by  the  most 
perfect  acquiescence  under  those  personal  injuries 
and  temporal  losses  which  they  would  often  endure 
on  a  religious  account.  When  judicially  despoiled 
of  their  goods,  they  were  gladly  to  suffer  still  further 
injustice  for  the  name  of  Jesus;  and  when  customary 
acts  of  oppression  arose,  they  were  to  show  mildness 
instead  of  reluctance;  so  that,  after  a  compelled 
assistance,  they  were  to  give  a  voluntary  one  to  the 
oppressor,  instead  of  resenting  the  wrong.  Such 
might  well  be  exhorted  to  unbounded  liberality,  and 
to  lending  not  only  without  usury,  as  Moses  directed, 
but  without  hope  of  receiving  anything  again. 
Though  love  of  our  enemies,  as  modified  by  Christ,  is 
a  duty  at  all  times,  yet  it  was  peculiarly  fit  to  inculcate 
it  on  the  apostles,  when  the  profession  and  teach- 
ing of  Christianity  exposed  them  to  hatred,  curses, 
despiteful  usage,  and  the  fiercest  persecution.     Their 
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ministry  would  have  been  obstructed  by  attention 
to  gain;  having  received  freely,  they  were  to 
give  freely  ;  and  if  any  thought  that  the  gifts  of 
God  could  be  purchased  by  money,  the  dispensers 
of  them  were  to  say  with  Peter,  "  Thy  money  perish 
with  thee  ! "  Such  might  also  be  exhorted  to 
take  no  thought  for  food  or  raiment,  and  to  make  no 
solicitous  provision  for  the  morrow.  The  labourer 
was  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  had  a  special  assurance 
of  God's  protection  :  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you  "  (Matt.  vi.  33).  Whatever 
disciple  of  Christ,  at  that  time,  and  in  those  circum- 
stances, literally  obeyed  these  precepts,  built  his 
house  on  a  rock — the  sure  foundation  of  God's 
veracity  and  power. 

The  propriety  of  this  interpretation  of  the  pre- 
cepts comprised  in  the  text  will  be  further  evident, 
if  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  another  of  our  Lord's 
discourses,  somewhat  later  in  point  of  time,  one  of 
these  precepts  is  repeated:  "Take  no  thought  for 
your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat ;  neither  for  the  body, 
what  ye  shall  put  on  "  (Luke  xii.  22).  And  again; 
"  Seek  not  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall 
drink,  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind  "  (ver.  29). 
And  our  Lord  adds  this  further  injunction :  "  Sell 
that  ye  have,  and  give  alms "  (ver.  33)  ;  and  he 
enforces  it  with  the  same  reasons  which  he  had 
formerly  assigned  for  not  laying  up  treasures  on 
earth — the  superior  nature  of  heavenly  treasures, 
and  the  danger  lest  earthly  ones  should  engross  our 
affections.  But  as  this  latter  precept  must  be  re- 
strained to  those  particular  times,  we  have  in  this 
a  proof  that  the  other  commands  naturally  admit 
of  the  same  restriction.  Agreeably  to  this,  we  find, 
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again,  the  promise  of  a  special  protection  (ver.  31) 
as  a  proof  that  the  whole  discourse  is  addressed  to 
our  Lord's  immediate  disciples.  His  friends,  His  little 
flock  ;  those  whose  apology  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to 
dictate  when  they  were  brought  before  synagogues 
and  magistrates  for  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
whose  lives  would  be  so  exposed  to  danger  on  that 
account,  that  it  was  necessary  to  arm  them  against 
the  fear  of  those  who  killed  the  body  (Luke  xii.  4). 
Our  Lord's  address  to  the  people  at  large  is  different: 
"Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness  ;  for  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth"  (comp.  ver.  15  with 
ver.  22).  Tillotson  says,  "  This  discourse  was  not 
intended  for  a  general  and  standing  rule  to  all 
Christians  ;  but  was  designed  for  his  disciples  only; 
to  take  them  oflf*  from  all  care  about  the  things 
of  this  life,  that  they  might  attend  upon  his  person, 
aDd  wholly  give  themselves  up  to  that  work  to 
which  he  had  called  them.* 

Blair  objects  to  such  a  restriction  of  the  precepts 
as  that  here  proposed,  observing  that  pastors  were 
not  instructed  in  opposition  to  laymen,  nor  the 
Twelve  in  opposition  to  the  other  disciples,f  which 
is  no  doubt  true.  But  they  were  followers  of  Christ 
at  a  particular  time,  and  in  peculiar  circumstances. 
And,  as  Pilkington  observes,  from  many  of  these  the 
Seventy  were  to  be  selected  ;  and  many  of  them  were 
to  receive  the  Spirit  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  and 
to  become  teachers  of  his  religion.  Some  duties 
might  therefore  be  reasonably  required  of  them, 
which  are  not  incumbent  on  Christians  in  all  ages 
of  the  church.     A  reference  to  chap,  xix,  21  of  this 

*  Semum  zzxri.,  ver.  1,  fol.  on  Luke  xii.  15,  p.  255. 
f  "  Discourses  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  vol.  1, 
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gospel,  and  the  note  on  it  will  show  that  a  preeept 
is  not  universal  in  its  obligation,  because  it  was 
enjoined  by  our  Lord  upon  some  of  those  whom  lie 
immediately  addressed. 

CHAPTEB  VII. 

*'  And  then  will  I  profess  mnto  them,  I  nerer  knew  700."^ 
Ver.  23. 

On  the  sense  in  which  the  verb  **  to  know  **  is  fre- 
quently used  in  both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  see 
the  exposition  of  Exod.  vi.  3.* 

CHAPTEB  X. 

« Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles;  lest  1^ 
bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish." 
—Ver.  17. 

The  bottles  were  not  then  made  of  glass  or  stone^ 
but  of  goat's  skin. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  And  behold  one  came  and  said  unto  him,  Good  Master,  what 
good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life  P  And  he 
said  unto  him.  Why  callest  thou  me  good  P  there  is.  none  good 
but  one,  that  is,  God." — ^Ver.  16,  17. 

Db.  Adam  Clarke  and  some  other  commentators 
propose  to  read  "  Why  dost  thou  question  n\e  con- 
cerning that  good  thing?  The  good  thing  [or  that 
which  is  good]  is  one " — a  reading  justified  by  a 
few  MSS.,  by  several  versons,  by  many  Fathers^  and 
ultimately  adopted  by  Griesbach.  B^ackley^f  fQ^- 
lowing  Tischendorf,  Alford,  and  some  others,  reads 
"  Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  good  ?  The  good 
being  is  one,"  which  is  preferable. 

♦  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  399—401. 
t  "  Critical  New  Testament,"  in  loeo, 
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"  Jenis  said  unto  him*  If  thoa  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  that 
thou  hast,  and  giye  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  haye  treasure  in 
iieayen ;  and  come  and  follow  me." — ^Yer.  21. 

These  words  of  our  Saviour  refer  to  the  greatest 
perfection  that  could  be  attained  while  He  was  on 
earthy  which  consisted  in  attending  His  person,  in 
^reaching  the  gospel  with  an  entire  reliance  on  His 
promise  for  daily  subsistence,  and  in  readily  laying 
lown  life  itself  for  the  truth.  And  when  the  young 
nan  departed  sorrowful,  because  he  had  civil  autho* 
*ity  and  great  possessions,  our  Lord  went  on  to 
)bserve  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  rich,  or,  as  he 
explained  himself,  for  those  who  trusted  in  riches 
Mark  x.  24)  to  become  his  disciples,  at  a  time  when 
)elief  in  him  so  essentially  affected  men  in  their 
lecular  concerns. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

<*  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Zion,  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto 
hee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  losd  of  an  ass.'* 
-Ver.  6. 

[nstead  of  an  ass  and  a  eolty  the  Greek  kai 
hould  have  been  considered  as  exegetical,  or  be 
-endered  as  a  particle  of  speciiication,  by  namely^ 
\T  some  equivalent  word*  In  Bom.  viii.  2^^ 
itc.,  it  is  rendered  even;  and  this  use  of  the 
y^ord  is  authorised  by  the  best  Greek  classics.  Be- 
ides,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
ranslators  of  the  Septuagint,  generally  give  to 
S-reek  particles  the  same  latitude  and  variety  of 
ignification  which  the  correspondent  words  in  the 
lebrew  are  known  to  have. 

<*  And  brought  the  ass,  and  the  colt,  and  put  on  them  their 
kythes,  and  they  set  him  thereon." — ^Ver.  7. 

Those  who  reject  the  solution  proposed  above  of  the 
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seeming  discrepancy  between  Matthew  and  Mark, 
have  been  sadly  puzzled  with  this  seventh  verse. 
How  the  disciples  should  set  Jesus  on  both  the  ass 
and  the  colt,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Some  have 
taken  the  plural  for  the  singular;  others  suppose 
that  our  Lord  rode  upon  them  by  turns  ;  others, 
that  he  might  be  said  to  ride  on  both,  if  the  one 
accompanied  the  other  upon  which  he  sat ;  and 
others  have  decided^  that  the  text  has  been  acci- 
dentally altered,  in  support  of  which  they  refer  to 
the  Codex  BezaB,  some  copies  of  the  Itala,  and  some 
of  the  Vulgate;  while  a  few  others  have  upon  him, 
instead  of  upon  them.  The  first  and  the  last  of 
these  conjectures,  though  supported  by  high  authori- 
ties, as  Glass,  Clericus,  Campbell,  Weston,  and  Dr. 
A.  Clarke,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory  methods  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty.  The  former  is  too  arbi- 
trary and  precarious  a  principle,  and  the  latter 
derives  no  support  from  the  few  copies  in  which 
the  reading  is  found,  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the 
MSS.,  etc.,  which  are  the  other  way.  Mr.  Bloom- 
field  understands  the  second  them  of  the  clothes-^ 
and  set  him  thereon^  that  is,  on  the  clothes,  Euthy- 
mius  and  Theophylact  both  adopt  the  text  thus. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

**  Then  said  he  unto  them,  But  now  he  that  hath  a  pone,  let 
him  take  it,  and  likewise  his  scrip ;  and  he  that  hath  no  sword, 
let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one." — ^Ver.  36. 

This  injunction  must  be  understood,  as  Pilkington 
observes,  to  signify  that  distress  and  danger  ap- 
proached, and  that  it  behoved  each  of  them  to  pro- 
vide for  his  subsistence  and  safety  in  such  manner 
as  prudence  directed.  In  their  circumstances  men 
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usually  provided  themselves  with  swords,  and  there- 
fore he  expressed  their  situation  by  saying,  that,  in 
the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  such  weapons 
would  be  deemed  necessary.  The  disciples  did  not 
see  his  meaning,  and  answered,  ''Behold,  here  are 
two  swords,"  with  which  they  were  probably  fur- 
nished for  security  on  their  journey,  from  robbers  or 
wild  beasts.  Our  Lord  replied,  '*  It  is  enough,*' 
intimating  that  the  apostles  were  not  to  understand 
him  as  requiring  that  they  should  employ  force  in 
His  defence  or  their  own.  This  he  plainly  de- 
clared when  he  immediately  subjoined,  that  His 
being  numbered  among  the  transgressors  must  needs 
be  accomplished  in  him  ;  and  also  when  he  com- 
manded Peter  to  sheath  the  sword  he  had  rashly 
drawn  (Matt.  xxvi.  52)  with  this  remarkable 
admonition,  that  ''all  who  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword." 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." — ^Ver.  28. 

OuB  Lord  here  seems  to  limit  the  shedding  of  His 
blood  to  many,  and  with  this  agree  chap.  xx.  28, 
Rom.  V.  16,  19,  Heb.  ix,  28,  etc.  The  question  is, 
how  these  passages  are  to  be  interpreted  in  harmony 
with  such  as  Col.  i.  20, 1  John  ii,  2,  2  Cor.  v.  18 — 
%\y  John  iii.  16,  and  others,  in  which  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  shed  for  all,  for 
the  whole  world,  etc.  There  is  no  opposition 
between  them.  In  the  former  class  of  passages  the 
reference  is  to  those  who  are  actually  saved  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lord;  in  the  latter  class,  the  reference 
is  to   all  who  may  be  saved  by   the  same  means. 
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Christ  bore  away  the  sins  of  snch  only  as  were 
willing  and  desirous  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  offered  by  him.  All 
might  accept  the  terms,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
them,  if  they  would;  but  as  all  would  not,  He 
carried  away  the  sins  of  manif  only  ;  t.6.,  of  sadi 
as  complied,  and  were  saved. 

CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

"  0,  my  ^Either,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pan  from  me."-~ 
Ver.  89. 

Some  have  referred  this  affecting  prayer  as  having 
reference  to  the  death  of  Christ,  with  its  attendant 
sufferings,  from  which  he  now  shrunk.     But  this  18 
evidently  wrong,  for  the  Apostle,  in  Heb.  v.  7,  sayfl, 
"  He   was   heard   [answered]   in   that   he  feared.** 
What  the  dreaded  thing  was  we  are  not  told,  and  ire 
shall  be  wise  not  to  perplex  ourselves  about  it  further. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  was  something 
very  appalling,  and  that  it  was  endured  on  our  account. 
It  is  one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment revelation  to  make  this  known  to  us,  that  onr 
conceptions  of  the  grace  and  infinite  condescension 
of  the  Son  of  God  may  be  more  adequate  than  they 
could  otherwise  be,  as  also  that  our  comprehension 
of  his  mediatorial  work  may  not  exclude  one  of  its 
most   important  and  consolatory  features,  as  it  is 
pointed   out   in   Heb.  ii.  16  — 18:  "For  verily  he 
took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels;  but  he  took 
on  him   the   seed  of  Abraham.     Wherefore  in  ail 
things  it   behoved  him  to  be  made  like   unto   his 
brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faiihfbl 
high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  Grod,  to  make 
reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.     For  in 
that  he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is 
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to  silccotir  them  that  are  tempted/'  All  the 
mstances  connected  with  this  awful  scene  in  the 
)f  Christ  point  it  out  as  one  in  which  he  was 
3ntly  exposed  to  this  "suffering,"  the  conse- 
36  of  his  being  tempted.  The  language  of  the 
gelists  is  very  marked  and  unusual.    "  He  began 

sorrowful  "— "  sore  amazed  and  very  heavy," 
:  says.     Doddridge  paraphrases,  **  He  began  to 

a  very  great  and  visible  dejection,  amazement, 
anguish  of  mind";  observing  upon  it,  "  that 
rords  which  our  translators  use  are  very  flat, 
iall  vastly  short  of  the  emphasis  of  those  terms 
lich  the  Evangelists  describe  the  awful  scene  ; 
upeisthai  signifies  to  be  penetrated  with  the 
lively  and  piercing  sorrow ;  and  ademoein  to 
aite  depressed  and  almost  overwhelmed  with 
>ad."  Mark  expresses  it,  if  possible,  in  a  more 
)le  and  strdhger  manner  ;  for  ekthambeisthai 
rts  the  most  shocking  mixture  6f  terror  and 
ementi  and  perilupos,  in  the  next  verse,  inti- 
i  that  he  was  surrounded  with  sorrow  On  every 
80  that  it  broke  in  upon  him  with  such  violence, 
liumanly  speaking,  "there  was  no  way  of  escape." 

then,  was  "  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness." 
ughout  his  life  He  had  been  assailed,  on  the 
of  his  flesh,  on  human  nature,  with  every 
tation, — ^with  every  infirmity  to  which  that 
e  is  obnoxious.  He  was  tried  with  every  trial 
which  it  is  possible  for  human  nature  to  be 

by  the  putting  forth  of  all  the  subtlety  and 
r  of  Satan.  Within  the  short  period  of  his 
letic  office  was  compressed  the  total  of  all  man- 
s  liability  to  be  tempted  to  sin.  We  may  have 
idea  of  the  Son  of  man's  temptation  and  load, 
can  conceive  of  every  variety  of  human  passion, 
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and  every  variety  of  human  affection,  which   has 
ever  been  realised,  inherent  in  the  humanity,  and 
combined  against  the  holiness  of  him  who  was  not 
only  a  man,  but  the  Son  of  man,  the  heir  of  all  the 
infirmities  which  man  entails  on  his  children,  which 
he  took  freely  and  fully  upon  him;  all  to  bear,  and 
bearing    all,    to  annihilate  all,   and   to  bring  in  a 
righteousness,  universal  as  the  Fall  and  the  temp- 
tation   were.*     All    the    intensity    and  horror  of 
these  temptations  and  oppressions  were  now  con- 
centrated ;  for,   as  he  said,   "  The   Prince   of  this 
world  cometh";  and  if  we  would  know  how  Christ's 
abhorrence  expressed  itself,  we  may  find  somethisg 
of  it   in  the  Psalms;  in  which   his   sufferings  are 
recounted  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     He  took  the  prej 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  mighty.     He  gave  Satan  no 
lodgment   or   residence;  He  gave    sin  no   quarters 
within  His  being;  but  so  bitter  and  frightful  was 
the  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  that  "his 
sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling 
down  to  the  ground.'* 

"  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt." — Ver.  89. 

This  passage  has  been  thought  to  be  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  true  divinity — of  his  oneness 
with  the  Father.  So,  also,  John  v.  30:  "I  seek  not 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  which 
hath  sent  me;"  and  vi.  38  :  "  For  I  came  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  me." 

The  error  arises  out  of  a  confused  notion  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  which  apprehends  him  to  be  a 
sort  of  compound,  confused,  and  mixed  nature,  of 
the  human  and  the  divine.    The  church  of  Scotland 

*  Irving,  "  Incarnation,"  p.  164. 
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(as,  indeed,  all    the   orthodox  reformed   churches) 
guards  against  this  ancient  error  in  its  sixth  article, 
wherein  it  says,  that  '^  God  sent  his  Son,  his  eternal 
wisdom,  the  substance  of  his  own  glory,  into  this 
world,  taking  the  nature  of  manhood,  of  the  sub- 
stance  of  a   woman — to   wit,   of  the  virgin  —  by 
operation  of  the   Holy  Ghost,   and  so  was  born  the 
just  seed  of  David,  the  angel  of  the  great  council 
of  Grod,  the  very  Messias  promised,  whom  we   con- 
fess  and  acknowledge  ;  Immanuel, — very  God  and 
very  man  ;  two  perfect  natures  united  and  joined  in 
(me  person,   by  which  our  confession  we   condemn 
the  damnable  and  pestilent  heresies  of  Arius,  Mar- 
cion,  Eutyches,  Nestorius,  and  such  others  as  either 
did  deny  the  eternity  of  his  Godhead,  or  confounded 
them,  or  yet  divided  them."     This  clearly  and  pro- 
perly recognises  a  will  in  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
a  creature- will,  conditioned  as   is  ours,   in  itself  ; 
but  which  being  taken  into  the  unity  of  the  person 
of  the  Son  of  God,  received  such  teaching,  faith,  and 
sustentation   from  the    person    who    had    taken   it, 
acting,  as  He  always  did,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  in  everything  it  consented  and  agreed  with  the 
will  of  the  Godhead  or  Divine  nature.     "  Those  who 
say  there  is  but  one  will  in  Christ,  make  Him  either 
only  God  or  only  man.     There  is  the  absolute  will 
of  the  Godhead,  and  there  is  the  limited  will  of  the 
creature.     These  two  may  be  consentaneous  With 
one  another,   which  is   holiness  ;   or  they  may  be 
dissentient  from  one  another,  which  is  unholiness,  in 
the  creature.     But   the   one    cannot  be    the  other 
without  confounding  two  most  opposite  things,  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  and  introducing  the  doc- 
trine of   Spinoza,  the  doctrine  of  Eastern  sophists 
and  Western   savans,  that  God  is  the  soul  of  the 
VOL.   III.  Q  *i^\ 
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world  ;  that  He  is  diffused  through  the  creatare, 
and  that  the  creature  is  of  Him  a  part.  If,  again, 
we  say  with  Sergius,  that  the  operation  in  Christ  is 
neither  divine  nor  human,  but  a  mixture  of  both,  as 
lie  called  it,  Theandric  or  Godmanly,  you  confuse 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and  make  one  between 
them,  which  is  neither  God's  nature  nor  man's 
nature,  but  an  unknown  something  lying  between 
them  both,  with  which  man  hath  no  sympathy,  or 
rather  no  consubstantiality  and  therefore  which 
cannot  be  Mediator  between  God  and  man."* 

The  text  indicates,  then,  as  the  words  obviously 
import,  that  there  were  two  wills  in  Christ :  the 
one,  the  absolute  will  of  the  Godhead,  which  went 
on  working  in  its  infinite  circles  ;  the  other  a  man's 
will,  which  was  bounded  by  the  limited  knowledge, 
the  limited  desires,  the  limited  affections,  and  the 
limited  actions  of  manhood;  a  divine  nature  and  a 
human  nature,  God  and  man.  At-one-ment,  or 
reconciliation,  is  a  mere  notion,  figure  of  speech,  or 
similitude,  until  it  is  seen  effected  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  person  of  Christ,  under  these  two  wills 
or  operations.  Thus  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
having  subdued,  condemned,  and  overcome  the 
enmity  in  the  flesh.  He  redeemed  it,  and  raised  it 
from  the  tomb,  which  could  not  possibly  hold  it> 
and  is  now  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high,  visible  head,  effective  ruler  of  the  created 
worlds,  and  of  the  intelligent  creatures  which  possess 
them. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"  They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled  witih  gall.** — ^Vcr. 
34. 

Mark  (xv.  23)  says  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh. 
♦  Irving,  "  Sermons  on  the  Incarnation,"  p.  Ixx.  (140). 
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Hence  it  has  been  supposed,  that  two  different 
potions  are  spoken  of;  but  G-rotius  has  shown,  that  by 
the  word  oxos,  which  is  that  used  by  Matthew,  is 
not  meant  vinegar,  but  a  very  inferior  wine,  used 
3nly  by  the  meanest  persons.  It  was  so  called  from 
its  acidity,  on  account  of  which  it  was  used  well 
spiced  with  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  sometimes 
wrormwood.  This  potion,  then,  Mark  not  improperly 
eaUs  "  wine  mixed  with  myrrh." 

"  And  set  up  over  his  head  his  accusation  "written,  THIS  IS 
TESUS  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS.— Ver.  37. 

The  variations  in  the  inscription  said  to  have  been 
put  upon  the  cross  over  the  head  of  our  Saviour, 
when  he  was  crucified,  as  given  by  the  four  evan- 
gelists, have  been  exhibited  as  proofs  of  contradic- 
tion in  the  sacred  writings,  on  a  matter  so  simple 
that  it  might  be  considered  as  almost  impossible  that 
any  one  w^ho  had  been  an  eye-witness,  or  had 
obtained  his  information  from  authentic  sources, 
should  err.     Let  us  see  what  the  fact  really  is. 

The  inscription  appears  as  follows,  in  the  several 
evangelists. 

Matthew  .  .  This  is  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

Mark  ....  The  King  of  the  Jews. 

Luke  ....  This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

John  ....  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews. 

The  bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  his  apology  for  the 
Bible,  in  answer  to  Paine,  who  had  urged  these 
variations  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  gospels,  offers  the  following  remark:  "I 
admit  that  there  is  an  unessential  verbal  difference;  and 
are  you  certain  that  there  was  not  a  verbal  difference 
in  the  inscriptions  themselves  ?  One  was  written 
in  Hebrew,  another  in  G-reek,  another  in  Latin  ;  and 
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though  they  had  all  the  same  meaning,  jet  it  is  pro- 
bable, that,  if  two  men  had  translated  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Latin  into  Greek,  there  would  have  been  a 
verbal  difference  between  their  translations."     As 
an    illustration  of  his    argument,  the  Bishop  adds, 
"  You  have  rendered  yourself  famous  by  writing  a 
book    called — The  Rights  of  Man  ;  had  you  been 
guillotined  by  Robespierre,   with  this  title,  written 
in  French,  English,  and  German,  and  affixed  to  the 
guillotine — *  Thomas  Paine,  of  America,  author  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,' — and  had  four  persons,  some  of 
whom  had  seen  the  execution,  and  the  rest  had  heard 
of  it  from   eye  witnesses,  written  short  accounts  of 
your  life,  twenty  years  or  more  after  your  death,  and 
one  had  said  the  inscription  was —  *  This  is  Thomas 
Paine,  the  author   of  the  Rights  of  Man';  another, 
'  The  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ;'  a  third,  *  This 
is  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man;'  and  a  fourth, 
*  Thomas  Paine,  of  America,  the  author  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,' — would  any  man  of  common  sense  have 
doubted,  on  account  of  this  disagreement,  the  veracity 
of  the  authors  in  writing  your  life  ?"*     We  think 
not.     But  when  the  gospel  is  viewed  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  the  case  is  different. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  inscription  was, 
according  to  the  history,  written  in  three  languages, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Now  it  is  most 
probable,  nay  certain,  that  Matthew,  who  wrote  for 
the  use  of  the  Jewish  converts,  selected  that  which 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  in  which  language  the  word 
Jesus  signifies  a  Saviour :  **  This  is  Jesus  thB 
King  of  the  Jews."  As  this  was  to  be  read  by 
the  Jews,  Dr.  Knox  thinks  it  might  have  been  de- 

*  "  Two  Apologies,"  pp.  308,  309 :  1818. 
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signed  by  Pilate's  advisers  to  heighten  the  insult 
and  mockery,  by  calling  Christ  a  Saviour,  as  well  as 
a  King.     If  it  should  be   asked,  Why  **  the  Naza- 
rene,"  which  is  inserted  by  John,  who,  as  we  shall  see, 
copied  from  the  Greek,  was  omitted  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  we  must  assign  a  reason   for  Pilate's  humour, 
perhaps  we  may  thus  account  for  it,  says  Dr.  Town- 
son.     He  might  be  informed,  that  Jesus  in  Hebrew 
denoted  a  Saviour^  and  as  it  carried  more  appearance 
of  such  an  appellative,  or  general  term,  by  standing 
alone,    he  might  choose,  by  dropping  the    epithet 
"  The  Nazarene,"  to  leave  the  sense  so  ambiguous 
that    it    might   be   thus   understood — "  This    is   a 
Savioue,  the  King  op  the  Jews."     Pilate,  as  little 
satisfied  with  the  Jews  as  with  himself  on  that  day, 
meant  the  inscription,  which  was  his  own,  as  a  dis- 
honour   to  the  nation;  and  thus   set  a  momentous 
verity  before  them,  with  as  much  design  of  declaring 
it,  as    Caiaphas  had  of  prophesying,    "  That  Jesus 
should  die  for  the  people*'  (John  xi.  49 — 51).    The 
ambiguity  not  holding   in  Greek,  "  The  Nazarene  '* 
might  be  there  inserted  in  scorn  again  of  the  Jews, 
by  denominating  their  king  from  a  city  which  they 
held  in  the  utmost  contempt.    (See  John  i.  46). 

Mark,  who  wrote  his  gospel  at  Rome,  very  pro- 
perly selected  the  Latin  inscription.  It  is  not 
assuming  much  to  suppose  that  Pilate  would  not 
concern  himself  with  Hebrew  names,  nor  risk  an 
impropriety  in  speaking  or  writing  them.  Besides, 
it  is  well  known  that  a  Roman  prided  himself  in  not 
nsing  any  other  language  than  his  own,  and  it  was 
thought  essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  magis- 
trate in  the  times  of  the  Republic,  not  to  speak  but 
in  Latin  on  public  occasions.  Hence,  Pilate  pro- 
bably omitted  the  Hebrew  words,  Jesus,  and  Naza- 
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RBTH;  and  writes,  consistently  with  the  nstial  brevity 
of  Latin  inscriptions^  Bex  Judceorum  — "  The  King 
OP  THE  Jews." 

So  scrupulous  were  the  Romans  at  this  time 
with  regard  to  other  nations,  whose  languages  they 
esteemed  barbarous,  that  Tiberius  on  one  occasion 
apologised  to  the  senate  for  having  used  a  Greek 
word  in  his  oration;  and  once,  when  they  were 
drawing  up  a  decree,  he  advised  them  to  erase 
another  that  had  been  accidentally  inserted  in  it.* 
Pilate,  indeed,  according  to  Matthew,  asked,  at  our 
Lord's  trial,  "  Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you, 
Barabbas,  or  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ  ?*'  And 
again,  "  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  which  is 
called  Christ  ?"  But  Dr.  Townson  reasonably 
judges  that  this  is  related  as  the  interpreter,  bj 
whom  Pilate  spake,  delivered  it  in  Hebrew.  For, 
as  he  remarks,  if  the  other  evangelists  have  given 
us  his  exact  words,  of  which  there  is  the  highest 
degree  of  probability,  he  never  pronounced  the 
name  of  Jesus,  but  spake  of  him  all  along  by  peri- 
phrasis: "Will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you  the  King 
of  the  Jews  f  "  What  will  ye  then  that  I  shall  do 
unto  him  whom  ye  call  The  King  of  the  Jews  f 
Thus  he  acted  in  conference  with  the  rulers,  and 
then  ordered  the  Latin  inscription  as  above  given, 
without  mixture  of  foreign  words. 

Luke,  too,  has  his  from  the  Latin,  and  corresponds 
with  Murk,  with  the  addition  of  the  words  this 
is — "  This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews."  But  as 
these  words  were  of  course  implied  and  understood 
in  all  the  inscriptions,  they  might  very  properly,  and 
without  any  departure  from  the  original,  have  been 
supplied  by  Luke  himself. 

•  "  SuotoniuB  in  Tiherio,"  c.  71. 
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John,  who  differs  from  Matthew,  by  inserting 
'*  the  Nazarene  "  —  "  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  the 
King  of  the  Jews,** — no  doubt  copied  the  Greek 
inscription,  of  which  this  word  very  properly  formed 
part.  If  one  of  the  inscriptions  was  written  in 
Grreek,  it  was  doubtless  for  the  information  of  those 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  other  tongues, 
but  the  word  Jesus  would  not  convey  the  idea  of  a 
Saviour  to  the  Greeks  ;  it  was  to  them  only  a 
proper  name;  therefore  it  adds,  "of  Nazareth,*'  or 
"the  Nazarene,"  as  a  matter  of  historical  informa- 
tion. The  Jews  knew  the  native  place  of  Jesus, 
but  the  Greeks  did  not. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  inscriptions  being  in 
three  ^^fferent  languages,  might,  for  very  good 
reasons  in  the  opinion  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
s^ritten,  have  some  variations,  adapted  to  the  different 
persons  for  whose  information  they  were  intended; 
md  that  in  this  particular  each  evangelist  has  acted 
the  part  of  a  faithful  and  judicious  historian,  in 
selecting  that  inscription  which  was  best  suited  for 
the  information  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote.* 

**  The  thieves  also,  which  were  crucified  with  him,  cast  the 
same  in  his  teeth." — ^Ver.  44. 

Luke  (chap,  xxiii.  39)  says  that  one  of  the 
thieves  reviled  Jesus,  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  the 
other.  To  reconcile  this  with  Matthew,  some  have 
supposed  that  the  penitent  thief  first  joined  with 
the  other   in  upbraiding  our    Lord,  but  afterwards 

•  See  Dr.  Townson's  "  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,"  and 
Dr.  Knox's  "  Christian  Philosophy."  A  different  view  of  the 
[natter  is  taken  hy  the  late  ingenious  editor  of  Calmet,  in  "  Frag- 
ments," No.  DLXxv.,  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify,  if  it  do  not 
convince  the  reader. 
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repented,  and  acknowledged  his  offence.  Bat  this 
solution  is  unsatisfactory,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that 
Luke  would  have  omitted  to  narrate  so  extraordinary 
a  circumstance.  Much  more  satisfactory  is  the  solu- 
tion of  Schleusner,  Doddridge,  ^nd  others,  who  find 
in  Matthew  an  enallage  of  number,  plural  for 
singular,  which  is  very  common  in  the  Hebrew. 
That  Matthew  does  frequently  so  express  himself, 
must  be  seen  by  every  careful  reader  of  his  gospel 

"  And  many,  women  were  there  (beholding  afer  off),  which 
followed  Jesus  from.  Galilee,  ministering  unto  him ;  ampng  which 
was  Mary  Magdalene,"  etc. — Ver.  bb^  66. 

In  John  xi2:.25,  it  is  said  that  some  of  these  women, 
namely,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  Mary  the  wife  of 
Cleophas,   and  Mary  Magdalene,  were  standing  so 
near  to  the  cross  that  our   Saviour  held  a  conversa- 
tion with  His  mother,  while   suspended  on  it.     But 
this  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  what  Matthew 
says.     The   crucifixion  was   a  work   of    time,  and 
lasted  for  several  hours;  and  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  women  had  withdrawn  from  their  former  situa- 
tion near  the  cross,  at  the  time  of  which  Matthew 
speaks;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  it  was  after  our 
Lord  had   dismissed  His  spirit.     The   executioners 
were   probably   preparing   to   take    the  body  down 
from  the  cross,  which  will  readily  suggest  the  reason 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the   female  attendants,  who 
might  at  the   same  time,  without  any  appearance  of 
indelicacy,  linger  at  some  convenient  distance  from 
the  spot,  that  they  might  h^ve  the  last  sad  sight, 
as  they   thought,   of   the    remains    of   the  blessed 
Jesus. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

In  the  history  of  the  Resurrection,  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient agreement  among  the  evangelists,  though  in 
circumstances  they  seem  to  differ,  upon  which 
Grotius  has  some  admirable  remarks.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  narratives,  he  observes,  winch 
amounts  to  absolute  diversity.  The  only  semblance 
of  it  is,  that  John  first  narrates  his  own  and  Peter's 
going  ;  then  the  things  which  Mary  Magdalene  had 
seen;  though,  that  the  order  of  time  was  different 
appears  from  Luke  xxiv.  22 — 24.  But  this  has  no 
weight  with  him  who  knew  that,  like  other  annalists, 
the  evangelical  ones  do  not  always  restrict  them- 
selves within  such  narrow  limits  as  to  only  narrate 
first  what  occurred  first.  Neither  did  John  deviate 
from  the  natural  order  without  good  cause.  He 
knew  well  how  slight,  with  many,  would  have  been 
the  weight  of  female  testimony,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  judgment  usually  attributed  to  women. 
Having  therefore  to  treat  of  a  most  momentous 
affair,  at  onqe  perfectly  true  and  yet  difficult  of 
belief,  he  paves  the  way  for  her  narration,  by  his 
own  and  Peter's  testimony. 

Besides,  the  brevity  with  which  the  evangelists 
have  narrated  this,  as  well  as  almost  every  other 
occurrence,  as  also  the  particular  objects  which 
they  severally  proposed  in  writing  their  gospels, 
have  induced  them  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  materials  of  which  they  were  in  possession, 
instead  of  giving  a  harmonised  narrative  of  all  that 
took  pl^ce  on  this  extraordinary  and  momentous 
occasion.  Each  mentions  more  particularly  the  cir- 
cumstances which  he  considered  most  important  to 
be  known,  by  those  whom  he    addressed  :  and,  in 
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most  instances,  one  seems  to  supply  what  the  other 
had  omitted.*  To  arrange  and  harmonise  these 
several  accounts,  is  a  work  of  some  labour,  but  by 
one  of  tbose  singular  coincidences  which  sometimes 
occur,  three  competent  and  learned  men  were 
engaged  at  the  same  time  in  studying  the  account 
of  the  resurrection.  These  were,  Pilkington,  a 
country  clergyman,  whose  work  is  a  monument  of 
patient  investigation  ;  Doddridge,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  Family  Expositor  ;  and  West,  a  lay- 
man, whose  treatise  on  the  resurrection  will  always 
be  valued  by  those  who  would  understand  the 
evidences  of  their  religion.  These  three  writers, 
unknown  to  each  other,  all  came  to  similar  con- 
clusions as  to  there  being  two  companies  of  women. 
The  only  variation  with  respect  to  the  two  parties 
of  women  is,  that  Doddridge  supposed  them  to  have 
left  the  city  by  different  ways,  and  therefore  that 
they  did  not  meet  till  they  arrived  at  the  tomb. 

An  abstract  of  Mr.  West's  plan  was  compiled  by 
Dr.  Doddridge,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  postscript 
to  the  first  part  of  the  Family  Expositor.  It  chiefly 
differs  from  that  of  Doddridge  in  these  two  circum- 
stances :  —  that  it  supposes  the  women  to  have 
made  two  different  visits  to  the  sepulchre,  and  in 
consequence  of  that,  to  have  made  two  reports ; 
whereas,  Doddridge  unites  them  (though  he  does  not 
suppose  they  all  came  together,  but  that  they  met 
there)  ;  and  that  it  also  makes  Peter  to  have  run  to 
it  twice,  of  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
though  Doddridge,  before  he  perused  West's  plan, 
had  incorporated  Luke's  account  with  that  of  John, 
relating  to  his  running  thither  with  John,  on  Mary 
Magdalene^ B  first  report, 

•  See  vo\.  1.  ^^.  ^%— ^^:« 
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Referring  to  these  harmonies  for  particulars,  we 
may  observe,  that  the  chief  difficulties  which  occur 
in  the  evangelical  history  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  from 
His  death  to  His  ascension,  are  found  in  the  morning 
of  His  resurrection.  The  events  related  of  it  fell 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  and  were  nearly 
coincident,  or  quickly  successive  to  each  other. 
They  are  told  briefly,  and  but  in  part,  by  the 
evangelists,  with  few  notes  of  time  or  order  relative 
one  to  another.  It  cannot  therefore  excite  surprise, 
that  learned  men  have  judged  variously  of  their 
connection,  and  have  pursued  different  methods  of 
reducing  them  into  one  narrative ;  but  they  have 
all  succeeded  so  far  as  to  shew,  by  a  very  probable 
arrangement,  that  the  gospels  are  wholly  recon- 
cileable  with  each  other. 


^^\ 
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CHAPTEB  II. 

"  And  when  they  could  not  come  nigh  unto  him  for  the  press, 
they  uncovered  the  roof  where  he  waa:  and  when  they  had 
hroken  it  up,  they  let  down  the  bed  wherein  the  sick  of  the 
palsy  lay."— Ver.  4. 

This  passage  has  furnished  merriment  to  deistical 
writers,  some  of  whom  have,  with  more  wit  than 
wisdom,  attempted  to  depict  the  plight  in  which  the 
breaking    up    of  a   roof,    consisting    of    the   usual 
materials  of  tile  and  plaster,  would  place  the  persons 
who  were  immediately   under  it,  as  it  is  supposed 
was  the  case  with  our  Saviour  and  His  disciples,  etc. 
There   is  more   than  one  way  out  of  this  supposed 
difficulty.       Lightfoot,    Whitby,     Macknight,    and 
others,  suppose   that   the   paralytic  was  brought  on 
the  roof,  which  was  flat,  by  stairs  from  without  the 
house  ;    and  that  the  flat  trap-door  on  the  roof  was 
taken  forcibly  up  with  its  frame,  and  perhaps  some 
tiling  and  plaster   of  the  roof,  also,  the   sick  man 
being  then  let  down  into  the  upper  chamber,  where 
Jesus  was  teaching.     Le  Clerc  conjectures,  that  the 
tiling  of  a  covered  vestibule,  in  which  Jesus  taught, 
might   have   been   taken    off.      The   late   editor  of 
Calmet,  taking  hold  of  what  Dr.  Shaw  says  of  the 
houses  throughout   the  East,  namely,  that  they  are 
Jow,  consisting  generaWy  o£  «b  ^To^wwd  floor,  only,  or 
of  one  upper  storey,  an^  «b^^\.TOQ^,  ^^^oKiVXsfcVMI, 
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covered  with  a  strong  coat  of  plaster,  and  built 
round  a  payed  court,  into  which  the  entrance 
from  the  street  is  through  a  gateway,  or  passage 
room,  presumes  that  our  Saviour  was  preaching  in 
a  bouse  of  this  description.  Attending  only  to  the 
structure  of  such  a  house,  he  observes,  will  remove 
all  difficulties  sdpposed  to  exist  in  the  narrative. 
It  has  been  urged,  for  example,  that  "  as  the  un- 
covering or  breaking  up  of  a  roof,  or  the  letting  a 
person  down  through  it  (Luke  v.  19),  supposes  the 
breaking  up  of  tiles,  spars,  rafters,  etc., — so  it  was 
well  (as  the  objector  goes  on  in  his  ludicrous 
manner)  if  Jesus  and  his  disciples  escaped  with 
only  a  broken  pate,  by  the  falling  of  the  tiles."  That 
nothing  of  this  kind  happened,  Mr.  Taylor  shows 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  terms  employed  by 
the  Evangelist,  and  by  a  reference  to  the  Syriac  and 
Parsee  versions,  which  he  proves  to  justify  this 
application:  ''*  When  they  could  not  come  at  Jesus 
for  the  press,  they  drew  back  the  veil  where  he 
was,  or  they  laid  open  that  part  of  it,  especially, 
which  was  spread  over  the  place  where  he  was 
sitting,  and  having  removed  whatever  should  keep 
it  extended,  they  let  down  the  bed  wherein  the  sick 
of  the  palsy  lay."  The  parallel  place  in  Luke, 
which  we  translate,  "  they  let  him  down  through 
the  tiling,  but  which  should  be  translated,  ^^  they  let 
him  down  over,  along  the  side,  or  by  the  way 
OF  the  roof,"  just  as  we  may  suppose  Mark 
Anthony  to  have  been,  as  mentioned  by  Tully  in  his 
second  oration  against  Anthony,  where  he  says,  ^^How 
often  did  Curio's  father  thrust  you  out  of  his  house? 
How  often  did  he  place  sentinels  to  prevent  you 
crossing  his  threshold  ?  Yet  yow,  favoured.  \>7  tu^X,, 
prompted  by  lust,  and  compelled  by  liite,  ^©xe  \^^ 
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down    through    the   roof/'     So   also,  as   Lightfoot 
observes,   out  of  the  Talmud,  '*  when  Babh  Honna 
was    dead,    and  his  bier   could  not  be  carried  out 
through    the    door,   which    was    too    straight  and 
narrow,  they  thought  good  to  let  it  down  by  the 
WAY  OP,  or  OVER,  the  roof,"  viz.,  by  taking  it  upon 
the  terrace,  and   letting  it  down  by  the  wall  that 
way  into  the  street.     Bloomfield  objects  as  Park- 
hurst  had  previously  done,   that  stege  is  not  used 
to  denote  a  veil  as  the  proposed  reading  of  the  passage 
assumes.     The    sacred  writers,  he  says,  always  em- 
ploy another  word  for  that.    Neither  can  apestegasan 
signify  to  withdraw,  nor  exorusso,  to  throw  bach,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  do,  according  to  this  hypothesis. 
He  therefore  states  that  he  would  rather  encounter 
any  difficulties  to  be  found  in  the  common  interpre- 
tation than    admit  such  a   violent    method   of  re- 
moving them.     This  is  honest  and  ingenuous,  bat 
the    case  does  not  seem  quite    so  desperate  as  to 
induce  us  to  abandon  it  in  despair.      If  stege  may 
not  be  taken  to  denote  a  veil,  properly  so  called,  it 
may  be  taken  to  denote  a  covering  in  general,  or  a 
shade,  as  it  was  understood  by  the  Syriac  translator, 
and  is,  therefore,  as  applicable  to  the  covering  of 
Dr.   Shaw  as  to  one  of  any  other  description.    As 
to   the  second  word,  apestegasan,  the  sense  of  un- 
covering will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  that  of 
throwing  bach  ;    and  we  know  not  if  we  should  be 
much  more  incorrect  in   saying,   "they  uncovered 
the  covering,"   than  our  translators   have  been  in 
saying,  "  they  uncovered  [unroofed]  the  roof."    The 
idea  is  that  of  removing  the   covering,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  mark  in  a  translation  the  precise  relation 
of  the  words  in  the  original. 
On  the  word  exoruzantt^^  *^^  x^^^xxsss^s^  ^w^st  <iC 
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Calmet  says,  "  Our  translators  having  mentioned 
the  roof  seem  to  say,  *  they  broke  it  up/  But  this 
word  rather  refers  to  the  bed  ;  though  whether  it 
signifies  broke  up  may  be  questioned."  The  Persian 
version  renders,  "  to  the  four  corners  of  the  bed 
they  attached  cords."  We  find  the  same  word 
Gal.  iv.  15  rendered,  plucked  out,  but  how  can  that 
be  its  meaning  here  ?  The  answer  becomes  easy, 
after  we  have  considered  that  the  evangelists  use 
two  words,  both  inaccurately  rendered  bed :  the 
first,  kline,  signifies  a  truckle  bed,  suppose,  that  is, 
a  bedstead,  or  a  bed  having  a  frame  work  round  it : 
this  is  Luke's  word  ;  whereas,  Mark  calls  it  krabba- 
ton,  a  bed  consisting  of  a  single  carpet,  sacking, 
etc.,  only.  Was  it  both  these  kinds  of  bed,  then  ? 
Is  there  no  conti'adiction  between  the  evangelists? 
None  :  because  it  was  both  these  kinds  of  bed. 
Consider,  first,  that  this  man  was  "  borne  of  four," 
which  may  safely  be  taken  to  imply,  one  bearer  at 
each  corner  of  the  truckle  bed  {kline) ;  but  a  truckle 
bed  was  much  too  cumbersome  to  allow  the  bearers 
to  force  their  way  through  the  crowd  assembled  ; 
they  therefore  carried  it  up  the  private  staircase, 
and  having  brought  it  into  the  inner  court,  they 
took  out  the  sacking  from  the  bedstead,  and  this 
sacking,  a  mere  krabbaton,  a  mere  hammock,  they 
let  down  with  the  patient  on  it  into  the  court 
below. 

"  How  he  went  into  the  house  of  God  in  the  days  of  Abiathar 
the  high  priest."— Ver.  26. 

From   1  Sam.  xxi.  2,  it  appears  that  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  here  referred  to,  Ahimelech,  and 
not  Abiathar,   filled  the  office  of  hig\i  prie^X.  \  \)\x\. 
the  di&cultiea  which  commentators  attribwt^  \jo  \Xv^ 
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phrase  of  Matthew,  would  have  been  avoided,  says 
Dr.  Owen,  Tiad  they  attended  properly  to  the  force 
and  signification  of  the  preposition  epi,  which  they 
here  make  to  signify  under ^  or,  in  the  days  of^  but 
whicli  should  have  been  rendered  ahouty  near  upon^ 
or,  a  little  be/ore.  By  this  construction,  he  re- 
marks, the  whole  becomes  conformable  to  the  truth 
of  the  case,  and  stands  clear  of  all  objections. 
Abiathar  is  mentioned  as  making,  in  the  Scripture 
history,  a  more  considerable  figure  than  his  father 
Ahimelech.*  In  this  solution  Bloomfield  acquiesces, 
but  without  rejecting,  altogether,  the  opinion  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  father  and  the  son  had  two 
names,  and  that  the  father  was  also  called  Abiathar. 
Abiathar  is  called  son  of  Ahimelech  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  17,  and  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  16,  Abimelech  son 
of  Abiathar.  That  many  Jews  bore  one,  or  even 
two  surnames,  is  certain.f 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  And  he  said  unto  them,  ITnto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  unto  them  that  are  withouti 
all  these  things  are  done  in  parables ;  that  seeing  they  may  lee^ 
and  not  perceive ;  and  hearing  they  may  hear,  and  not  under- 
stand ;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  be  converted,  and  their  sins 
should  be  forgiven  them." — Ver.  11,  12. 

This  is  a  difficult  passage,  as  it  stands,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  has  been  corrupted  or 
accidentally  altered,  in  the  process  of  transcription, 
so  as  to  convey  a  sense  different  from  that  of  the 
original.     A  few  MSS.  amongst  them  the  Vatican, 


*  "  Bowver's  Conjectures,"  in  loco, 
t  See  «  Critical  Digest,"  in  loco. 
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the  oldest  and  most  perfect  MS.  extant,  and  two  or 
three  old  versions,  omit  the  words  ta  dmartemata^ 
^^  their  sins/'  and  read  impersonally,   ^^  it  should  be 
forgiven  them,"   or  **  they  should  be   forgiven,**  a 
reading  adopted  by  Tischendorf,  Alford,  Blackley, 
and  others;  but  it  does  not  materially  alter  the  sense. 
The  words  uttered  by  Christ  are  in  substance  those 
of  Isaiah  (ch.  vi.  9, 10),  and  he  applied  them  to  those 
in  whose  hearing  he  had  just  been  delivering  the 
parables — those  who   were  "  without,"  in    contra- 
distinction to  his  disciples,  who  ^'  heard  him  gladly." 
The  difficulty  is,  we  believe,  in  the  bringing  of  the 
mind  to  accept  the  words  in  their  obvious  meaning, 
which  is  felt  to   involve  what  we  cannot  reconcile 
with  our  notions  of  God's  justice  and  benevolence, 
nor   with  the  avowed  object  and    purpose  of  the 
Saviour's  mission,  which  was  to  seek  and  to  "  save 
that  which  was  lost,"  and   in  the   prosecution  of 
which  purpose  he  declares  that  he  who  cometh  to 
Him  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out  (Jno.  vi.  37.)     It 
is  quite  clear,   however,  that  this  gracious  purpose 
and  this  declaration  do  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  the  final  condemnation  of  a  sinner,  nor  the  visi- 
tation  of  that  judicial  blindness  and  hardness  of 
heart  which   ensure  that   awful   doom.     The  first 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  conclusive 
as  to  that.     There  were  those  whom  God  gave  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  and   who  were  filled  with  all 
unrighteousness.     There  were  those  upon  whom  he 
sent  a  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a 
lie,  that  they  all  might  be  condemned  who  believed 
not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness 
(2  Thess.  ii.ll,  12).     But  do  not  the  words  at  the 
dose  of  this  last  cited  passage  furnish  thekey  \)y  ^\i\OcL 
we  may  get  at  the  meaning  of  all  the  otlieT  i^asft«k.^^^> 
VOL.IU.  B  li^T 
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the  one  un  JeiP^onsideration  included  ?  These  are 
all  judicial  acts  on  the  part  of  God,  and  follow  upon 
wilful  blindness  and  impenitence,  as  the  contexts 
show.  Let  us  just  advert  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  passage  in  Isaiah  was  applied  by 
our  Lord  to  a  portion  of  his  hearers.  He  was  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  Chora- 
zin,  and  Bethsaida,  upon  which  a  judgment  had  been 
denounced,  because  they  repented  not  under  the 
Saviour's  preaching,  and  believed  not,  though  they 
had  witnessed  undoubted  miracles  which  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  his  words — that  he  had  come 
from  God  (John  iii.  2)^ and  on  this  very  day,  the 
scribes,  and  pharisees,  and  Herodians,  who  were  now, 
no  doubt,  part  of  his  audience,  and  who  had  been 
followed  by  "  a  great  multitude,"  ("  them  that  are 
without,"  ver.  11)  had,  in  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts  (ch.  iii.  5)  attributed  his  benevolent  works 
and  mighty  miracles  to  the  power  of  Satan,  and  had 
taken  counsel  together  how  they  might  destroy  him 
(iii,  6).  It  was  to  these  that  his  words  were  veiled 
in  darkness  and  obscurity,  for  these  same  words — 
parables — were  delivered  by  way  of  "teaching** 
(iv.  1,  2)  to  others  amongst  them, — To  them  that 
were  without  his  gospel  was  hidden,  as  it  is  hidden 
to  them  that  are  lost  (2  Cor.  iv.  3).  This  is  made 
still  clearer,  if  possible,  by  the  admonition  after  the 
parables — "  Take  heed  what  ye  hear,  for  with  what 
measure  [of  attention]  ye  mete,  it  [knowledge]  shall 
be  measured  to  you  ;  and  to  you  that  hear  [with 
attention]  shall  more  be  given  ;  for  he  that  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  that  hath  not,  from 
him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath  "  (ver. 
24,  25).  It  was  on  this  principle  that  Christ  spoke 
to  them  that  were  "  without  " — who  had  excloded 
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themselyes  by  their  obstinate  perseviSrknce  in  dis- 
belief, and  in  ascribing  his  most  beneficent  and 
obviously  divine  works  to  Satan — that  he  spoke  to 
them  in  parables,  hard  to  be  understood  by  them, 
though  otherwise  to  the  docile  and  humble  who 
waited  to  hear  his  gracious  words.  As  if  he  had 
said,  "  Seeing  my  miracles  they  see  without  con- 
viction, and  hearing  my  doctrine  they  hear  without 
considering  and  understanding  it;  I  now  therefore 
speak  in  their  hearing  parables  which  they  cannot 
comprehend,  so  that  they  may  ^o  on  as  they  have 
begun  and  continued  up  to  this  time  ;  and  so  the 
words  of  the  prophet  will  be  verified  in  them." 

These  same  words  of  Isaiah  were  applied  by 
Christ  on  another  occasion,  and  then  the  judicial 
character  of  the  blindness  and  condemnation  which 
the  application  of  them  implied  is  obvious  enough, 
"Therefore  they  could  not  believe,  because  that 
Esaias  said  again.  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and 
hardened  their  heart,"  etc.  (Jno.  xii.  39,  40).  The 
reason  for  this  blinding  of  the  eyes  and  hardening 
of  the  heart  is  given  in  ver.  37  :  "  But  though  he 
had  done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  they 
believed  not  on  him."  Their  present  inability  to  be- 
lieve was  preceded  by  their  obstinate  disbelief. 

If  we  have  now  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage, 
it  should  impress  upon  us  the  solemn  and  awful 
lesson,  that  they  who  trifle  with  God's  gracious 
purpose,  as  made  known  by  the  Saviour,  expose  them- 
selves to  the  dreadful  contingency  of  being  left 
without  further  divine  light  and  aid,  which  is  what 
is  meant  by  being  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind 
(Rom.  i.  28).  Therefore  says  Christ,  in  the  passage 
in  John  just  referred  to — "  While  ye  have  light, 
believe  in  the  lights  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
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light.     Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  lest  darkness 
come  upon  you  "  (John  xii.  35, 36). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which,  when  it  is  sown  in 
the  earth,  is  less  than  all  the  seeds  that  he  in  the  earth :  hut  when 
it  is  sown,  it  groweth  up,  and  becometh  greater  than  all  herbs, 
and  shooteth  out  great  branches,"  etc. — ^Ver.  31,  32. 

This  description  of  the  mustard  tree  has  given  rise 
to  much  speculation  and  conjecture  among  learned 
men.  We  have  given  an  opinion  upon  the  tree 
referred  to,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

"  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off  having  leaves,  he  came,  if 
haply  he  might  find  any  thing  thereon ;  and  when  he  came  to 
it,  he  found  nothing  but  leaves ;  for  the  time  of  figs  was  not 
yet."— Ver.  13. 

This  passage  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion 
amongst  critics,  and  has  been  treated  with  some 
levity  by  unbelievers.  For  an  explanation  of  it,  we 
refer  to  vol.  ii.  pp.  96 — 98. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."— 
Ver.  32. 

The  clause,  neither  the  Son,  is  not  found  in  either 
Matthew  or  Luke,  and  Ambrose  says  it  was  wanting 
in  some  Greek  copies,  in  his  time.  But  the  har- 
mony of  all  known  manuscripts  and  versions  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  its  genuineness. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  says,  **  To  me  it  seems  onao- 
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countable  how  Jesus,  who  knew  so  correctly  all  the 
particalars  which  He  here  lays  down,  and  which 
were  to  a  jot  and  tittle  verified  by  the  event — how 
He  who  knew  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  on 
another,  should  be  ignorant  of  the  dai/  and  hour 
when  this  should  be  done,  though  Daniel  (ix. 
24,  etc.)  could  fix  the  very  year,  not  less  than  five 
hundred  years  before  it  happened ;  how  He  in 
whom  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily, 
and  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
should  not  know  this  small  matter,  I  cannot  com- 
prehend, but  on  this  ground,  that  the  Deity  which 
dwelt  in  the  man,  Christ  Jesus,  might,  at  one  time, 
communicate  less  of  the  knowledge  of  futurity  to 
him  than  at  another."*  Nevertheless,  the  suppo- 
sition did  not  satisfy  his  mind,  and  he  is  driven  to 
conclude  that  the  clause  was  not  originally  in  the 
text. 

Macknight  and  others  suppose  that  the  verb 
oiden  has  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  conjugation  in 
Hiphil,  in  which  verbs  are  taken  in  a  causative, 
declarative,  or  permissive  sense ;  and  that  it  means, 
to  make  known,  or  promulgate,  as  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  1  Cor.  ii.  2  ;  intimating  that  this  secret 
was  not  to  be  made  known,  either  by  men  or  angels; 
no,  not  even  by  the  Son  of  man  himself.  It  should 
be  made  known  by  the  Father,  only,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  'Ris  justice.  Dr.  Clarke  is 
afraid  that  this  only  cuts  the  knot,  but  does  rxQt 
untie  it.  / 

It  may  be  so,  and  in  some  cases  this  is  all  w^  can 
hope-  for.  If  this  should  turn  out  to  be  ^^e  of 
them,  the  devout  reader  of  the  Bible  wi^  not  be 

*  **  Commeiitary"  in  loeo, 

4V\ 


cation,  when  humiliation  can  have  no  more 
in  him,  with  the  Saviour  before  His  glorifi^ 
it  is  obvious  that  there  must  have  been  s 
difference,  although  the  Invisible  Father  d^ 
him,  and  was  glorified  in  him,  as  may,  in  it 
recognition,  help  us  to  the  meaning  that 
otherwise  be  inexplicable.  During  His  humil 
although  the  invisible  Father  dwelt  in  th 
Christ  Jesus,  the  acting  of  the  Godhead  was  i 
by  and  through  the  manhood.  He  always  ac 
a  human  person,  within  the  limited  sphere 
creature-being,  though  never  ceasing  to  be  tl 
of  God.  There  must  be  no  confounding, 
fusing,  or  amalgamating  of  the  two  natu: 
Christ,  or  every  thing  will  go  wrong  in  ou 
ceptions.  As  one  of  the  ancient  symbols 
Anglican  church  says,  "  The  right  faith  is,  th 
believe  and  confess  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Chri 
Son  of  God,  is  God  and  man ;  God  of  the  substc 
the  Father,  and  man  of  the  substance  of  His  i 
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as   the   reasonable  soul  and  flesh   is  one  man,   so 
God  and  man  is  one   Christ."      This  is  the  true 
apostolic  doctrine,  which  clearly  distinguishes  the 
two  natui'es — the  two  wills — in  Christ,  as  Christ 
himself  had  ever  done. — "Jesus  knowing  that  the 
Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that 
he  was  come  from  God  and  went  to  God  .... 
When    Jesus   had   thus  said,   he   was  troubled  in 
spirit  ....  Therefore  when  he   [Judas]  was  gone 
out,  Jesus  said,  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified, 
and  God  is  glorified  in  Him.     If  God  be  glorified  in 
Him,  God  shall  also  glorify  Him  in  himself,  and  shall 
straightway   glorify   Him "     (John   xiii.    3  —  32). 
"Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as 
we    are "  (chap.   xvii.    11).       The  author  of    the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  applies  Ps.  xlv.  6,  7,  to 
Christ:  "  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated 
iniquity,  therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed 
thee  with   the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy    fellows" 
(Heb.  i.  9).     Still  observing  the  distinction  of  the 
two  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Christ,  he  writes, 
"  Consider  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  pro- 
fession, Christ  Jesus,  who  was  faithful  to  Him  that 
appointed  him  "  (iii.  1,  2 ) ;  ,and,  again,   "  Who,  in 
the   days  of   his   flesh,    when   he    had  offered    up 
prayers  and  supplications,  with   strong  crying  and 
tears,    unto  him   that   was  able  to  save  him  from 
death  ;    and  was  heard    in  that  he  feared,  though 
he  were  a  Son,  yet   learned  he  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered "  (chap.  v.  7,  8).       Peter, 
when  opening  the  Apostolic  mission,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  observes    the  same  things  :   "  Jesus   of 
Nazareth,   a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by 
miracles  and  wonders   and  signs,  which  God    did, 
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by  him,  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  je  jonrselyes  also 
know  ;    Him,  being    delivered  by   the    determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken, 
and    by    wicked   hands   have   crucified  and    slain: 
whom  God  hath  raised  up  "  (Acts  ii.  22 — 24),  which 
is  the  same  thing  that  he  afterwards  addressed  to  the 
people  at  the  Temple  gate,  called  Beautiful.     "  The 
God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  hath  glorified  his  Son  Jesus; 
whom  ye  delivered  up,  and  denied  him  in  the  presence 
of  Pilate,  when   he  was  determined  to  let  him  go. 
But  ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the   Just^  and 
desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you;    and 
killed  the  Prince  of  Life,  whom   Grod  hath  raised 
from  the  dead  "  (chap.  iii.  13 — 16).     In  like  manner, 
in  his  epistle^  he  writes,  "  Christ,  also,  suffered  for 
us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow 
his  steps;    who  did  no   sin,  neither  was  guile  found 
in  His  mouth"  (I  Peter  ii.  21,  22).     In  all  these, 
and  in  many  other  passages  of  the  apostolic  writings, 
the  distinction   of  the   two  natures   in  Christ,  the 
divine   and  the   human,    is    strongly    marked ;    the 
acting  and  sufiering  being  predicated  of  the  human 
nature,    as  the    sustaining    and  upholding  of    the 
human  is  of  the  divine. 

To  get  a  proper  view  of  Christ's  person,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  not  only  this  distinction  of  the  two 
natures  in  him  constantly  in  mind,  but  also  that  the 
divine  nature  or  Grodhead  in  him  never  thought, 
felt,  or  acted,  but  by  condescending  out  of  the  infini- 
tude of  the  divine  will,  into  the  finiteness  of  the 
human  will;  in  which  condescension  the  self-sacrifice, 
and  humiliation,  and  grace,  and  goodness  of  the  God- 
head are  revealed,  and  without  which  these  attri- 
butes of  the  Godhead  could  never  have  been  known 
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to  the  creature.  As  far  as  the  Godhead  thus  con- 
descended out  of  the  infinitude  of  the  divine  will 
into  the  finiteness  of  the  human  will,  and  no  further, 
was  the  Godhead  manifested  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
as  He  several  times  declared.  **  I  have  not  spoken 
of  myself;  hut  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me 
a  commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should 
speak"  (John  xii.  49).  "The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  I  speak  not  of  myself ;  but  the  Father, 
that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works  "  (chap.  xiv. 
10).  "  For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which 
thou  gavest  me  :  and  they  have  received  them,  and 
have  known  surely  that  I  came  out  from  thee " 
(chap.  xvii.  8).  "  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
self, but  what  he  seeth  {blepe,  perceives^  discerns)  the 
Father  do:  for  what  things  soever  he  doeth  {poie^ 
declares,  as  1  Jno.  i.  10,  v.  10,  etc.)  these  also  doeth 
the  Son  likewise.  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son, 
and  sheweth  him  all  things  that  himself  doeth  {kai 
panta  deiknusin  auto  ha  autos  poiei,  makes  known, 
declares,  or  teaches  the  Son  whatever  he  does  ") 
(chap.  V.  19, 20);  that  is,  as  Whitby,  referring  autos 
to  the  Son,  understands  it: — "Whatever  the  Son 
doeth  is  by  the  direction  of  the  Father." 

Have  we  not  now  the  meaning  of  the  text?  "  Of 
that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man  .... 
neither  the  Son";  it  is  not  among  the  things  which 
the  Divine  will  communicated  to  the  human  will  in 
Christ;  to  make  it  known  was  not  amongst  "  the  com- 
mandments "  which  Christ  received  as  to  what  he 
should  say,  and  what  he  should  speak";  to  speak  of 
the  precise  day  and  hour  was  not  among  the  words 
which  the  Father  gave  him  to  utter;  although  to 
describe  the  event  with  many  of  its  peculiar  and 


The  Evangelist  John  (xix.  14 — 16)  state 
Lord's  crucifixion  to  have  been  about  the 
hour.  How  are  the  two  narratives  to  be  harmc 
for  on  no  reasonable  ground  can  they  be  suppo 
be  contradictory.  If  the  Gospels  were  forgeri 
forgers  would  have  avoided  any  such  varianc 
is  one  of  the  thousand  indirect  evidences  we  h 
the  genuineness  and  independent  character  of 
narratives. 

There  is  no  real  difference  between  the 
Evangelists,  it  is  only  that  John  names  the  ti 
calculated  by  the  Roman  or  Asiatic  method 
midnight  to  midday,  and  from  midday  to  mid 
whereas  Mark  reckons  by  the  Jewish  mode, 
cording  to  this,  the  third  hour  would  be  nine  : 
morning,  which  John  marks  with  sufficient  pre 
when  he  says  about  the  sixth  hour— that  i 
Roman  watch-hour,  which  was  from  six  till 
o'clock. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  her,  The  Holy  Ghost 
shaU  come  npon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  over- 
shadow thee ;  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom 
of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God/'— Yer.  35. 

Unless  holy^  here,  were  used  in  a  different  sense 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  says  Irving,* 
where  it  is  continually  applied   to  the  regenerate, 
"the    saints,"  the  "holy  ones,"  unless  a  new  im- 
port altogether  were  given  to  it,  which  hath  had  no 
reality  in  the  world  since  Adam  fell,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise    understood    than    as    sanctified   by  the 
Holy  Ghost.      And  why   it  should  be   called  the 
**  thing,"  he  adds,  and  not  the  person^  is  because  the 
thing,  and  not  the  person,  was  sanctified.     He,  the 
^mal  Godhead,  needed  no  sanctification  ;  but  the 
BUbstance  He  took  of  the  virgin  did,  and  received 
U   in  the  act  of  his    being  generated  man  ;     and 
"^hat  sanctification  it  then  received  from  Him,  He 
Continued  to  give  it — to  maintain — all  his  life  long. 
That  substance  was  a  thing  made  holy  from  its  con- 
ception,  and  kept  holy  by  the  same  power  which 
^ade  it  so;  not  holy  in  itself,  but  made  holy  ;  not 
*^ade  holy  by  one  act  and  no  more,  but  kept  holy 

•  "Human  Nature  of  Christ,"  p.  136. 


CHAPTER  II. 
"  That  all  the  world  shall  be  taxed."— Ver.  1. 

This  phrase  cannot  mean  the  whole  worlds  as 
common  translation  ;  for  the  Romans  had  n 
dominion  of  the  whole  world.  What  is  me 
that  a  general  census  of  the  inhabitants  anc 
effects  had  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Au^ 
through  all  the  Roman  dominions  ;  but  as  tfa 
no  general  census  mentioned  in  anj  histor 
having  taken  place  at  this  time,  the  meaning 
be  further  restrained,  and  applied  to  the  la 
Judea,  This  signification  it  certainly  has  in 
xxi.  26  ;  and  Luke  used  the  word  in  this  sei 
conformity  to  the  Septuagint,  who  have  app 
in  precisely  the  same  way  (Isa.  xiii.  11  ;  xii 
xxiv.  1).*  It  is  probable,  that  the  reason  wh 
enrolment,  or  census,  is  said  to  have  been  tht 
out  ike  whole  Jewish  natiouy  was  to  distingc 
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"And  tiiis  taxing  was  fiiist  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor 
of  Syria."— Ver.  2. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reconciling  this 
passage  with  profane  history  has  induced  Chandler, 
Bowyer,  and  Boothroyd,  to  reject  it  as  spurious 
^an  expedient  at  all  times  objectionable,  uuless 
there  be  some  proof  of  corruption,  which  is  not  the 
case  here.  Cyrenius  was  certainly  not  governor 
of  Syria  till  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  birth  of 
our  Lord,  at  which  time  Saturninus  filled  this  office. 
The  question  then  is,  how  is  the  evangelist  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  fact  ? 

Dr.  Hales  conceives  that  Cyrenius,  whom  Tacitus 
calls  "an  active  soldier  and  a  rigid  commissioner,"  and 
who  was  therefore  well  qualified  for  an  employment  so 
odious  to  Herod  and  his  subjects  as  the  making  of 
this  enrolment  must  have  been,  was  probably  sent 
into  iSyria  to  execute  the  decree  of  Augustus,  with 
ftn  armed  force. 

At  the   present  juncture,    however,   the  census 
proceeded  no  farther  than  the  first  act  of  the  enrol- 
nient  of  persons  in    the  Roman    registers,    Herod 
having  succeeded  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  with 
^e  emperor.     But  upon  the  deposal  and  banish- 
nient  of  Archelaus  it  was  carried  into  effect,   for 
which    purpose  Cyrenius  was  sent  again,   as  pre- 
sident of  Syria,  with  an  armed  force.     Now  it  is 
of  this  establishment  of  the  assessment  or  taxing, 
which  was  necessary  to  complete  the  Roman  census, 
that  Dr.  Hales  understands  the  evangelist  to  speak 
in  the  parenthetical   remark  which    stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  wliich  he  renders  thus  : — 
**The  taxing  itself  w&s  first  made  while  Cyrenius 
Was  president  of  Syria." 
We  must  refer  to  his  "  Chronology,''  vol.  ii.  ^,  267, 
VOL.  m.  s  ^^^ 
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for  the  justification  of  his  interpretation.  And  ^^e 
refer  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  (Antioch,  in  the 
5th  4to.  edition,)  for  the  evidence  produced  by  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor,  chiefly  from  a  medal  of  Antioch, 
that  Cyrehius  was  associated  with  Quirinius  in  the 
government  of  Syria. 

CHAPTER  III. 

<*  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests." — ^Yer.  2. 

Paley  truly  observes  that  there  is  an  indeterminate- 
ness  in  the  use  of  the  title  of  high  priest  in  the 
gospels.  Sometimes  it  is  applied  exclusively  to  the 
person  who  held  the  office  at  the  time;  sometimes 
to  one,  or  (perhaps)  to  two  more,  who  probably 
shared  with  him  some  of  the  powers  or  functions  of 
the  office;  and  sometimes  to  such  of  the  priests  as 
were  eminent  by  their  station  or  character.  And 
there  is  the  very  same  indeterminateness  in  Josephus: 
so  that  the  evangelists  only  follow  the  manner  of 
speaking  then  in  use. 

*'  As  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  words  of  Esaias  the  pro-* 
phet,  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight.  Every  vdley 
shall  be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low ; 
and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  ways  shall 
b^  made  smooth :  and  aU  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God."— 
Ver.  4—6. 

The  reference  here  is  to  Isa.  xl.  3 — 5,  but  it  does 
not  agree,  verbally,  either  with  the  Hebrew  or  with 
the  Septuagint  which  was  usually  employed  by  the 
evangelists  and  other  apostles.  If  the  reader  wiU 
compare  the  English  version  in  both  places — ^Luke 
and  Isaiah, — he  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  departure  of  the  Evangelist  from  the  prophecy 
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to  which  he  refers' anfl  quotes,  for  the  version  differs 
in  the  two  places  about  as  far  as  the  originals  do. 

This,  then,  may  be  the  proper  place  in  which  to 
say  something  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  New,  which  have  occupied  much 
attention,  and  have  been  largely  treated  of  by  Ran- 
dolph, Owen,  and  Thomas  Scott,  amongst  English 
writers,  and  by  Glassius,  Hoffman,  Eichhorn, 
Michaelis,  and  others,  amongst  foreign  writers,  the 
substance  and  results  of  whose  labours  have  been 
given  by  Mr.  Home,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
"  Critical  Introduction,"  which  the  reader  who 
desires  to  compare  the  quotations  may  do  well  to 
refer  to.  A  writer  in  the  "Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature  "  (July,  1867),  has  treated  the  subject  in 
a  brief  but  very  intelligent  way,  showing  that 
the  New  Testament  writers  ascribe  to  themselves, 
by  implication,  the  knowledge  of  God's  mind  in  His 
revelations  to  the  ancient  prophets  ;  and  therefore, 
the  knowledge  to  quote  and  apply  the  writings  of 
those  prophets  agreeably  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  mode  in  which 
they  make  their  quotations  is  quite  in  accordance 
widi  the  usage  of  all  writers,  ancient  and  modern. 
It  is  justly  observed,  that  a  very  loose  idea  of  the 
law  of  quotation,  very  generally  prevails,  although 
the  general  experience  protests  against  it.  Many 
suppose  that  quotation  ought  to  be  word  for  word; 
and  tried  by  this  rule.  Scripture  quotation  will  very 
often  be  exceedingly  inaccurate;  for,  whether  com- 
pared with  the  original  Hebrew,  or  the  Septuagint 
version,  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New  frequently  depart  from  both  in  their  ex- 
pression. Such  an  idea  of  quotation  is  only  just 
when  the  quotation  is  made  for  a  particuV^  oV^^^^X*. 
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Scripture,  in  its  use  of  its  •own  older  writings, 
departs  freely,  frequently,  and  plainly,  from  the  rule, 
as  do,  also,  the  best  ordinary  writers,  when  circum- 
stances require  a  departure  from  it. 

The  true  idea  of  quotation  is,  in  fact,  much  freer 
and  bolder  than  this  contracted  view  of  it.  And, 
as  observed,  its  scope  is  wider,  bolder,  and  freer  in 
the  exact  proportion  in  which  the  original  writer  is 
understood.  One  who  feels  doubtful  whether  he 
understands  a  passage  or  not,  will  not  venture  to 
take  any  liberties  with  it.  He  will  transcribe  it 
word  for  word.  He  will  feel  that  any  alteration  he 
might  make  may  give  to  it  a  meaning  never  intended. 
One  who  feels  conscious  that  he  has  mastered  the 
sense,  in  all  its  bearings,  will  not  hesitate  at  making 
somewhat  free  with  the  words  of  his  quotation. 
He  will  adapt  its  form  to  his  present  use,  without 
fear  of  departing  from  its  spirit.  But  none  will 
venture  to  make  so  free  use  of  a  quotation  as  the 
writer  himself,  should  he  have  occasion  for  it. 
He  knows  its  sense,  and  its  bearing  and  application. 
He  will  apply  it  where  another  would  not  dare  to 
do  so.  He  will  alter  it  with  a  freer  hand.  But, 
whether  done  by  author  or  by  others,  the  true  law 
of  quotation  does  not  confine  us  to  a  verbal  copying. 
Where  the  object  is  to  show  the  style  of  a  writer,  of 
course  his  very  words  are  the  thing  to  be  regarded; 
but  this  is  not  the  object  of  Scripture,  in  a  single 
quotation.  Its  object  is  far  higher  ;  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  object  it  goes  through  the  entire 
range  of  the  law  which  regulates  legitimate  quota- 
tion, but  never  goes  beyond  it.  Sometimes  it  adheres 
to  the  exact  expression  of  the  original,  sometimes  it 
alters  it  a  little,  sometimes  much  ;  sometimes  it 
enters  into  its  spirit,  scarcely  using  its  words,  a 
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significant  phrase  alone,  perha])s,  showing  to  what 
place  and  to  what  writer  it  refers.  Its  law,  from 
which  no  departure  is  made,  is  adherence  to  the 
sense  of  the  original,  and  its  applicability  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose.  To  adhere  to  this,  the  grand  law  of 
quotation,  it  is  often  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
mere  expression  of  the  original. 

We  find  such  a  use  of  quotation  among  ordinary 
writers,  and  used  at  times  with  the  happiest  efiect. 
The  critic  we  refer  to  gives  examples  from  Cicero, 
the    great   master  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in    proof 
thereof,  justly  remarking  that  the  law   of  quotation 
in  the    one   case   is  not  to  be  different  from  the 
law  in  the  other.     We  must  be  able  to  judge  of 
Scripture  language,  in  all  respects,  as  we  judge  of 
human  language,  or  we  cannot  judge  of  it  at  all. 
The  moment  we   attempt  to  separate  it  from  the 
ordinary  category,  and  to  give  it  a  peculiar  rank  of 
its  own,  that  moment  we  put  it  out  of  our  own  power 
to  judge  of  it;  and,  in  fact,  render  it  unintelligible. 
The  perfect  conformity  of  Scripture  language  to  all 
human  language  is  a  vital  necessity  with  us.     In 
whatever  degree  we  make  it  to  depart  from  this 
conformity,  we  place  it  in  the  region  of  the  unknown 
and  unintelligible.     Now,  we  find   Scripture  using 
the  utmost  latitude  in  its  manner  of  quotation^  while 
it    never  departs  from  its  essential  law.     As    we 
remarked  that  no  one  would  make  so  free  a  use  of 
quotation  as  the  writer  of  the  book  that  is  referred 
to,  because  no  one  understands  it  so  well  in  all  its 
bearings,  so  we  find  Scripture  quoting  from   Scrip- 
ture with  a  freedom  and  a  latitude  that  an  ordinary 
writer  might  not  at  all  times  think  himself  author- 
ised in  using,  and  which  imply  the  highest  claim  to 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  sense  and  amtW..    ^  ^ 
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• 

£nd  the  New  Testament  writers  and  speakers  citing 
from  the  Old  Testament  with  a  boldness  and  a 
freedom  becoming  their  claim  to  know  the  sense 
of  the  Old  Testament  (in  some  respects)  more 
fully  than  the  Old  Testament  writers  did  themselves. 
And  all  this  is  only  in  perfect  conformity  with  that 
theory  which  supposes  the  New  Testament  writers 
to  be  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit  which  inspired  the 
ancient  prophets,  and  which  thus  makes  their  quo- 
tations to  be,  in  fact,  the  Great  Author  quoting 
His  own  sayings, — applying  them,  it  may  be,  with 
an  application  unknown  to  the  first  human  utterers 
of  His  mind,  yet  not  unknown  and  not  foreign  to 
the  Spirit's  mind,  when  He  first  uttered  them  through 
^e  prophets,  and  had  in  view  those  various  future 
times  and  occasions  to  which  He  intended  His 
utterances  to  apply. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  But  the  fishermen  were  gone  out  of  them,  and  were  washing 
their  nets." — ^Ver.  2. 

This  is  generally  held  to  be  the  same  occurrence  as 
that  related  in  Matt.  iv.  18,  and  Mark  i.  16,  the 
same  speech  being  made  by  Christ  at  ver.  10,  the 
fishermen  being  variously  employed  at  different 
occupations,  it  happening  at  the  same  place — the 
sea  of  Galilee — the  same  persons  present,  and  they 
following  him,  having  left  all  to  do  so.  How,  then, 
are  the  narratives  to  be  reconciled?  Simply  upon 
the  principle,  that  Luke  is  more  full  than  the  two 
preceding  gospels,  which  only  speak  of  the  fisher- 
men casting  their  nets  into  the  sea  ;  Luke  adds,  fw 
the  purpose  of  washing  them.  Apeplunan^  says 
Hammond,  is  an  aorist  to  be  understood  indefinitely 
of  the  past  time,  and  best  rendered,  "  after  they  had 
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lirashed  their  nets."  His  arrangement  is  this : 
Jesus,  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saw  Simon 
and  Andrew  casting  their  nets  into  it  (Matt.  iv.  18), 
that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  them,  as  appears 
from  Luke.  Then  he  went  into  another  boat,  and 
found  other  two,  James  and  John,  mending  their 
nets  (Matt.  iv.  21.)  After  this,  he  saw  two  ships 
or  boats  by  the  shore  of  the  lake  (Luke  v.  2),  the 
fishermen  having  gone  out  of  them  after  they  had 
washed  their  nets,  whereupon  he  went  into  one 
of  the  boats  (ver.  3),  wrought  the  miracle,  and 
called  the  four  fishermen.  The  only  difference 
made  by  Whitby  is,  that  he  supposes  the  four  fisher- 
men were  called  by  Christ  (Matthew  iv.  19,  21), 
before  the  miracle  was  wrought;  so  that  Luke,  whe 
writes  to  supply  the  omissions  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  begins  at  verse  3,  where  they  ended. 
Mark  says  that  Christ  came  thither  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Luke  shows  how  he  proceeded  in  the  work. 
Macknight  seems  almost  singular,  unless  Whiston 
be  mentioned,  in  insisting  that  there  is  no  resem- 
blance in  the  transactions,  except,  he  adds,  in  the 
points  mentioned  above  (which  seem  to  us  sufficient). 
He  argues  that  the  disciples  then  only  followed 
Jesus  through  Galilee,  but  did  not  enter  on  a  stated 
attendance  till  the  twelve  were  elected.  Several 
subsequent  critics  have  adopted  the  same  opinion.* 

CHAPTER  VL 

4 

*'  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  second  sabbath  after  the  first/^ 
etc. — Ver.  1. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  interpretation 
of  this  passage  have  induced  Bloomfield  to  adopt 

*  The  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Townson's  "  Discourses  "  for 
isome  fiirther  remarks  on  these  passages,  vol.  i.  "p^^  \%^  ^\. 
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the  remark  of  Casaubon,  on    some  other  ocoa8ioi>y 
namely,  that  we  must  wait  the  coming  of  Elias, 

There  is  no  necessity  that  we  should  bring  forward 
the  various  senses  which  have  been  put  upon  the 
words,  "  the  second  sabbath  after  the  first  ;'*  or  rather, 
*'  the  secondjirst  sabbath^^  as  the  words  literally  are. 
There  are  four  explanations  generally  preferred 
to  the  others.  The  first,  that  of  Epipbanius  and 
Beza,  that  the  day  here  meant  was  the  last  day  of 
the  feast  of  the  passover.  The  second,  that  of 
Theophylact,  Scaliger,  Lightfoot,  Casaubon,  Whitby, 
and  Blackley,  that  it  was  the  first  sabbath  after  the 
second  day  of  unleavened  bread.  The  third,  that  of 
Grfbtius  and  Hammond,  adopted  by  Townsend,  that 
it  Was  the  day  of  Pentecost  falling  on  a  sabbath. 
The  fourth,  that  of  Wieseler  and  Alford,  that  it  was 
the  first  sabbath  in  the  second  year  of  the  sabbatical 
period  of  seven  years.  The  second  opinion  is  that 
which  seems  most  correct. 

"  And  he  came  down  -with  them,  and  stood  in  the  plain,  and 
the  company  of  his  disciples,  and  a  great  multitude  of  people  out 
of  all  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  sea  coast. — And  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  on  his  disciples,  and  said,"  etc. — Ver.  17 — 20. 

In  Matt.  V.  1,  which  is  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
the  parallel  place,  our  Lord  is  represented  as  de- 
liveriDg  this  sermon  ow  the  mountain  ;  which  has 
induced  some  to  think  that  the  sermon  mentioned 
here  by  Luke,  though  the  same  in  substance  with 
that.4n  Matthew,  was  delivered  in  a  different  place. 
But,  AS  Eosemaiiller  observes,  the  exordium  and  the 
peroration  prore  them  to  be  the  same,  and  so  much 
the  more,  since  each  writer  adds,  that  Clirist,  on 
concluding  his  discourse,  returned  to  Capernaum, 
aud  there  healed  the  centurion's  servant.  There  is, 
however,  no  contradiction  in  the  gospels^  for» 
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Priestly  observes,  Matthew's  saying  that  Jesus  was 
sat  down  after  he  had  gone  up  to  the  mountain,  and 
Luke's  saying  that  he  stood  on  the  plain  when  ho 
healed  the  sick,  before  the  discourse,  is  not  such. 
The  whole  picture  is  striking.  Jesus  ascends  a 
mountain,  and  employs  the  night  in  prayer;  and 
having  thus  solemnly  invoked  the  Divine  blessing, 
authoritatively  separates  the  twelve  apostles  from 
the  mass  of  his  disciples.  He  then  descends,  and 
heals,  in  the  plain,  all  the  diseased  among  a  great 
multitude,  collected  from  various  parts  by  the  fame 
of  his  miraculous  power.  Having  thus  created 
attention,  he  satisfies  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
hear  his  doctrine  ;  retiring  first  to  the  mount%yi 
whence  he  came,  that  his  attentive  hearers  might 
follow  him,  and  might  better  arrange  themselves 
before  him.  The  evangelists  have  related  most  of 
the  transactions  they  lay  before  us  with  great  brevity, 
being  desirous  to  give  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
occurrence  rather  than  its  minute  details,  which, 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
do  (See  John  xxi.  25);  and  one  of  them  has  occa- 
sionally supplied  what  another  has  omitted,  although 
it  frequently  happens,  as  in  the  case  under  review, 
that  not  the  whole  of  them  together  have  related 
all  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  history. 

"  Give  to  every  man  that  asketh  of  thee ;  and  of  him  that 
taketh  away  thy  goods  ask  them  not  again." — ^Ver.  30. 

•• 

Bloomfield  adopts  the  sense  of  the  passage  given 
by  Kuinoel :  "  Be  disposed  to  grant  even  an  un- 
reasonable request,  and  if  any  one  shall  wrongfully 
deprive  thee  of  thy  property,  do  not  too  severely 
require  it  back,  whether  by  law  or  otherwise.  Rather 
suffer  it  to  be  taken  away  thaiu  think  of  T^Neii[\^'^  ot 
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private  enmity."  These  and  such  like  adagial  and 
hyperbolical  formulas,  he  remarks,  are  not,  in  inter- 
pretation, to  be  too  much  pressed.  But  we  prefer  the 
view  of  the  passage  we  have  taken  in  vol.  i.  pp. 
63 — 6,  and  pp.  208 — 9,  ante. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
"  And  stood  at  his  feet  behind  him  weeping.** — ^Ver.  38. 

For  want  of  proper  discrimination  and  description, 
in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Orientals  re- 
cline at  table,  several  passages  in  the  gospels  are  not 
merely  injured  as  to  their  true  sense,  but  appear 
as  nonsense,  in  our  English  translation.  So  in  the 
]}ikAage  under  consideration  :  ^^  A  woman  in  the 
city,  who  was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew  that  Jesus 
sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  brought  an 
alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  stood  at  his  feety 
BEHIND  him^  weeping  :  and  began  to  wash  his  feet 
with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her 
head;  and  kissed  his  feet^  and  anointed  them  with 
the  ointment."  Now,  surely,  when  a  person  sits  at 
meat,  according  to  those  ideas  which  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  an  English  reader  of  the 
passage,  his  feet,  beside  beiug  on  the  floor  under  the 
table,  are  before  him,  not  behind  him  :  and  the 
impossibility  of  any  one  standing  at  his  feet  behind 
him — standing,  and  while  standing y  kissing  his  feet, 
wipijig  them,  etc.  is  glaring.  But  a  knowledge  of 
thftit  reclining  attitude  at  table  relieves  us  from  all 
these*  difficulties.  Around  the  table  are  placed 
couches  or  beds,  on  which  the  persons  recline  (m 
their  left  elbow,  the  right  hand  being  free  for  use* 
In  this  posture  their  ?ect  «ce>  oi  <i.w«^^  ^vL^^tfid  out- 
ward,  and  therefore  Biofie  ^x^^^^^  ^  ^s^^^^w^^^^^^ 
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any  other  treatment,  from  one  standing  behind  them. 
A  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  also  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  John  xii.  3;  ch.  xiii.  5,  23,  etc. 

"  "WTierefore  I  say  unto  thee,  her  sins,  which  are  many,  are 
forgiven :  for  she  loved  much." — Ver.  47. 

This  love  or  gratitude,  says  Markland,  could  not  be 
the  cause^  but  was  the  effect  or  consequence,  of  her 
forgiveness :  the  cause  was  her  faith  (ver.  50) ;  so 
that  the  word  hoti  seems  to  be  out  of  its  proper  place, 
and  the  argument  inverted.  It  should  be,  Because  her 
sins,  which  were  many,  are  forgiven,  she  hath  loved 
much,  or  showed  much  love  and  charity  towards  me. 
This  way  of  writing,  he  adds,  is  frequently  used  in 
the  evangelists,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures. 
So  John  xii.  39  :  "  For  this  reason  they  could  not 
believe,  because  Esaias  in  another  place  said,"  etc. 
instead  of,  "  For  this  reason,  because  they  could  not 
(or  did  not)  believe,  Esaias,"  etc.  And  so  again, 
in  John  viii.  47:  "  For  this  reason  ye  do  not  hear, 
because  ye  are  not  of  God;"  instead  of,  "For  this 
reason,  because  ye  do  not  hear,  ye  are  not  of  God." 
There  are  many  instances  of  this  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. See  1  Sam.  ii.  25;  Exod.  xvi.  26,  in  the 
LXX. 

CHAPTER  XI, 

<*  But  rather  give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have ;  and,  behold, 
all  things  are  clean  unto  you." — ^Ver.  41. 

This  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  we  have  fpund 
DO  writer  who  succeeds  in  removing  the  difficulties 
which  encumber  it.  Mr.  John  Wesley  seems  to  have 
caught  its  true  sense,  however.  The  followiog  is 
his  translation  of  this  and  the  preceding  veTe>^,'v\\k 
his  remark  upon  them  : — 
''  Te  unthinking  men,  did  not  he  that  ma^e  A^i^ 
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outside,  make  the  inside  also  ?  But  give  what  is 
in  them  in  alms,  and  behold  all  things  are  clean  to 
you."  As  if  he  had  said,  By  acts  directly  contrary  to 
rapine  and  wickedness,  show  that  your  hearts  are 
cleansed,  and  these  outward  washings  are  needless. 
This  interpretation,  it  will  be  seen,  restricts  the  sense 
of  all  things^  in  the  propriety  of  which  Rosen- 
miiller  acquiesces,  remarking  that  it  ought  not^  in 
interpretation,  to  be  extended  beyond  what  the  intent 
of  the  speaker  and  the  connection  of  the  sentence 
require;  as  if  all  things  were  lawful  to  him  who 
give  alms. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

.**By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  P  or  who  is  he 
thftf  gave  thee  this  authority  P  And  he  answered  and  said  iinto 
them,  I  will  also  ask  you  one  thing ;  and  answer  me  :  The  baptism 
of  John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men  P. , .  .And  they  answered 
that  they  could  not  tell  whence  it  was.  And  Jesus  said  unto 
them,  Neither  tell  I  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things."— 
Ver.  2—8. 

To  the  question  proposed  by  the  priests  and  scribes 
Jesus  replies  by  another  question,  "  The  baptism  of 
John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?"     They  an- 
swered they  could  not  tell  whence  it  was;  "neither," 
says  Jesus,   "  tell  I  you  by    what  authority  I   do 
these  things."     The  answer  was  a  satisfactory  one, 
on  the  chief  priests'  own   principle.     Observe  ho^ 
thedase  stands:  "  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  cam® 
to  him  as  he  was  teaching  in  the  temple."     They 
wei^,  without  question,  a  deputation  from  the  Saa^ 
hedrim,  who  had,  or  were  then  universally  allowed 
to  have,  the  right  of  enquiring  into  the  credential^ 
of  all  who  pretended  to  come  from  God — to  try  th^ 
spirits  of  the  prophets.    Here  then  was  the  dilemm»  -- 
Jesus  professed  to  submit  to  the  established  authority^ 
and  jet  it  was  too  early  to  own  his  Messiahship^ 
260 
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What  was  to  be  done  ?     Why,  with  an  address  and 
presence  of  mind  altogether  divine,  he  asked  them 
about  the  authority  of  John,  who  professed  to  be  a 
messenger  from  God,  and  His  forerunner  :  but  they, 
not  owning  his  authority,  and  yet,  for  fear  of  the 
people,  not  daring  expressly  to  disclaim  it,  answered, 
"  they  could  not   tell   whence  his  authority  was." 
This  was  the  point  Jesus  wished  for;  and  we  are  to 
suppose  Him  answering    them    in    this  convincing 
manner  :  "  If  you  come  from  the  Sanhedrim,  whose 
authority  I  acknowledge,  to  inquire  into  my  mission, 
there  is  no  necessity,  in  the  principles  of  the  San- 
hedrim itself,  for  that  body  to  come  to  a  determina- 
tion on  the  point,  for  the  mission  of  John,  who  was 
before  me,  is  a  question  still    undetermined  by*  it. 
Why  then   should  it  determine  mine  ?     John  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  my  forerunner,  and  order  and 
equity   demand   that   the     Sanhedrim    should   first 
decide  upon  his  pretensions.     I,  therefore,  without 
denying   the   authority    of  the   Sanhedrim,  decline 
telling  it  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things." 
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It  is  evident  that  John  had  seen  the  other  Gospels 
before  he  wrote  his  own,  and  that  he  carefully 
omits  those  transactions  and  discourses  which  he 
found  therein  recorded;  or  that,  if  he  is  obliged  to 
notice  them,  for  the  purposes  of  connection  or  other- 
wise, it  is  done  in  a  cursory  manner.  In  chap.  xx. 
31,4ie  expressly  states  the  design  of  his  own  gospel. 
"  These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that,  believing,  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name."  Hence,  he  has, 
especially,  as  in  the  opening,  recorded  the  divine  cha- 
racter and  august  majesty  of  the  Saviour,  and  those 
discourses  in  which  He  spake  of  Himself,  of  his 
divine  mission,  and  of  the  work  committed  to  Him 
by  the  Father;  subjects  rarely  discussed  by  the 
other  evangelists,  and  nowhere  so  evidently,  clearly, 
and  systematically  treated  of  as  in  this  gospel.  lu 
the  other  gospels,  we  hear  Christ  speaking  like  an 
inspired  person,  but  as  a  man ;  in  this  gospel,  as 
the  Son  of  God — the  Messiah  himself.  The  other 
evangelists  have,  indeed,  delivered  that  fundamental 
doctrine  which  respects  his  divinity  and  messiahship, 
but  only  on  occasions  supplied  by  other  subjects, 
and  Jaave  only  sometimes  touched  upon  it.  Joho, 
however,  has  professedly  and  systematically  ex- 
plained it:  a  method  most  efficacious  for  both  in- 
struction and  persuasion, 
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It  appears,  as  well  from  internal  evidence  as  from 
the  voice  of  antiquity,  that  John  had  some  particular 
classes  of  men  primarily  in  view  in  prosecuting  this 
design.  Irena&us,  who  wrote  in  less  thaih  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  John's  gospel,  affirms  the 
occasion  of  his  writing  to  have  been  the  errors  of 
the  Gerinthians  and  Nicolaitans.*  Eusebius,  quoting 
Clement,  says  :  ^'  John,  who  is  the  last  of  the  evan- 
gelists, having  seen  that  in  the  three  former  gospels 
corporeal  things  had  been  explained,  and  being 
orged  by  his  acquaintance,  and  inspired  of  God, 
composed  a  spiritual  gospel."  Thus  it  appears  to 
bave  been  a  very  early  tradition  in  the  church,  that 
Lhis  gospel  was  composed,  not  only  to  supply  what 
tiad  not  been  fully  communicated  in  the  former 
gospels,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the 
lieresies  of  Cerinthus  and  the  Gnostics.f  Indeed, 
iiad  not  this  been  asserted  by  IrenaBus,  the  contents 
y£  the  gospel  itself,  as  Michaelis  justly  observes, 
HTOuld  lead  to  the  conclusion. 

The  object  proposed  by  Cerinthus,  who  was  by 
3irth  a  Jew,  was  to  found  a  new  system  of  doc- 
trine, by  a  monstrous  combination  of  the  religion  of 
[}hrist  with  the  errors  of  the  Jewish  and  Gnostic 
systems.  From  the  latter  he  borrowed  his  pleroma 
>r  fulness,  his  ceons  or  spirits,  and  his  Demiurgus 
yr  creator  of  the  visible  world,  which  fictions  he  so 
nodified  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  Judaism,  that 
Bust  considerably  have  favoured  the  progress  of  his 
iieresy.  The  most  high  God  he  represented  as 
being  utterly  unknown   before  the  manifestation  of 

•  "Advers.  Heres.,"  Pt.  3,  chap.  11. 

t  See   Lardner's  Suppl.  vol.  L,  p.  385,  etc.,  and  Michaelis, 
voL  iii.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  274,  etc. 
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Christ,  dwelling  in  a  remote  heaven  called  pleroma, 
with  the  chief  spirits  or  sBons — That  this  supreme 
God  first  generated  an  onlyhegotten  Son,  who  again 
begot  the  Word,  which  was  inferior  to  the  first-bom 
— That  Christ  was  a  still  lower  aeon,  though  far 
superior  to  some  others — That  there  were  two  higher 
seons  distinct  from  Christ,  one  called  Life  and  the 
other  Light — That  from  the  seons  again  proceeded 
inferior  orders  of  spirits,  and  particularly  one  Demi^ 
urgus,  who  created  this  visible  world  out  of  eternal 
matter — That  this  Demiurgus  was  ignorant  of  the 
supreme  God,  and  much  lower  than  the  sBons,  which 
were  wholly  invisible — That  he  was,  however,  the 
peculiar  God  and  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and 
sent  to  them  Moses,  whose  laws  were  to  be  of  per- 
petual obligation-^That  Jesus  was  a  mere  man, 
though  of  the  most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice, 
the  real  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary — That  tlie  aeon 
Christ  descended  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
when  he  was  baptised,  revealed  to  him  the  unknown 
Father,  and  empowered  him  to  work  miracles — That 
the  aeon  Light  entered  John  the  Baptist  in  tlie  same 
manner,  and  therefore  that  John  was  in  some  re- 
spects preferable  to  Christ — That  Jesus,  after  his 
union  with  Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  at  whose  instigation  he  was 
seized  and  crucified  by  the  Hebrew  chiefs;  and  that 
when  Jesus  was  taken  captive  and  came  to  suffer, 
Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  so  that  the  man  Jesus 
alone  was  subjected  to  the  pains  of  an  ignominious 
death — That  Christ  will  one  day  return  upon  earth, 
and,  renewing  his  former  union  with  the  man  Jesus, 
will  reign  in  Palestine  a  thousand  years,  during 
which  his   disciples  will  enjoy  the  most  exquisite 
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sensual  delights.    Some  of  the  Cerinthian  sect  denied 
also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.*^ 

Bearing  these  dogmas  in  mind,  we  shall  find  that 
John's  gospel  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

Part  I.  contains  doctrines  laid  down  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Cerinthus,  chap.  i.  1 — 18. 

Part  II.  delivers  the  proofs  of  those  doctrines  in 
an  historical  manner,  chap.  i.  19 — xx.  29. 

Part  m.  is  a  conclusion  or  appendix,  giving  an 
account  of  the  person  of  the  writer,  and  of  his  design 
in  writing  his  gospel,  chap.  xx.  30 — xxi.,  seq. 

The  Gnostics  and  Saturnians  both  taught  that 
the  Son  of  God  had  descended  from  above,  to  destroy 
evil  and  restore  man  to  his  primeval  state,  but  that 
he  had  not  assumed  a  material  or  real  body — 
merely  the  shadow  or  resemblance  of  one.  In 
opposition  to  these,  John  affirmed  that  the  Word 
was  made  flesh.  Carpocrates^  on  the  other  hand, 
taught  that  the  world  was  created  by  angels;  that 
Jesus  was  the  real  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  and  he 
consequently  denied  his  divinity,  though  he  con- 
sidered him  as  superhuman.  In  opposition  to  Car- 
pocrates,  John  taught  that  the  world  was  created, 
not  by  angels,  but  by  the  Logos,  who  was  revealed 
to  man  as  the  Christ,  the  divine  Personage  promised 
by  the  prophets  and  expected  by  the  world. 

Basilides  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  this  time, 
in  order,  as  Irenaeus  observes,  to  appear  to  have  a 
more  sublime  and  probable  scheme  than  others,  out- 
stepped them  all  ;  he  taught  that  from  the  self- 
existent  Father  was  born  Nous,  or  understanding; 
of  JN^ous,  LogoSy  or  the  Word;  of  Logos,  Phronesis 

*  Mosheim's  "  Commentaries,**  vol.  i.,  p.  337,  etc.,  Lardner's 
"Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  667,  etc.,  Owen  "  On  the  Four  Gospels,"  p.  88, 
etc.,  and  Bishop  Percy*s  "  Key,"  p.  68,  etc. 
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or  Frndence  ;  of  Phronesis,  Sophia  and  DunamiSy 
or  Wisdom  and  Power  ;  of  Dnnamis  and  Sophia, 
powers,  principalities,  and  angels  ;  that  is,  the 
superior  angels,  by  whom  the  first  heavens  were 
made  ;  from  these  proceeded  other  angels,  which 
made  all  things.  The  first  of  these  angels  he  re- 
presents as  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  desiring  to 
bring  other  nations  under  the  dominion  of  his  people, 
was  so  effectually  opposed  that  the  Jewish  nation 
was  in  danger  of  being  totally  ruined,  when  the  self- 
existent  and  inefiable  Father  sent  his  first-begotten 
Nous,  who  is  also  said  to  be  Christ,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  those  who  believed  in  him.  He  appeared 
in  the  world  as  a  man — taught — worked  miracles — 
but  did  not  suflfer,  or  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  trans- 
formed into  his  likeness,  and  was  crucified,  after 
which  Christ  ascended  into  heaven.  Basilides 
taught  also,  that  men  ought  not  to  confess  him  who 
in  reality  was  crucified^  but  him  who  came  in  the 
form  of  man,  and  was  supposed  to  be  crucified. 
Any  reader  of  John's  Gospel,  who  acknowledges 
the  authority  of  that  evangelist,  must  be  convinced 
of  the  errors  of  Basilides,  as  this  inspired  writer 
plainly  declares  that  the  Logos  itself  was  made  fiesh, 
had  become  a  teacher  of  the  Jews,  had  dwelt  among 
them,  and  as  a  man  among  men  was  crucified. 

Vitringa  sums  up  the  precise  objects  for  which 
each  verse  of  John's  Introduction  might  have  been 
more  especially  written,  in  allusion  to  the  heresies 
prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  his  gospel, 
and  they  will  be  found,  he  concludes,  to  overthrow 
all  the  subtleties  of  each  of  the  Gnostic  heresies.* 

*  "De  occasione  et  scopo  Prologi  Evang.  Joannis  Apost."  The 
paRsage  may  be  seen  in  Townsend's  "  Arrangement  of  the  New 
Test.,''  Yoll  p.  21. 
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Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  John  had  also  in 
view  to  confute  the  erroneous  tenets  of  the  Sabaeans, 
a  sect  which  acknowledged  John  the  Baptist  for  its 
founder  ';  and  he  has  adduced  a  variety  of  terms  and 
phrases  which  render  his  conjecture  not  improbable. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  conclude 
with  Rosenmiiller,  that  John  had  both  these  classes 
of  heretics  in  view,  and  that  he  wrote  to  confute 
their  respective  tenets. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  now  said,  that 
the  preface  to  John's  gospel   is  the  most  important 
passage  in  the  New  Testament.     It  is  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  Christian    doctrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ — the  point  where  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches  meet  and  divide — the  record  which  iden- 
tifies the  faith  of  the  Mosaic  church  with  that  of  the 
Christian.  And  as  the  preface  to  a  book  is  generally 
the  last  part  written,  this  passage  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  as  a  sacred 
seal  placed  on  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments.    The  government  of  the  Jewish  church  was 
consigned  by  the   Supreme  Being,  the   Father,  to 
that  manifested  Being  who  assumes  the  titles  and 
exerts  the  powers  and  declares  himself  possessed  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Most  High  God.     Without  the 
consent  of  this  Being  the  Jewish   church  could  not 
have  been   overthrown.     He  was  accustomed,    re- 
peatedly, to  appear.     He  called  himself  the  captain 
of  the  Lord's  host  (Josh.  v.   14,  15,  vi.  2)  ;  the 
Angel  in  whom  the  name  of  God  was  (Exod.  xxiii. 
20, 21) ;  and  to  this  Angel  Jehovah  are  attributed  all 
the  great  actions  recorded  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    We  do  not  read  any  where  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament  that  this  Being  ceased  at  any  time 
to  protect  the  Jewish  nation  and  its  church.     The 

1^1. 
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prophet  Malachi,  in  a  passage  (iii.  1—6,  iv.  2 — 6) 
which  has  been  uniformly  considered  bj  the  Jewish 
as  well  as  the  Christian  commentators  to  refer  to 
the  Messiah,  declares  that  this  Angel  Jehovah^  the 
Jehovah  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple — to  the  temple  which  had  been  rebuilt  after 
the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Roman  soldiers;  But  we  have  no 
account  whatever,  neither  have  we  any  allusion 
in  any  author  whatever,  that  the  ancient  manifested 
God  of  the  Jews  appeared  in  the  usual  manner  in 
the  Jewish  temple,  between  the  time  of  Malachi 
and  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  Christian 
Fathers,  therefore,  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion, 
that  this  prophecy  was  accomplished  in  the  person 
of  Jesus,  and  in  him  only.  They  believed  that 
Christ,  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant ;  that  he  and  he  only  was  Jehovah, 
the  Angel  Jehovah,  the  Logos  of  John,  the  Mimra 
Jah  of  the  Targumists,  the  expected  and  predicted 
Messiah  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches.  This 
is  the  doctrine  rejected  by  the  Unitarian  as  irrational, 
by  the  Deist  as  incomprehensible,  by  the  Jew  as 
unscriptural;  but  it  is  the  doctrine  which  has  ever 
been  received  by  the  Christian  church  in  general, 
with  humility  and  faith,  as  its  only  hope,  and  con- 
solation, and  glory.* 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  In  the  beginniiig  was  the  Word,  and  the  "Word  was  with 

God,  and  the  Word  was  God He  was  in  the  world,  and  tiie 

world  was  made  by  him,  and  the  world  knew  him  not."— -Yer. 
1—10. 

"  In  the  beginning."     The  Greek  preposition,  en, 
which  is  employed  without  change,  in  verses  1  and 

•  See  Townsend's  "Arrangement,"  vol.  i.,  and  Caipento'i 
''A'blfcal  Companion,"  pp.  183—187. 
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3,  here  designates — ^bj  way  of  antithesis  to  egeneto^ 
(ver.  3y  the  term  used  in  reference  to  what  is 
created)  the  enduring,  timeless  existence  of  the 
eternal  presence.  It  is  said,  accordingly,  (John 
viii.  58)  ^'  Before  Abraham  was  I  am.'  The  word  en 
may,  indeed,  often  be  used  in  application  to  created 
things,  as  well  as  egeneto  ;  but  with  respect  to  that 
which  is  eternal,  egeneto  is  utterly  inapplicable, 
because  in  this  case  the  fact  of  "  being  "  is  not,  as 
in  the  former,  the  result  of  the  process  of  being 
made.  Thus,  the  precise  idea  of  the  arche,  is  at 
once  determined.  The  customary  comparison  of  hera^ 
shith  (Gen.  i.  1)  with  this  passage  is  inappropriate, 
because  it  refers  to  that  which  is  created,  whereas 
this  passage  has  respect  to  the  eternal  being  of  the  Son 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  The  words  en  arche  there- 
fore are  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning,  ^^  In  the 
beginning  of  the  creation,"  but  ^'In  the  original 
beginning,"  i.e.  from  eternity.  A  parallel  is  formed 
by  John  xvii.  5,  where  the  Lord  himself  speaks  of 
His  existence  with  the  Father  "  before  the  world 
was."  With  the  first  definition  of  the  timeless 
existence  of  the  Logos,  a  second  is  connected,  viz., 
in  pros  ton  TTteon,  was  with  God»  Now,  the  pre- 
position pros  with  the  accusative,  and  para  (John 
vi.  46,  etc.)  with  the  dative,  associated  with  words 
of  rest,  mean  near,  with.  This  idea,  therefore, 
expresses  the  close  connection  of  the  Logos  with 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hypostatical  distinc- 
tion between  the  Son  and  the  Father  (Comp.  Prov. 
viii.  22,  30,  Sirach  xxiv.  10.)  This  is  shewn  by  the 
last  proposition,  kai  Theos  in  ho  Logos,  and  God  was 
the  Word,  Were  it  possible  so  to  misunderstand  this 
as  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  Logos  and  the  Father,  and  that  accoxdm^  \a  >i\i^ 
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Sabellian  theory,  adopted  by  the  Swedenborgians, 
Father  and  Son  are  only  different  modes  of  operation 
of  the  same  divine  person,  this  mistake  is  obviated 
by  the  foregoing  sentence.  And  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  intimate  one- 
ness, and  yet  the  distinction  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  the  Evangelist  (ver.  2)  repeats  the 
statement.  The  oneness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
lies  in  the  essence^  the  distinction  in  the  personality; 
i.e.,  in  the  consciousness,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  personality,  and  with  which  duality  is  necessarily 
associated.* 

"  And  the  "Word  was  made  flesh." — Ver.  14. 

Not  that  the  Word  was  changed  into  flesh. 
Egeneto  is  here  used  as  by  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  ii.  7 — 
man  became  a  living  soul  (egeneto  anthropos,  etc,) — 
not  that  he  was  changed  into  a  living  soul,  but  was 
endued  with  it.  The  word  was  made  flesh  ;  that  is, 
He  was  not  a  mere  phantasm,  as  some  heretics  (the 
DocetsB  and  others)  imagined.  By  this  union  the 
Word  and  the  flesh  became  one  Person;  but  the 
two  natures  were  not  confounded,  nor  was  the  Word 
changed  into  flesh.  As  our  words  become  voice,  by 
making  themselves  to  be  audible,  but  are  not  changed 
into  voice;  and  as  the  human  soul  is  united  to  the 
body,  but  is  not  changed  into  the  body,  so  the 
eternal  Word  took  our  flesh,  and  was  united  to  it, 
and  made  himself  manifest  in  it,  but  was  not  changed 
into  it  or  confused  with  it.f 

On  this  use  of  the  term  jfiesh,  Tholuck  observes, 
that  sarx,  like  the  fuller  phrase  sarx  kai  aima,Jlesk 
and  blood  (Heb.  ii.  14)  designates  humanity  with 
reference   to   its    character,  as    endowed  with  the 

^  See  Tholuek  and  WoidsworVh.       '^  Wordsworth,  m  Zbco. 
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sensed  and  passions  (Heb.  v.  7  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4).  We 
are  not,  as  he  sajs,  to  understand  the  body  merely, 
which  would  lead  us  into  the  error  of  Apollinaris, 
which  was,  that  Christ  had  not  a  human  soul,  but 
that  in  its  place  was  substituted  the  Logos.  The 
word  sarx  is  selected  by  the  evangelist  to  mark  the 
incarnation  as  an  act  of  humiliation  ;  perhaps,  too, 
with  a  glance  toward  the  Docetic  denial  of  the  sen- 
suous nature  (1  John  iv.  2).* 

"  No  many  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son, 
which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him." — 
Ver.  18. 

A  decided  distinction  is  supposed  (John  vi.  45, 
46)  between  hearing  God  and  seeing  Him  :  the  first 
is  attributed  to  men  in  general,  the  second  to  the 
Son  alone.  Hearing  causes  us  to  have  perception  of 
the  object  in  motion^  consequently  in  communica- 
Hon  with  us  ;  vision  perceives  the  object  in  the  con- 
dition of  rest,  and  is  consequently  better  adapted  to 
express  that  knowledge  which  springs  from  personal 
unity  with  God.  The  sole  absolute  knowledge  of 
God  Christ  also  claims  for  Himself,  in  Matt.  xi.  27.^ 
The  patriarchs  and  prophets  saw  angels  who  re- 
vealed the  will  of  G^d,  as  Chrysostom  notes,  but 
they  never  saw  God. 

The  words  ho  on  eis  ton  kolpon  ton  patros^ 
translated  "  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father," 
should  not  be  overlooked,  ho  on  is  the  peculiar  name 
of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  written  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  therefore  was  familiar  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  John,  who  was  a  Jew  ;  so  that  it  may  very 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  phrase,  "  which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,"  gives  it  its  full  force,  and 
whether  "the  ever-existent  in  the  bosom  of  the 
«  Commeai,  in  loco,  t  Tho\\u^,inlooo. 
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Father,  is  not  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed.*  To 
be  "  in  the  bosom  "  is  much  more  than  "  to  see  '*  5  it 
is  to  know^  all  His  secret  thoughts,  and  participate 
in  all  His  power  and  substance.  It  was  reserved 
fpr  the  beloved  disciple  John,  who  leaned  on  the 
bosom  of  Jesus,  at  supper  (John  xiii.  23  ;  xxi.  7) 
to  declare  the  mystery  of  Him  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father^ 

<<  Art  thou  [John  Baptist]  Elias  P  And  he  saith,  I  am  not."— 
Ver.  21. 

This  answer  of  John  has  been  supposed  to  con« 
tradict  the  language  of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xi.  14  and 
xvii.  12,  13,  in  which  he  declares  that  John  was  the 
Elias  who  was  to  come.  But  the  passages  may  be 
reconciled  without  any  difficulty.  The  Jews  had  an 
expectation  founded  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
prophet  Malachi,  that  before  the  Messiah  came,  that 
very  same  Elias  or  Elijah  who  lived  and  prophesied 
in  the  reign  of  Ahab  would  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
appear  again  on  the  earth.  John,  therefore,  might 
very  truly  say  that  he  was  not  that  Elias.  But  yet, 
as  be  resembled  Elias  in  many  striking  particulars—^ 
as  the  angel  told  Zacharias  that  he  should  come  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias — and  as  he  actually 
approved  himself,  in  the  turn  and  manner  of  hit 
life,  in  his  doctrine  and  his  conduct,  the  very  same 
man  to  the  later  Jews  which  the  other  had  been  to 
the  former,  our  Saviour  might  with  equal  truth 
assure  His  disciples  that  John  was  that  Elias  whose 
coming  the  prophet  Malachi  had  in  a  figurative  sense 
foretold.:]: 

♦  See  Coleridge's  •'Remains,**  yol.  iv.,  pp.  234,  and  Blunt, 
"  Lectures  on  the  Duties  of  a  Parish  Priest,"  pp.  52. 

t  Origen,  who  quotes  Luke  xvi.  22.  See  Wordsworth,  itt 
loco, 

{  Bishop  Porteus.    See  also  Cvmpl)^  andMadmight,  iii  io9S» 
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''And  I  knew  him  not,"  etc.— Ver:  31. 

The  relationship  subsisting  between  the  two 
families  of  Christ  and  John  forbid  the  idea  that  thej 
were  not  personally  acquainted  with  each  other;  but 
the  declaration  of  John  may  have  meant  no  more, 
as  Campbell  suggests,  than  this,  that  he  did  not 
know,  till  he  saw  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  Jesus, 
and  heard  the  voice  from  heaven,  that  He  was  the 
promised  Messiah.  This  will  not  exclude  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  our  Lord  on  the  part  of  John, 
nor  even  a  knowledge  of  his  prophetic  character. 

"  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man.'' — Yer.  51. 

The  meaning  of  the  passage,  says  Lightfoot,  seems 
to  be  this  :  '^  Because  I  said,  I  saw  thee  under  the 
fig-tree,  belie  vest  thou  ?  Did  this  seem  to  thee  a 
matter  of  such  wonder?  Thou  shalt  see  greater 
things  than  these.  For  you  shall  in  me  observe  such 
plenty,  both  of  revelation  and  miracle,  that  it  shall 
seem  to  you  as  if  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  the 
angels  were  ascending  and  descending,  to  bring  with 
them  all  manner  of  revelation,  authority,  and  power 
from  God,  to  be  imparted  to  the  Son  of  Man,"— 
Where  this  also  is  included,  namely,  that  angels 
must,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  administer  to  Him, 
as  in  the  vision  of  Jacob  the  whole  host  of  an&^els 
had  been  shewn  and  promised  to  him  in  the  first 
setting  out  of  his  pilgrimage. 

CHAPTER  II. 

*'  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in 
building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  P" — ^Yer.  20. 

These  words  refer  to  Herod's  temple,  and  not  to 
Zerubbabel's ;  but  how  will  this  Btateixi<&Ti\»  oi  >i}cv!^ 
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Jews  agree  with  that  of  Josephas,  who  sajs,  that 
the  outer  inclosures  of  this  temple  were  built  in 
eight  years,  and  the  temple  itself  in  a  year  and  six 
months  ;  nine  years  and  a  half  in  the  whole  ;  and 
that  it  continued  to  receive  further  improvements 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war,  a  few  years 
before  it  was  destroyed?  According  to  these  accounts, 
it  could  not  have  been  completed  when  these  words 
were  spoken,  as  our  version  fully  implies.  Lightfoot 
removes  the  difficulty  by  rendering  the  passage: 
^' Forty  and  six  years  hath  this  temple  been  in 
BUILDING,"  and  giving  its  sense  thus — "  It  is  forty 
and  six  years  since  the  repairing  of  the  temple  was 
first  undertook,  and,  indeed,  to  this  day  it  is  not  quite 
perfected  ;  and  wilt  thou  pretend  to  build  a  new  one 
in  three  days  ?  " 

CHAPTER  III. 

**  For  he  whom  God  hath  sent,  speaketh  the  words  of  Ood ; 
for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him." — ^Ver.  34. 

The  full  sense  of  this  passage  is  often  missed.  It 
contains  a  profound  as  well  as  a  most  important 
truth  ;  namely,  that  as  the  office,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Father  is,  out  of  the  unsearchable  fulness  and  con- 
cealments of  His  godhead,  to  manifest  Himself  to 
sinful  man  ;  and  as  it  is  the  office  of  the  Sod, 
coming  out  of  His  bosom,  to  sustain  the  fulness  of 
the  Father's  godhead,  and  render  it  into  the  com- 
prehensible language  (John  i.  18  ;  xiv.  6—10 ; 
xvii.  8,  etc.)  of  human  thought,  feeling,  suffering, 
and  action  ;  so  it  is  the  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
furnish  him  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  person 
of  the  Son  in  coming  into  manhood  must  not  bring 
with  him  godhead  properties,  though  he  bring  wi^ 
bim  a  godhead  person ;  that  is^  no  action  which  he 
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does  in  the  manhood  mast  be  ascribed  to  godhead 
properties,  or  else  godhead  and  manhood  are  mixed 
and  confused  together,  which  would  introduce  man- 
worship,  creature- worship,  and  ail  kinds  of  idolatry. 
The  person  of  the  Son,  in  fulfilling  this  great  work 
of  bringing  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  into  a  body, 
of  manifesting  God  in  the  flesh,  serves  himself  with 
holy-ghost  power,  which  the  Father  bestows  upon 
hinu  Inasmuch  as  it  is  besought  from  the  Father 
by  the  believing  Son,  and  is  by  the  Father  accorded 
to  the  faith  of  the  Son,  it  is  proved  to  be  from  God 
to  the  Son  of  man  :  inasmuch  as  by  the  Son  of  man 
it  is  received,  and  by  him  appropriated,  it  is  proved 
to  be  not  in  the  form  of  godhead  (for  what  should 
one  in  the  form  of  man  be  able  to  do  with  that 
which  is  in  the  form  of  God  ?),  so  that  power  out  of 
godhead  follows  the  faithful  Son  of  God  into  the 
subsistence  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  enables  him  there 
to  do  the  work  of  rendering  the  incommunicable 
essence  of  godhead  into  the  forms  of  human  thought, 
feeling,  and  passion.  And  thus,  while  all  the  power 
to  redeem  is  proved  to  be  from  God,  in  the  person 
of  the  Father,  and  all  the  activity  from  God  in  the 
person  of  the  Son,  all  the  ability  is  proved  to  be 
from  God  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
yet  no  property  of  the  godhead  is  mingled  with  the 
properties  of  the  manhood.  This  office  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  first  to  unite  the  invisible  godhead  with  the 
visible  Son;  and  secondly,  to  furnish  the  Son  for  the 
work  of  bringing  human  nature  into  perfect  recon- 
ciliation with,  and  obedience  to  God,  is  the  essence 
of  all  sanctification  of  fallen  and  sinful  man.  "  For 
their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,"  said  Jesus,  "  that  they 
ialsO  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth"  (John 
xyii.  19).     Thus,  the   infinite   godkeaA)  <iowN^^^\ 
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into  the  Son,  acting  with  the  limitations  of  man- 
hood, becomes  a  power  capable  of  converting  the 
creature  from  its  state  of  rebelliousness  and  aliena-> 
tion  and  wickedness,  into  the  state  of  holiness  and 
love,  and  being  at  one  with  God — at-one-ment.* 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  sav  unto  you,  He  that  heareth  my  word, 
and  believetli  on  him  uiat  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  lue,  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation;  but  is  passed  from  death 
unto  life."— Ver.  24. 

In  1  Cor.  xv.  52,  and  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  seq.,  and  other 
places,  the  resurrection  is  represented  as  some- 
thing that  is  to  take  place  in  the  future,  and  once  for 
all;  the  heavenly  life  of  the  blessed  is  elsewhere 
represented  as  commencing  immediately  after  death, 
as  is  also  the  suffering  life  of  the  wicked.  (See 
Lu.  xvi.  22 — 31;  xxiii.  43).  So  the  text  seems  to 
indicate.  Luther  translates,  "  and  shall  not  come 
into  judgment,"  in  das  Gericht;  t.e.,  shall  not  come 
into  the  state  of  death  in  Hades;  but,  having  now 
passed  into  a  state  of  spiritual  life,  he  shall,  in  his 
death,  rise  into  eternal  life.  (See  1  Jno.  iii.  14).  In 
his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  Paul,  in  like  manner, 
views  the  "  departure  '*  and  the  "  being  with 
Christ"  as  two  states  closely  allied.  A  similar 
idea  is  expressed  in  2  Cor.  v.  8;  Heb.  iv.  1;  ix,  27; 
where  this  life  is  compared  to  the  Israelites'  pil- 
grimage through  the  wilderness,  and  the  felicity  of 
heaven  to  their  rest  in  the  promised  land,  and  the 
entrance  into  the  eternal  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  departure  from  this  earthly  life.  In  Heb. 
xii.  22 — 24,  "the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect," 
and  in  Rev.  vi.  9 — 11;  vii.  13 — 17,  "the  souls  of 

♦  See  Irving's  "  Humaa  ISfatoow  ot  Christ,"  pp.  118—120. 
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them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the 

testimony  which   thej  held/'  are  described  as  in 

heaven, 

CHAPTER  VI. 

'*  The  Jews  therefore  stroye  among  themselyes,  saying,  How 
can  this  man  give  xa  his  flesh  to  eat" — ^Yer.  62. 

OuB  Lord  did  not  as  jet  explain  how  they  were  to 
eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood;  for  they  were 
not  as  yet  ripe  for  the  intelligence  of  this  mystery. 
But  He  tells  them  what  inestimable  blessings  were 
to  be  gained  from  that  eating  and  drinking  (ver. 
53,  54,)  and  so  quickens  a  more  vehement  desire  in 
their  minds  to  believe  it.  He  would  first  teach 
them  to  believe  Him,  and  would  afterwards  reward 
their  faith  by  fruition  of  Himself.  He  afterwards 
explained  His  words  by  saying,  '^Take  eat,  this  is 
My  body,''  and,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this."  Christ  is  the 
life,  being  generated  by  the  living  Father  of  all. 
And  His  human  body  is  life-giving,  in  that  it  is 
united  to  the  life-giving  word  in  one  person.  For, 
after  the  incarnation,  the  two  natures  of  God  and 
man  were  indissolubly  joined  in  Him.  Wherefore, 
by  communion  in  His  body  we  have  life  in  ourselves, 
we  being  united  to  that  body  as  it  is  united  to  the 
Word  who  dwells  in  it,* 

"  When  Jesus  knew  in  himself  that  his  disciples  murmured 
at  it,  he  said  unto  them,  Doth  this  offend  you  P  What  and  if 
ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?" — 
Ver.  61,  62. 

These  words  do  not  imply  that  the  human  body  of 
Christ  came  down  from  heaven,  which  was  the 
heresy  of  Marcion  and  Apollinarius,  There  are 
many  other  passages  in  the  gospels,  and  also  in  the 
epistles,   in  which  the  two  natures  of  Christ  are 

*  Wordsworth,  in  loco^ 
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thus  indifferently  spoken  of.  The  Son  of  man  and 
the  Son  of  God  are  one  Christ ;  and  hence  He  is 
often  spoken  of  without  any  distinction  being  made 
between  the  two  natures. 

"  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ; 
the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are 
lite."— Ver.  63. 

The  various  significations  of  the  words  pneuma, 
spirit,  and  sarXyJlesh,  have  led  to  a  diversity  in  the 
fixing  of  their  sense  in  this  passage.  As  Barnes 
observes,  the  word  spirity  here,  evidently  does  not 
refer  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  some  have  thought,  for 
our  Lord  adds,  "  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you 
are  spirity^  etc.  So,  also,  Tholuck,  who  thinks  the 
design  of  this  addition  is  to  reprove  the  want  of  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  preceding  discourse  :  "In 
that  discourse  is  spirit  and  life,  but  you  have  allowed 
yourselves  to  be  frightened  away  by  its  form  and 
fashion,  without  penetrating  to  its  depths." 

"  From  that  time  many  of  his  disciples  went  back,  and  walked 
no  more  with  him." — Ver.  66. 

Among  the  difficulties  presented  in  this  and  the 
following  verses,  Olshausen  points  out  this,  that  the 
Lord  should  thus  suffer  persons  who  had  allied 
themselves  to  Him  to  leave  Him,  without  endeavour* 
ing  to  remove  the  cause  of  their  separation,  by  ex- 
plaining the  subject  to  them  more  clearly;  and, 
further,  that  he  should  even  ask  the  twelve  whether 
they,  too,  would  leave  him,  and  then  mention  the 
betrayer.  But,  as  this  critic  points  out,  obscure  as 
this  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Christ 
appears  at  first  sight,  yet  it  is  this  very  thing,  when 
rightly  apprehended,  that  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
form  of  the  foregoing  discourse  of  the  Redeemer. 
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Doubtless,  the  Lord  thus  forciblj  set  forth  such 
profound  sentiments  on  purpose  to  bring  about  that 
"which,  as  we  see,  was  the  result;  ie,,  a  sifting  of 
His  disciples.  It  could  not  promote  His  design  to 
have  any  more  disciples  in  companionship  with  him 
than  those  who  adhered  entirely,  heart  and  mind, 
to  Him,  as  the  Being  in  whom  the  Father  dwelt  : 
while,  at  the  same  time,  none  but  these  could  reap 
any  real  advantage  from  following  Him.  That  man 
surely  must  be  trusting  too  much  to  his  own  under- 
standing, and  placing  too  little  reliance  on  Christ, 
who,  by  means  of  a  discourse  which  might  be  to 
him  unintelligible  or  apparently  absurd  could  be 
frightened  away  from  the  Lord,  whose  hear^- 
attracting  influence  he  had  felt,  and  whose  miracles 
he  had  beheld;  and  although  he  might  even  carry 
within  him  many  germs  of  good,  he  was  not  fit  to 
labour  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  to  labour  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  very  calling  of  the  first 
disciples.  Hence  it  was  needful  that  persons  who 
could  not  endure  the  test  should  be  separated,  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  welfare,  and  that  of  the 
growing  church.  Probably  also  the  Lord  designed 
to  operate  on  the  mind  of  Judas  Iscariot.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  here  see  Jesus,  as  it  were,  sitting  in 
judgment  on  His  disciples,  and  selecting  afresh  for 
His  work  only  those  who  stood  the  trial.*  In  ver. 
64,  the  cause  of  these  disciples  going  out  from  the 
rest  is  traced  by  the  Lord  to  an  evil  principle  in 
their  hearts,  viz.,  unbelief.  They  doubtless  possessed 
a  certain  faith;  not,  however,  that  real  living  faith 
which  springs  from  pure  love  to  that  which  is 
divine,  but  a  faith  attained  by  means  of  the  in- 
tellect.f 

*  Olshausen,  *'  Kb.  Comm.  on  Gospels,"  in  loco,        t  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

'*  AndJesns  said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I  condeinn  thee:  go, 
and  sin  no  more."— Ver.  11. 

That  is,  "  Neither  do  I  pass  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion on  thee.  Go,  sin  no  more."  We  are  not  to 
take  this  for  a  remission  of  her  sins,  sajs  Bloomfield, 
from  Lampe  (which,  as  supreme  Lord,  Jesus  might 
have  pronounced),  but  simplj  as  a  declaration  that, 
since  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  so  he 
would  not  discharge  the  duty  of  temporal  magistracy. 
By  go  is  meant,  go  where  she  pleased ;  which,  by 
the  connivance  of  the  judges  she  was  at  liberty  to 
do.  Lest,  however,  his  motives  should  be  misre- 
presented, and  his  clemency  be  construed  into  an 
extenuation  of  the  crime  of  adultery,  Jesus  adds,  do 
not  continue  to  sin,  which  must  have  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  crime  for  which  she  was  brought  before 
him,  namely,  adultery.* 

**  And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  yoa 
jfree.  They  answered  him,  "We  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were 
never  in  bondage  to  any  man :  how  sayest  thou,  Ye  shall  be  made 
free  ?  "— Ver.  32,  33. 

How  does  it  follow,  that,  because  they  were  Abra- 
ham's seed,  they  were  therefore  to  be  exempted 
from  bondage  ;  '  especially  when  God  himself  told 
Abraham  that  his  seed  should  serve  the  Egyptians 
four  hundred  years  (Gen.  xv.  13)  ?  Or,  how  could 
the  Jews  of  that  time  say  they  were  never  in 
bondage,  when  they  were  actually  in  subjection  to 
the  Romans  ?  Conceive  them  to  be  as  proud  and 
vaunting  as  we  may,  yet  surely  they  could  not  mean 
to  assert,  in  contradiction  to  their  own  history,  and 
their  present  state,  that  they  were  never  in  bondage 

♦  "Becens.  Synop.'*4«  foco. 
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to  ANT  MAN.  But  if  they  did  not  mean  this,  what 
then,  says  Dr.  Owen,  did  they  mean  ?  Something 
perhaps,  he  adds,  to  the  following  purport  Our 
Saviour  had  told  them  (ver.  31,  32)  that  when  they 
became  his  disciples  indeed^  they  would  then  kjiow 
the  truth  of  his  religion  :  and  that  the  truth,  or  his 
true  religion,  would  make  them  free.  True  religion  ! 
say  they.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  We  are  Abraham^ s 
seed;  true-born  Jews,  and  consequently  are  in 
possession  of  true  religion  :  nor  have  we,  in  all  our 
distresses,  ever  submitted  [oudein)  to  any  thing  that 
was  contrary  to  it.  Enjoying,  then,  as  we  do,  the 
free  exercise  of  our  religion  and  laws,  how  sayest 
thou,  ye  shall  be  made  free  ? 

CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Therefore  they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  said 
again,"  etc. — ^Ver.  39,  40. 

See  on  Mark  iv.  11,  12. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another :  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another." — 
Ter.  34. 

In  order  to  justify  the  use  of  the  phrase,  a  new 
commandment,  here  used  by  our  Lord,  the  commen- 
tators, generally,  say  that  although  it  was  no  new 
commandment  that  men  were  to  love  one  another, 
yet  that  commandment  was  so  much  enlarged  by  our 
Lord,  as  to  its  object,  extending  it  to  all  mankind, 
and  even  to  our  greatest  enemies — so  greatly  ad- 
vanced and  heightened  as  to  its  degree,  even  to  the 
laying  down  of  our  lives  for  one  another — so 
effectually  taught,  so  mightily  encouraged,  so  ver^ 
VOL.  IJJ.  u  ^?iV 
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much  urged  and  insisted  upon,  that  it  might  very 
well  be  so  called.     (Compare  1  John  iii.  16.) 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever  :  even  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  ;  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him 
not,  neither  knoweth  him ;  but  ye  know  him ;  for  he  dwelleth 
with  you  and  shall  be  in  you.  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless : 
I  will  come  to  you." — Ver.  16 — 18. 

The  sending  of  the  Spirit  mediated  ("  I  will  ask,") 
and  conditioned  by  it  (ch.  xvi.  7,  Acts  ii.  33,  etc.), 
is  here  represented  as  another  fruit  of  our  Lord's 
departure  to  the  Father.  This  Spirit  is  distinct 
from  the  personality  of  Christ,  is  "  another  com- 
forter," and  yet  in  ver.  18,  He  is  again  conceived  of 
as  identical  with  Christ,  for  he  is  the  power  emana- 
ting from  the  personality  of  Christ — "He  shall  receive 
of  mine,"  says  xvi.  14.  This  Spirit  will  become  so 
imminent  in  the  disciples,  that  he,  as  we  are  told  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  20  of  Christ  Himself,  shall  be  with 
them  "  for  ever."*  The  divinity  and  personality 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  here,  then,  as  many  times 
afterwards,  in  the  New  Testament,  clearly  pointed 
out.  In  the  sixteenth  verse,  which  is  part  of  the 
text,  the  three  acts  of  the  three  persons  are  plainly 
set  down  :  asking,  giving,  abiding  ;  and  then,  as 
Steir  observes,  When  this  Comforter  comes,  come  at 
the  same  time  the  Son  and  the  Father  (ver.  23.) 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  points  out  that  the  word 
parakletos  signifies  not  only  a  comforter^  but  also 
an  advocate^  defender^  counsellor^  patron^  and 
mediator ;  and  he  suggests  that  Christ  is  thus 
termed  1  John  ii.  1,  where  the  common  version 
renders  the  word  advocate.  Christ  is  thus  called, 
because  He   is   represented  as  transacting   the  con* 

*  Tholuck,  Comm.,  in  loco, 
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cerns  of  our  souls  with  God  ;  and  for  this  cause, 
He  tells  us,  He  goes  to  the  Father  (ver.  12).  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  thus  called,  the  Doctor  adds,  because 
He  transacts  the  cause  of  God  and  Christ  with  ub, 
explains  to  us  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
great  atonement,  shows*  the  necessity  of  it,  counsels 
us  to  receive  it,  instructs  us  how  to  lay  hold  on  it, 
vindicates  our  claim  to  it,  and  makes  intercession  in 
us  with  unutterable  groaniugs.  As  Christ  acted 
with  His  disciples  while  He  sojourned  with  them,  so 
the  Holy  Ghost  acts  with  those  who  believe  in  His 
name.*  Thus,  the  word  comforter  includes  the 
idea  of  helper^  teacher^  advocate,  and  intercessor  ; 
and,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  remarks,f  If  we  under- 
stand the  word  thus,  not  merely  in  its  secondary 
and  common  sense,  as  consoler,  but  also  in  its 
primary  one,  as  strengthener  and  supporter,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  word  in  our  language  so  well 
fitted  to  express  a  range  of  meaning  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  Greek  parakletos,  here  and  further  on. 
The  Spirit  is  the  Comforter,  in  the  primary  as  well 
as  secondary  sense  of  that  word,  since  He  came,  not 
merely  to  console  the  disciples  for  their  loss,  but 
mainly  to  strengthen  their  hearts,  by  enabling  them 
to  understand  the  whole  truth,  and  to  feel  the  whole 
power  of  the  gospel. 

This  "other  comforter  "  is  here  called  "  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,"  as  He  is  also  in  chap.  xv.  26,  and  xvi.  13 ; 
that  is,  the  Spirit  who  is  the  principle  of  truth,  and 
imparts  the  truth  (xvi.  13) — a  power  not  for  the 
intellect  merely,  but  for  the  feelings  and  the  will, 
also.  Hence  He  is  called  (ver.  26)  "the  Holy 
Spirit."} 

♦  Clarke's  Comm.,  in  loco. 

t  "Mission  of  the  Comforter,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  521-7. 

i  Tholuck.  Comm.  in  loco. 
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"  I  go  unto  the  Father,  for  my  Father  is  greater  than  I." — 
Ver.  28. 

Origen,  Jerome,  Novatian,  and  several  modem 
critics,  understand  the  passage  of  Christ  being 
sent  in  His  quality  of  Messiah,  to  instruct  and  save 
mankind.  Now,  as  the  sender  is  greater  than  the 
senty  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  (chap.  xiii.  16)  so,  in  this 
sense,  is  the  Father  greater  than  the  Son.  We 
must  not  refer  this  greater  to  a  permanent  rela- 
tion between  the  divine  persons.  Greater  than  /, 
who  nevertheless  am  greater  than  all,  One  with  the 
Father,  so  that  He  is  seen  in  Me — this  yerj  paradox, 
says  Steir,  which  exalts  Him  who  speaks  so  high, 
necessarily  requires  the  explanation,  the  restriction 
— for  the  present,  in  a  certain  sense.  That  the 
saying  would  otherwise  say  nothing,  at  such 
time,  is  clear.  It  is  evident  that  the  Son  speaks, 
observes  this  critic,  in  His  undivided  person,  gener- 
ally ;  and  here  especially,  inasmuch  as  He  now 
placed  Himself  in  antithesis  to  the  Father.  To 
speak  in  such  manner  of  a  pre-eminence  in  divine 
dignity,  which  would  be  self-understood,  would  not 
evidence  humility,  but  be  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
appropriate. "  What  subject,"  asks  Roos,  "  would 
say  to  his  friends,  *  Ye  should  rejoice  because  I  am 
going  to  the  Prince,  for  the  Prince  is  greater  than 
I.'"  We  make  it  stronger,  says  Steir:  Whatman, 
as  man,  would  say,  God  is  greater  than  I  ?  That 
also  is  ever  impossible.  According  to  my  humanity 
I  am  indeed  less  !  Moreover,  He  speaks  of  an 
inferiority,  to  be  laid  aside,  to  be  removed.  If,  as 
Schneider  teaches,  the  Father  is  mentioned  here  as 
greater  than  the  Son,  quite  independently  of  his 
Incarnation^  and  simply  by  reason  of  the  character 
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of  sabordination  in  the  eternal  Sonship,  there  can  be 
found  no  connection,  or  order  of  thought,  in  this 
discourse  of  the  Saviour's.  It  is  the  present  state 
of  the  Son,  compared  with  the  divine  government 
of  the  Father — as  Luthardt  after  Calvin  maintains. 
The  Father  is  greater  when  compared  with  the  Son 
as  he  is  now  the  emptied  and  humiliated  Son  of 
man.  The  departure  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
into  the  full  fellowship  of  His  might  and  glory,  is 
an  exaltation  ;  and  at  that  the  disciples  should  re- 
joice— on  His  account — because  he  was  going  to 
the  greater,  to  become  Himself  once  more  great  and 
high  ;  and  on  their  own  account,  also,  because,  as 
He  says,  I  will  send  from  the  Father  the  Comforter 
to  work  mightily  in  you,  and  give  effect  to  your 
prayers;  yea,  come  again  Myself  in  life  and  glory. 
As  Luther  ;  "  I  go  to  my  glory  for  your  sakes,  too, 
and  enter  my  kingdom,  where  I  can  protect  and 
help  you  against  all  that  can  hurt."* 

'*  The  Prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  me.'' 
— Ver.  30. 

Although  Christ  was  "  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh  "  (Rom.  i,  3)  ;  "  he  took  not 
on  him  the  nature  of  angels  [pure  and  un corrupt], 
but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham^  and  was 
in  all  things  made  like  unto  his  brethren  ; "  (Heb.  ii. 
16,  17).  "  God  sending  his  own  Sonm  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh^^  (Rom.viii.  3) — ^'madeof  a  woman, made 
under  the  law"  (Gal.  iv.  4),  which  presupposes  a  sinful 
and  corrupt  condition;  but  he  was  not  a  sinner.  That 
were,  indeed,  an  awful  error  to  fall  into.  He  was  assail- 
able on  the  side  of  his  flesh  or  human  nature,  with 
every  temptation  and  infirmity  with  which  man  can 

*  Steir's  "  Words  of  the  Lord  JesiiB,**  \o\.  ^.,  -5^.  'WbV'i&'L. 
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be  assailed — with  every  trial  with  which  it  it 
possible  for  fallen  human  nature  to  be  tried  ;  He 
brought  His  divine  person  into  death-possessed 
humanity,  into  the  one  substance  of  manhood  created 
in  Adam,  and  by  the  fall  brought  into  a  state  of  re- 
sistance to  and  alienation  from  God,  of  condemna- 
tion, of  proclivity  to  evil,  of  subjection  to  the  devil ; 
and  bearing  it  all  upon  his  shoulders,  in  that  very 
state  into  which  God  put  it,  after  Adam  had  sinned, 
suffered  its  sorrows,  and  pains,  and  anguish — its 
darkness,  wasteness,  disconsolateness,  and  hidden- 
ness  from  the  countenance  of  God,  and  in  this  state 
earning  for  himself,  by  his  faith  and  patience,  the 
name  of  the  "  Man  of  sorrows,"  and  the  "  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith."  While  he  thus  proved 
the  innate  vileness  and  irresistible  violence  of  the 
flesh  against  God,  He  overcame  it  and  redeemed  it 
from  its  oppressions.  From  His  generation.  His 
life  was  the  Holy-Ghost  life,  and  not  the  natural 
life  of  flesh  and  blood.  There  were  in  Him  no 
motions  of  the  unregenerate  man  ;  but  always 
motions  of  the  regenerate.  Yet  as  a  man's  nature 
after  His  regeneration  is  the  same  sinful  nature  as 
before,  though  restrained  from  power  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  so  was  Christ's 
substance  after  His  generation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  same  as  before,  very  substance  of  his  mother, 
without  change  or  alteration,  without  defect,  and 
without  addition  in  any  creature  part  ;  a  perfect  or 
complete  humanity,  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable 
soul.  His  holiness  overcame  the  unholiness  of  the 
flesh  ;  His  power  strengthened  its  weakness.  In 
one  word.  He  took  sinful  flesh  ;  He  upheld  it  holy 
from  its  conception.  He  resisted  all  its  inherent  in- 
cI/natioDS  to  evil  ;  He  permitted  the  human  will  to 
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go  with  noue  of  them.  Ever  coming  out  of  the 
divine  will  into  the  creature  will,  He  held  the 
creature  will  upon  its  integrity,  in  its  holiness,  in  its 
conformity  to  the  law,  in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed — 
in  everything.  The  consummation  is,  that  sin 
having  been  condemned  in  flesh  by  Christ,  He  has 
received  power  over  all  flesh  to  give  eternal  life  to 
as  many  as  the  Father  shall  give  Him. 

We  may  now  see  the  meaning  of  the  text.  "  The 
prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  hath  nothing  in 
me."  Our  Lord  declares  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  fiery  conflict  which  he  had  endured,  and  of 
which  He  alone  was  conscious,  Satan  had  never  been 
able  to  make  a  lodgment  or  gain  a  hold  in  his  flesh,  or 
humanity  ;  that  though  free  to  come  in  all  his  might, 
he  had  ever  been  repelled,  as  he  was  repelled  in  the 
wilderness  —  that  His  flesh  though  thus  oppressed, 
hideously  oppressed,  had  never  been  swayed;  His  will 
was  upholden  in  its  steadfastness  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
— that  the  might  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  soul  had 
been  able  to  reconcile  to  God  the  inveterate  obsti- 
nacy and  stubborn  rebellion  of  flesh  and  blood — 
that  for  once  the  law  of  the  flesh  had  not  been  able 
to  drag  down  into  perdition — that  for  ouce  a  soul 
had  been  able  to  draw  up  the  flesh  into  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  will  of  God — that  all  his  life  long  the 
will  of  the  flesh  had  been  successfully  withstood  by 
the  will  of  the  spirit ;  indeed,  that  the  will  of  th.e 
spirit  had  enforced  the  flesh  to  do  it  willing  obedi- 
ence, or  service.  All  this  is  signified  by  the  ex- 
pression, "  Satan  cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  me.'^ 
And  it  signified,  moreover,  that  Satan  was  then 
coming  with  an  assault  of  a  more  dreadful  and 
terrible  kind,  which  is  emphatically  called,  "  the 
hour  and  power  of  darkness,"  and  whiGh,  b^^viv^im^ 
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from  his  agony,  continued  till  his  resurrection, 
partly  without  and  partly  within  the  veil,  partly  in 
the  body,  and  partly  in  the  separate  soul,  partly  on 
earth,  and  partly  in  hell,  or  the  place  of  separate 
spirits  ;  which  conflict  being  over,  it  was  pro- 
nounced not  merely  by  word  of  man  —  "  Satan 
hath  nothing  in  me,"  but  it  was  pronounced  by  the 
word  of  God,  and  that  not  by  the  word  of  God 
syllabling  airy  sounds  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  but 
by  the  word  of  God  working  through  the  Spirit 
that  change  of  state  which  His  body  underwent  in 
the  tomb.  Then,  indeed,  when  the  Spirit  had  taken 
hold  of  the  body,  and  the  divine  glory  and  holiness 
had  struck  its  beams  through  the  body  also, — then, 
when  matter  stood  purified  by  the  Spirit — then, 
when  sinfulness,  and  corruption,  and  defectibility 
forsook  flesh  and  blood,  and  incorruption,  and  im- 
mortality, and  infallibility,  and  holiness  untemptable, 
and  strength  almighty,  inheriting  and  inhabiting, 
shone  forth  in  that  which  heretofore  had  been 
mortal,  fallible,  temptable  flesh,  it  was  demonstrated 
by  the  finger  of  God  that  reconciliation  was  accom- 
plished between  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  And 
now  was  the  body  prepared,  and  not  till  now  was 
the  preparation  of  the  body  accomplished  ;  and 
through  that  body,  with  harmony  ever  perfect,  with 
variety  of  harmony  infinite,  with  indubitable  cer- 
tainty, shall  the  Godhead  in  the  person  of  the  Son 
express,  through  the  redeemed,  risen,  glorified  Man- 
hood, all  its  purposes,  and  accomplish  all  its  effects. 
So  that  the  reconciliation  begun  in  the  Virgin's 
womb,  between  God  and  creation,  is  perfected  in 
the  womb  of  the  earth,  is  acknowledged  in  the 
height  of  heaven,  is  honoured  of  the  Father  as 
His  chiefest  work,  with  the  chief  place  at  the 
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right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  on 
high.* 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  and 
of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment :  Of  sin,  because  they  believe 
not  on  me ;  of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  ye 
see  me  no  more :  of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world 
is  judged."— Ver.  8—11. 

Webster  and  Wilkinson  think  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  is,  that  the  Spirit  would  charge  the  world 
with  sin^  give  proof  of  righteousness^  and  warning 
of  judgment ;  and  they  interpret  it  by  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles,  or  rather,  of  the  Spirit  by  them 
(Matt.  X.  20).  In  their  discourses,  they  observe  that, 
as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  these  three  subjects  are  the 
most  prominent :  (1).  Christ  the  only  Saviour  ; 
and  the  rejection  of  him  fatal  and  damning  sin. 
(2).  Righteousness  or  justification,  through  the  ex- 
altation and  intercession  of  Christ.  (3).  The  kingdom 
of  Christ,  (instead  of  that  of  Satan)  established  now,and 
to  be  perfected  in  the  final  judgment.  Calvin  gives 
it  pretty  much  that  sense  :  "  The  Spirit,  conformably 
to  the  order  of  salvation,  will  first  work  the  know- 
ledge, that  out  of  Christ  sin  reigns  in  the  world, 
then  he  will  work  the  hungering  after  true  righte- 
ousness, that  is  after  justification  by  faith  (Matt.  v. 
3,  6),.  then,  finally,  the  conviction,  that  only  through 
Christ  this  want  of  harmony  may  be  removed." 

The  judgment  is  pretty  generally  understood  to 
refer  to  the  world* s  judgment  ;  on  the  one  side, 
its  judgment,  or  estimate,  or  discrimination  of 
things  ;  on  the  other  side,  God'^s  judgment,  to  which 
it  is  opposed.  This,  its  judgment  by  nature,  it 
forms  in  subjection  to  the  prince  of  this  world,  the 

*  See  Irving,  "Atonement,  and  Christ's  Human  Katvvie"  t^.  yl. 
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devil  —  of%rho8e  power  it  is  not  conscious,  and 
wljotbo  existence  it  even  denies;  but  the  Spirit  of 
(iod  Jfliall  convict  this  judgment  of  wrong  : — shall 
show  them  how  erroneous  and  destructive  it  is,  and 
what  a  bondage  th^J^have  been  under — shall  detect 
to  them  the  Prince  of  this  world  reigning  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,  artd  give  them  a  better 
judgment — by  which  they  diall  not  be  ignorant  of 
his  devices  (2  Cor.  ii.  11. J*  But  this  better  judg- 
ment itself  is  that  very  truth  of  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 

"  Because  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged,^^ 
It  has  been  remarked  by  some  commentator,  whom 
we  do  not  now  remember,  that  although  Christ  put 
away  all  things  merely  Jewish,  he  did  not  put  away 
the  doctrine  of  Satan,  the  devil,  but  taught  it  anew, 
as  it  were — an  important  thing  to  think  of.  Here 
our  Lord  says  that  he,  Satan,  who  had  so  effectually 
ruled,  that  he  might  be  said  to  be  the  Prince  of  this 
world,  was  now  judged;  repeating  what  he  had 
previously  said  (xii.  81),  "Now  is  the  judgment  of 
this  world :  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be 
cast  out."  My  approaching  death  will  destroy  his 
kingdom;  will  break  down  his  power,  and  will  be 
the  means  of  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  God  over 
man.  This  was  the  judgment — the  crisis  (See  Gen. 
iii.  15);  Satan's  kingdom  was  destroyed,  his  kingdom 
was  brought  to  an  end  ;  not  that  his  reign  over  all 
men  would  entirely  cease,  but  that  he  being  van- 
quished, his  kingdom  would  decline,  and  be  finally 
brought  to  an  end. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  Jesus  answered,   My  kingdom  is  not  of   this  world."  — 
Ver.  36. 

That  ib,  the  order  of  tYiitv^s,  Itvcluding  their  object 
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and  end,  which  He  came  to  introduce  and  set  up,eveiy 
where,  was  to  be  based  on  other  principles  than 
were  the  kingdoms  then  existing.  It  was  to  be 
based  on  the  broad  principle  of  absolute  right,  of 
universal  philanthropy,  a  love  for  mankind,  even  for 
enemies,  strong  enough,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  them 
on  the  scaffold  or  the  cross  ;  supreme  love  to  God 
underlying  all.  His  kingdom  was  not  to  be  by  the 
sword  ;  His  kingdom  required  the  sword  to  remain 
in  the  scabbard,  and  He  commanded  its  subjects  not 
to  slay  their  enemies,  but  to  die  for  them.  Jesus 
came  to  introduce  a  spiritual  kingdom — a  kingdom 
of  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  love. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Touch  me  not." — ^Ver.  17. 

The  language  of  our  Lord  has  seemed  so  difficult  to 
understand,  here,  that  a  change  in  the  reading  has 
been  proposed.  But  this  cannot  be  admitted.  Tholuck 
has  collected  the  explanations  and  interpretations 
of  the  most  eminent  critics,  *  and  has  carefully 
estimated  their  value,  giving  the  preference  to 
the  expositions  of  Augustine,  Calvin,  Melancthon, 
Grotius,  Lampe,  Olshausen,  and  Neander  : — "  Thou 
must  not  so  cling  to  my  earthly  appearance,  for  I 
am  not  yet  in  that  glorified  condition  in  which 
thou  mayest  abide  with  me "  —  interpreting  the 
Greek  word,  which  is,  literally,  to  touch,  to  finger^ 
to  feel ^  as  equivalent  to  dwelling  upon  a  thing. 

And  so  Blackley  understands  it:  "  It  should  be 
remembered," he  says,  "that  haptou  means  not  merely 
to  touch,  but  to  cling,  to  seize.  Cling  not  to  me, 
he  means,  with  expressions  of  affection,  for  the  time 

♦  "Commentary  on  St.  John,"  p.  4\\» 
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has  not  jet  come  when  I  shall  be  glorified,  and  shall 
abide  in  loving  fellowship  with  you."* 

I  r  i(  "Wliosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  to  them^  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained." — ^Ver.  23. 

The  key  to  this  much  disputed  text  is  furnished 
by  such  passages  as  Heb.  i.  3:  "  When  he  [the 
Son]  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,"  etc.;  1  John 
ii.  2:  '^  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole*world;*' 
John  iii.  16  :  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  world;  but  that  the  world  through  him 
might  be  saved."  And  in  accordance  with  this 
glorious  truth,  our  Saviour  is  said  to  be  "  The  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world" 
(John  i.  29).  The  meaning  of  these  passages,  inter- 
preted by  the  aid  of  others,  seems  to  be,  that  our 
Saviour  "  purged,"  or  cleansed,  from  all  those  sins, 
be  they  of  what  kind  or  degree  soever,  that  the 
world,  i,e,,  Jew  or  Gentile,  had  been  guilty  of, 
before  they  accepted  the  terms  of  reconciliation 
with  God.  The  condition  of  pardon  was  not,  that 
men  professing  a  faith  in  Christ  might  sin  on,  and 
be  forgiven  ;  but  that  they  which  believe  in  Christ 
should  be  forgiven  what  was  past.  The  forgive- 
ness promised  is  designed  as  an  encouragement  to 
go  on  in  goodness,  and  not  to  sin  more.  All  the 
world  were  offenders  against  the  law  of  God. 
Hence  our  Saviour  commissU>ned  His  apostles  to 
go  and  preach  to  all  nations,  teaching  them  to 
observe  all   things  whatsoever  He  had  commanded 

♦  "  Critical  "Eiiif^.T^Bfc.,"  in  loco. 
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Bkf att.  zzviii.  19, 20).  All  were  called  back 
ntance  to  their  duties  and  future  obedience 

law,  which  all  had  broken.  ''He  that 
ih,  and  is  baptised,  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he 
lieveth  not  shall  be  condemned  "  (Mark  xvi. 
it  because  he  does  not  believe  and  be  bap- 
ut  because  he  will  not  accept  the  remission 
;ing  away  of  the  sins  he  had  already  com- 
In  conformity  with  this,  the  apostles  preached 
3d,  promising  remission  of  sins  to  all  those, 
jws  and  Gentiles,  who  believed  and  were 
I  (Acts  ii.  88;  x.  43;  xiii.  38;  xxvi.  18); 
5y  remitted  or   retained — declared  forgiven 

believed,  and  unforgiven  all  who  did  not 
in  the  name  of    the  only-begotten   Son  of 


^^^ 
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The  object  of  this  Book  has  been  variously  described. 
We  should  like  the  student  to  read  Alford,*  as  he 
has  seized  upon  the  main  points  of  the  writer,  and 
placed  them  in  a  striking  light.  Hawesf  judiciously 
observes,  that  '^  it  contains  not  only  a  recapitulation 
of  the  gospel,  but  a  continuation  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  fulfilment  of  His  predictions,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  supplement  by  means  of  those  thiogs 
which,  by  the  Paraclete,  He  imparted  in  a  fuller 
measure  to  the  previously  less  established  disciples. 
(See  specially  John  xvi.  12,  13).  It  contains  also 
the  root  and  stem  of  all  those  matters  treated  of  in 
the  Epistles.  The  Gospels  treat  of  Christ,  the 
Head  ;  the  Acts  exhibit  the  occurrence  of  like  things 
in  His  body,  which  is  quickened  by  His  Spirit, 
harassed  by  the  world,  defended  and  exalted  by  God. 
A  summary  of  this  is  contained  in  Eph.  i.  20,  22. 
And  the  departure  of  Christ  and  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  give  the  Acts  a  closer  resemblance  to 
the  Epistles  than  to  the  Gospels."  The  two  great 
poiuts  to  which  this  selection  of  facts  seems  sub- 
servient are,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  of  divine 
origin,  and  that  it  was  intended  for  the  benefit,  not  of 
the  Jewish  nation  alone,  but  of  every  nation  on  the 
earth.  That  Luke  did  not  design  to  write  a  general 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  during   the   first 

♦  "  How  to  Study  the  New  Testament." 

f  "  The  Critical  Engliah  Testament,"  vol  iL,  p.  1. 
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thirty  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  and  of  the 
apostles^  who  planted  it,  as  the  title  of  the  book 
might  lead  one  to  suppose,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  omissions  in  his  work.  He  passes  by  all  the 
transactions  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  after  the 
conversion  of  Paul,  though  the  apostles  continued 
for  some  time  in  Palestine.  He  also  omits  to  notice 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  Egypt,  or  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
Paul's  journey  into  Arabia,  the  state  of  Christianity 
in  Babylon  (1  Peter  v.  13),  the  foundation  of  the 
church  at  Rome,  which  had  already  received  an 
epistle  from  Paul,  several  of  Paul's  voyages,  and 
many  other  matters,  of  which  he  could  not  possibly 
be  ignorant,  as  may  be  seen  in  Lardner.*  Upon 
similar  grounds  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  full  history  of  the  ministry  and 
sufferings  of  all  the  apostles,  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  The  names  of  some  of  the  apostles 
never  occur  in  it,  and  little  is  said  of  Peter  and 
John.  It  did  not  matter  that  the  labours  of  this  or 
that  apostle  should  be  preserved  ;  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  its  introduction  amongst  the 
Gentile  nations,  appear  to  have  been  designed,  and 
these  important  facts  are  fully  shown. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  And  falling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all 
hia  bowels  gushed  out." — ^Ver.  18. 

Matthew  (ch.  xxvii.   5)  gives  an  account  o^-^tftfe^ 
traitor's  death,  and  Luke  here  relates  what  happened 
aftewards.     Matthew   having    related    that   Judas 

♦  "  Supplement,'*  vol.  i.,  chap,  yiii.,  sect.  9. 
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'departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself,''  Lnke, 
knowing  that  all  suicides,  who  hang  themselves,  are 
cut  down  sooner  or  later,  does  not  state  the  fact, 
but  subjoins  the  short  supplementary  narrative.  The 
rope  being  cut,  or  untied,  "  falling  headlong,"  or 
rather,  "  falling  on  his  face,  he  burst  asunder,"  etc. 
It  was  very  natural,  for  Luke,  if  not  as  an  evan- 
gelist, yet  as  a  physician,  to  relate,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  the  pathological  fact  here  recorded.  It 
is  known  that  in  cases  of  violent  and  painful  death, 
there  is  usually  an  effusion  of  lymph,  or  of  lymph 
mixed  with  blood,  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  ;  and  if  the  body  is  kept  till  putre- 
scence takes  place,  a  gas  is  evolved  from  the  fluid  in 
such  quantity  as  to  distend  enormously,  and  some- 
times to  rupture  the  peritonaeum  and  abdominal 
muscles.  This  has  been  observed  in  bodies  hung 
on  gibbets  in  England  ;  and  it  would  take  place 
much  more  speedily  in  warmer  climates. 

But  "  he  burst  asunder  "  may  mean,  he  made  a 
noise  ;  cracked,  as  the  verb  elakese  often  means,  so 
that  the  Greek  expression  may  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani  had  taken 
place,  and  that  a  copious  evacuation  of  the  contents 
of  the  alvus  had  followed,  the  aorist  being  sometimes 
rendered  by  the  preter-pluperfect  tense  in  English. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  11—17. 

These  verses,  as  they  follow  in  our  Bibles,  are 
evidently  intermingled  and  confused,  and  have  been 
variously  arranged  by  commentators.  Townsend 
adopts  A.  Clarke's  arrangement,  which  is  as  follows : 
verses  11,  13,  14,  12,  15,  16,  17  ;  and  this  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  verses  removes  the  difficulties  and 
obscurities  which  now  present  themselves  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  text. 

CHAPTEE  VII. 

"  The  Grod  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham  when 
he  was  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Charran." — ^Yer.  2. 

See  the  remarks  on  Gen.  ch.  xii.  ver.  1. 

"  Then  came  he  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  dwelt  in 
Charran ;  and  £x)m  thence,  when  his  father  was  dead,  he  removed 
him  into  this  land." — ^Ver.  4. 

From  Gren.  xi.  26,  32,  and  chap.  xii.  4,  it  appears 
that  Terah,  Abraham^s  father,  lived  sixty  years  after 
Abraham  migrated  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  for 
he  was  born  in  the  seventieth  year  of  Terah's 
age  (Gen.  xi.  26);  and  made  the  migration  when 
seventy -five  years  old  (Gen.  xii.  4);  and,  if  we  add 
to  these,  seventy  years,  he  migrated  in  the  hundred 
and  forty -fifth  year  of  Terah's  age  ;  and  since  Terah 
lived  two  hundred  and  ^\q  years  (Gen.  xi.  32), 
there  remain  seventy,  during  which  Terah  lived  after 
the  departure  of  Abraham.  To  remove  this  difficulty 
the  commentators  have  pursued  various  courses. 
Knatchbull,  Capellus,  and  others,  think  that  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Gen.  xi.  32  is  to  be  emended  from 
the  Samaritan  version  ;  and  the  number  ccv.  to  be 
changed  into  cxlv.  But  the  number  seems  to  have 
been  altered  in  the  Samaritan  MS.  in  order  to  cor- 
respond with  the  chronology.  That  the  Samaritans 
have  in  other  places  interpolated  the  text  has  been 
ascertained  beyond  doubt.  Bloomfield,  following 
Mlchaelis,  Krauser,  Morus,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others, 
thinks  that  Stephen  followed  the  tradition  of  the  Jews ; 
but  Bishop  Lloyd  is  of  opinion  that  what  is  said  in 
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Gen.  xi.  26,  of  Terah's  being  seventy  years  old, 
relates  only  to  the  birth  of  Haran;  and  that  Terah 
was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old  when  he  begat 
Abraham.  If  so,  then  Abraham  was  seventy-five 
years  old,  and  Terah  (who  died  at  two  hundred  and 
five)  might  have  been  dead  when  Abraham  left 
Charran.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  adopts  this  method  of 
reconciling  Stephen  and  Moses,  adding,  that  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Terah,  by  the  latter, 
Abraham  is  put  first,  by  way  of  dignity  ;  another 
instance  of  which  we  have  in  Gen.  v.  32,  where  Noah 
is  represented  as  having  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  in 
this  order  of  succession ;  whereas  it  is  evident  from 
other  scriptures,  that  Shem  was  the  youngest  son, 
who  for  dignity  is  named  first,  as  Abram  is  here  ; 
and  Japheth  the  eldest,  named  last,  as  Haran  is 
here. 

"  And  God  spake  on  this  wise,  That  his  seed  should  sojourn  in 
a  strange  land ;  and  that  they  should  hring  them  into  hondage, 
and  entreat  them  evil  four  hundred  years." — ^Ver.  6. 

Here  and  in  Gen.  xv.  13,  the  round  number,  400, 
is  given;  in  Exod.  xii.  40,  the  exact  number,  430, 
is  given. 

"  Then  sent  Joseph,  and  called  his  father  Jacob  to  him,  and  all 
his  kindred,  threescore  and  fifteen  souls." — ^Ver.  14. 

See  on  Gen.  ch.  xlvi.  ver.  26,  27. 

"  And  were  carried  over  into  Sychem,  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre 
that  Abraham  bought  for  a  sum  of  money  of  the  sons  of  Enmior, 
the  father  of  Sychem." — ^Ver.  16. 

Of  the  two  burying  places  of  the  patriarch,  one 
was  in  Hebron,  which  Abraham  bought  of  Ephron 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16),  the  other  in  Sychem,  which 
Jacob   (not  Abraham)    bought   of  the  children  of 
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Emmor,  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19.)  Jacob  was  buried  in  the 
former, -which  Abraham  bought;  the  sons  of  Jacob 
in  the  latter,  which  Jacob  bought.  Various  solu- 
tions of  the  discrepancy  have  been  proposed,  of 
which  we  prefer  that  of  Flacius. 

"  Stephen  has  no  time,  in  running  over  many 
histories,  to  give  each  in  detail :  he  therefore  com- 
bines in  one  the  mention  of  two  different  sepulchres, 
places,  and  purchases,  so  as  in  one  account  to  have 
the  true  purchaser,  omitting  the  seller,  and  in  the 
other  the  true  seller,  omitting  the  purchaser;  joining, 
so  to  speak,  diametrically  two  out  of  the  four  con- 
tracting parties.  However  much  the  name  of  the 
purchaser  may  be  emended,  still  it  would  not  be 
true  that  Jacob  was  buried  in  Shechem.  Abraham 
purchased  a  sepulchre  from  the  sons  of  Heth  (Gen. 
xxiii.  18).  Jacob  was  buried  there  (Gen.  1.  13); 
Jacob  bought  a  field  from  the  sons  of  Emmor  (Gen. 
xxxiii),  Joseph  was  buried  there  (Josh.  xxiv.  32). 
Here  we  have  a  general  outline  of  the  two  contracts, 
and  we  see  how  Stephen  combined  the  two  purchases 
into  one." 

In  like  manner,  says  Hawes,  Stephen,  a  little 
before  (ver.  7)  combined  two  prophecies,  given  to 
Abraham  and  to  Moses,  into  one  (Ex,  iii.  12  ;  Gen. 
XV.  16);  and  in  ver.  9,  he  unites  in  one  word  the 
sale  of  Joseph  and  his  removal  into  Egypt.  In 
verse  43,  he  joins  a  saying  of  Amos  with  the  depar- 
ture to  Babylon  of  Jeremiah.  Such  things  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  oratory,  though  not  in 
history. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

''And  as  be  journeyed,  he  came  near  Damascus  ;  and  suddenly 
there  sbined  round  about  bim  a  light  from  heaven :  and  be  fell  to 
tbe  earth,  and  beard  a  voice  saying  unto  bim.)  S^.'V]!^  ^^svL^  -^Vl^ 
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persecutest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said,  Who  art  thou,  Lord  P  And 
the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest :  it  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  he,  tremhling  and  astonished, 
said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  haye  me  to  do  ?  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  hun.  Arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  he  told  thee 
what  thou  must  do." — Ver.  3 — 6. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  brief  narrative  of 
the  miraculous  manner  in  which  Saul  was  brought 
to  a  true  knowledgeof  Jesus,  whom,  up  to  that  time, 
he  had  persecuted,  omits  one  important  circumstance, 
leaving  it  to  be  supplied  by  what  follows.  It  makes 
no  mention  of  the  bodily  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
Paul.  He  saw  the  light  that  shined  from  heaven, 
and  he  heard  the  voice  that  called  upon  him  ;  but, 
as  we  have  said,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus.  Not  that  such  an  appearance  is 
denied,  for  the  words  in  ver.  8  :  "  And  when  his 
eyes  were  opened,  he  saw  no  man,"  relate  to  that 
particular  time,  only.  Ananias  supplies  the  deficiency 
in  the  narrative  comprised  in  the  verses  above 
quoted,  for  when  he  entered  the  house  where  Saul 
was,  and  put  his  hands  on  him,  he  said,  '^  Brother 
Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus  that  appeared  to  thee 
[who  was  seen  of  thee^  in  the  way."^  In  like  manner, 
Barnabas,  when  he  introduced  him  to  the  other 
apostles,  '^  declared  unto  them  how  he  had  seen 
the  Lord  in  the  way,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to 
him "  (verse  27j .  And  we  get  this  and  further 
incidents,  also  omitted  in  Luke's  narrative,  in  chap. 
xxvi.  13 — 18,  where  Paul  himself  relates  the  mira- 
culous occurrence  to  king  Agrippa.  After  recounting 
the  appearance  of  the  light  from  heaven,  and  the 
hearing  of  the  voice  calling  upon  him,  with  his  own 
answer  he  goes  on  to  give  Jesus'  response  ;  "  I  am 
Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest ;  but  rise  and  stand 
upon  thy  feet ;  for  /  have  appeared  unto  thee  for 
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this  purpose,"  etc.  Now,  from  all  this,  Macknight* 
very  reasonably  infers  that  Saul  saw  Jesus  stand- 
ing before  him  in  the  way,  when,  in  obedience  to 
his  command,  he  arose  from  the  earth  ;  but  that 
not  being  able  to  endure  the  splendour  of  His  ap* 
pearance,  or  to  express  his  reverence,  he  fell  to  the 
earth  again,  and  remained  in  that  posture  until 
Jesus  ordered  him,  a  second  time,  to  arise,  and  go 
into  the  city,  where  it  should  be  told  him  what  he 
was  to  do.  Then  it  was,  that  on  opening  his  eyes, 
he  found  himself  absolutely  blind.  This  makes  the 
several  accounts  of  the  occurrence  perfectly  con- 
sistent, and  agrees  with  what  Paul  elsewhere  says, 
when  asserting  his  apostleship,  and  his  equality  with 
the  rest  of  the  apostles  :  "  Am  I  not  an  apostle  ? 
Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  "  (1  Cor. 
ix.  1).  *^  Last  of  all,  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of 
an  abortive  apostle"  (chap.  xv.  8).  It  was  this 
seeing  Jesus  with  his  bodily  eyes,  which  qualified 
him  to  become  a  witness  of  His  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  which  otherwise  he  could  not  have  been. 

''  And  the  men  which  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless, 
hearing  a  voice,  hut  seeing  no  man." — ^Ver.  7. 

The  seeming  discrepancy  between  this  passage  and 
chap.  xxii.  9,  where  it  is  said  that  the  men  "  heard 
not  the  voice,"  is  removed  by  taking  the  word  akouO 
here  in  the  sense  of  understanding^  rather  than 
hearing — a  sense  in  which  it  is  often  used  by  the 
sacred  writers.  Hence,  the  meaning  of  xxii.  9,  is, 
"  And  they  that  were  with  me  saw  indeed  the  light, 
and  were  afraid  ;  but  they  understood  not  the  sense 
of  what  was  spoken  to  me." 

•  "Life  of  St.  Paul,"  p.  10^. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  And  after  that,  he  gave  unto  them  judges,  ahout  the  space 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet." — 
Ver.  20. 

This  is  a  most  difficult  passage,  and  has  been  termed 
by  Scaliger,  Crux  Chronologorum,  The  apostle 
seems  here  to  contradict  the  account  in  1  Kings 
vi.  1 :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  four  hundred 
and  eightieth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel  were 
come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Solomon's  reign,  he  began  to  build  the  house  of  the 
Lord." 

Sir  Norton  Knatchbull  has  considered  the  various 
solutions  proposed,  and  concludes  that  the  words 
of  the  apostle  should  not  be  understood  as  meaniug 
how  long  God  gave  them  judges,  but  when  he  gave 
them  ;  and  he  therefore  proposes  that  the  first  words 
of  the  verse  should  be  referred  to  the  words  going 
before  (ver.  17),  that  is,  to  the  time  when  the  God 
of  the  children  of  Israel  chose  their  fathers.  "  Now 
this  time  wherein  God  may  properly  be  said  to  have 
chosen  their  fathers,  about  450  years  before  He 
gave  them  judges,  is  to  be  computed  from  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  in  whom  God  may  properly  be  said  to  have 
chosen  their  fathers ;  for  God,  who  had  chosen 
Abraham  out  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  chose 
Isaac  at  this  time  out  of  the  children  of  Abraham, 
in  whose  family  the  covenant  was  to  rest.  To 
make  this  computation  evident,  let  us  observe  that 
from  the  birth  of  Isaac  to  the  birth  of  Jacob  are 
sixty  years  ;  from  thence  to  their  going  into  Egypt, 
one  hundred  and  thirty;  from  thence  to  the  Exodus, 
two  liundred  and  ten  ;  iroixi  \Jtieii<i^  t^  tbeir  entrance 
into  Canaan,  forty  ;  £rom  WvaX.  \»  ^^  ^ynys^vs^  ^V  ^^ 
land  (about  whicli  time  \\.  "la  ^ico>a^\ft  ^^i\^%«^ns^ 
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settle  their  govemmeiit  by  judges,)  seven  years  : 
which  sums  make  four  hundred  and  forty-seven, 
viz.,  60  4-  130  +  210  +  40  +  7  =  447.  And 
should  this  be  reckoned  from  the  year  before  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  when  God  established  his  covenant 
between  himself  and  Abraham  and  all  his  seed 
after  him  (Gen.  xvii.  19),  at  which  time  God 
properly  chose  their  fathers,  then  there  will  be  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  years,  which  brings  it  to 
within  two  years  of  the  460,  which  is  sufficiently 
exact  to  bring  it  within  the  apostle's  ^^ ahout^^  or 
nearly  * 

The  sacred  writers  often  express  themselves  in 
the  same  way,  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke;  e.  g.  ^'  He  made  a 
molten  sea,  ten  cubits  from  the  one  brim  to  the 
other  ;  and  a  line  of  thirty  cubits  did  compass  it 
about."  Now  we  know  that  the  circumference  of 
any  circle  is  only  in  round  numbers  to  its  diameter 
as  three  to  one;  but  correctly  it  is  considerably  more, 
nearly  as  twenty- two  to  seven.  But  even  the  Spirit 
of  God  does  not  see  it  necessary  so  enter  into  such 
niceties,  which  would  only  puzzle  and  not  instruct 
the  common  reader. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Him  [Timothy]  would  Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him ;  and 
took  and  circumcised  him,  because  of  the  Jews  which  were  in 
those  quarters,"  etc. — ^Ver.  3. 

Paul  always  avowed  that  the  Gentiles  were  free 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  and  that 
the  Jews  were  not  to  expect  salvation  by  them. 
Hence  when  the  Jewish  zealots  would  have  imposed 
it  upon  him  to  have  Titus,  a  Greek,  circumcised^  he 
resoluteJjr  refused  it  (Gal.  ii.  3 — 5").    'H.et^,  V<y«- 

*  "Annotations,"  in  loco. 
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ever,  he  voluntarilj  persuaded  Timothy  to  submit 
to  that  rite,  knowing  that  the  omission  of  it  in  him, 
who  was  a  Jew  by  the  mother's  side,  would  have 
given  offence,  and  have  created  prejudices  against 
him.  His  early  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  (2  Tim.  iii.  15)  rendered  Timothy 
peculiarly  capable  of  preaching  in  the  synagogues 
with  advantage,  which,  had  he  been  uncircumcised, 
would  not  have  been  permitted.* 

**  And  from  thence  to  Philippi,  which  is  the  chief  city  of  that 
part  of  Macedonia,"  etc. — Ver.  12. 

There  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage.  The  Greek  prote  cannot 
mean  first  in  situation,  or  that  to  which  they  came 
first,  since  that  is  true  only  of  Neapolis  just 
before  mentioned.  Does  it  signify  ^rst  in  rank? 
Livy,  Diodorus,  and  others,  assign  that  dignity  to 
Amphipolis. 

Bishop  Pearce  thinks  that  prote  may  denote  chief, 
most  important  in  trade,  riches,  and  population 
(though  not  in  dignity).  And  this  there  is  reason 
to  think  it  was ;  but  we  prefer  to  read  the  passage 
as  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  does : — "  Philippi,  a  city 
of  the  ^rst  part  of  Macedonia"  —  Macedonia 
Prima ;  and  then  it  will  be  found  not  only  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  fact,  but  as  supply- 
ing a  strong  proof  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the 
sacred  historian.  The  province  of  Macedonia  had 
been  divided  by  Paulus  -^milius  into  four  provinces; 
and  of  the  ^rst  province  many  of  the  medals  are 
extant,  mostly  in  silver,  with  the  Greek  inscription, 
^'of  the  first  part  o£  M.%ft.^^wv\^"  "which  is  the 

♦  Doddridge,  "■B«tn3l5'E.xe<i»-"««r  ^*^«»- 
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correct  import  of  Lake's  words,  and  affords  a  com- 
plete justification  of  his  description. 

It  is  further  to  be  obserred,  that  though  our 
present  copies  read  prote  teSy  one  of  the  Sjriac 
versions  and  Chrjsostom  read  protesy  and  as  this 
is  the  reading  of  the  medal,  as  it  agrees  with  matter 
of  fact,  and  delivers  us  from  some  ambiguities,  we 
risk  little  in  recommending  this  reading,  and  its 
correspondent  rendering,  "Philippi,  a  city  of  the 
first  part  of  Macedonia."* 

CHAPTEB  XIX. 

"  — And  they  said  unto  him,  "We  have  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  he  any  Holy  Ghost." — ^Ver.  2. 

These  disciples  having  been  baptised  by  John,  who 
bore  direct  testimony  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Matt.  iii.  11;  Luke  iii.  16),  could  not  intend 
to  say  what  they  are  here  made  to  say.  Their 
meaning  evidently  was,  that  they  had  not  heard 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  His  gifts,  had  been  poured 
out  from  on  high. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  Then  said  Paul,  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high 
priest." — Ver.  6. 

It  has  been  thought  impossible  that  Paul  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  dignity  sustained  by  Ananias;  but  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  soon  after  the  holding  of  the 
first  council  (as  it  is  called)  at  Jerusalem,  Ananias 
was  dispossessed  of  his  of&ce,  and  Jonathan  raised  to 
the  supreme  dignity  in  the  Jewish  church.  Between 
the  death  of  Jonathan,  who  was  murdered  by  OYdai: 

*  Calmef 8 Dictionary,  art,  "Macedonia  ',**  and.  "  TiagoieviXar 
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of  Felix,  and  the  high-priesthood  of  Ismael,  who 
was  invested  with  that  office  by  Agrippa,  an  interval 
elapsed  in  which  this  dignity  continued  vacant. 
Now,  it  happened  precisely  in  this  interval,  that 
Paul  was  apprehended  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  San- 
hedrim being  destitute  of  a  president,  Ananias 
undertook,  of  his  own  authority,  the  discharge  of 
that  office,  which  he  executed  with  great  tyranny. 
It  has  been  thought,  therefore,  that  Paul,  who  had 
been  only  a  few  days  in  Jerusalem,  might  have  been 
ignorant  that  Ananias  had  taken  upon  him  a  trust  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled.  But  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  he  should  not  have  known  the  speaker  to  b6 
the  high  priest,  by  the  place  he  occupied,  and  also 
by  some  insignia  of  office.  Besides,  it  would  be 
little  creditable  to  the  apostle  to  launch  out  lo 
severe  a  reproach  without  knowing  whether  it  was 
applicable  or  not :  and,  indeed,  it  is  so  exactly 
suitable  to  Ananias,  the  high  priest,  that  it  must 
have  been  meant  for  him.  Limborch,  Bengal, 
Bloomfield,  and  others,  therefore,  think  that  Paul 
meant  by  these  words  to  affirm  nothing,  but  to 
excuse  his  lapse  :  and  they  render  :  "  I  did  not 
consider,  or  reflect,  that  it  was  the  High  Priest." 
This  signification  of  the  word  often  occurs,  as  in 
Eph.  vi.  8  ;  Col.  iii.  24,  and  elsewhere,  and  may 
therefore  be  adopted  here. 

"  Who,  when  they  came  to  Caesarea,  and  delivered  the  epistle 
to  the  governor,  presented  Paul  also  before  him." — ^Ver.  33. 

Judea,  though  sometimes  called  a  Province,  was 
properly,  as  Lardner  observes,*  a  branch  of  the 
Province  of  Syria.  Nevertheless,  it  had,  as  Mac- 
knight  suggests,!  a  Roman  governor  with  supreme 

♦  "  Credibility,"  B.  L,  p.  161.       \  "  \i^^  oi  ^t,  Paul,"  p.  124- 
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authority,  residing  in  it,  which  was  a  verj  uncommon 
thing.  The  proper  title  of  this  governor  was 
Procurator ;  a  name  that  was  given  to  the  officer 
who  took  care  of  the  Emperor's  revenue  in  the  pro- 
vinces belonging  to  him.  Whereas,  in  the  pro- 
vinces belonging  to  the  Senate,  that  officer  was 
named  QucBstor.  But  though  the  governors  of 
Judea  were  properly  Procurators,  they  had,  as  was 
just  now  observed,  the  power  of  presidents.  Hence 
the  sacred  writers  give  to  Pilate,  Felix,  and  Festus, 
the  title  of  governors,  which  is  a  general  word. 


^^1 
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Whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  collecting 
together  the  scattered  materials  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Paul,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  his  own  divinely 
inspired  Epistles,  and  then  of  steadily  following  out 
the  thread  of  his  history  and  labours,  will  rise  from 
the  task  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  the  most 
able,  as  he  was  also  the  most  extraordinary,  minister 
of  the  New  Testament,  raised  up  by  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church.  A  most  determined  and  implacable 
enemy  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  ebullitions  of  whose 
wrath  swept  away  in  one  common  destruction  "  men 
and  women  " — a  bigoted  and  unrelenting  persecutor, 
^'  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  making  havoc  of  the 
church,"  he  was  brought  over  from  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  became,  not  only  an  able  preacher  of  the 
faith  he  had  once  destroyed,  but  its  most  steady  and 
successful  defender.  The  conversion  of  Paul  to  the 
faith  of  Christ  was  not  the  occasion  of  destroying 
any  of  those  striking  features  in  his  character  which 
distinguished  him  while  engaged  in  the  work  of 
destruction.  It  only  "bTOw^X.  XJc^ko^.  Mnder  the  in- 
fuence  of  principles  ^\i\e\i  Teii^^^^^^  ^^\s\.  \fi.^N3K>\- 
mentB    of    the   moat    exteiv«?^N^   ^^^  \v^Sxa%  .^jw^l. 
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Possessing  a  determination  of  purpose  which  no 
obstacles  could  thwart — a  burning  charity  which  no 
opposition  could  quench — and  an  ardent  zeal  which 
no  suffering  could  subdue,  and  uniting  these  moral 
qualities  to  an  intellect  of  no  ordinary  kind,  improved 
by  accessions  of  almost  every  species  of  learning 
which  was  then  cultivated,  and  consecrating  the 
whole  to  the  undivided  service  of  his  Lord,  he 
became  the  most  able  expositor  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful defender  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  that  or  in 
any  other  age  of  the  church. 

Saul  of  Tarsus  was  not  a  man  of  a  light,  fickle, 
and  uncultivated  mind.  His  natural  powers  were 
vast ;  his  character  was  most  decided  ;  and  his 
education,  as  we  learn  from  his  historian  and  from 
his  writings,  was  at  once  both  liberal  and  pro- 
found. He  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  city  en- 
joying every  privilege  of  which  Rome  itself  could 
boast,  and  which  was  a  successful  rival  of  both  Rome 
and  Athens  in  arts  and  science.  Though  a  Jew,  it 
is  evident  that  his  education  was  not  confined  to 
matters  that  concerned  his  own  people  and  country 
alone.  He  had  read  the  best  Greek  writers,  as  his 
style,  allusions,  and  quotations,  sufficiently  prove  ; 
and  in  matters  which  concern  his  own  religion,  he 
was  instructed  by  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated doctors  the  synagogue  had  ever  produced. 
He  was  evidently  master  of  the  three  great  languages 
which  were  spoken  among  the  only  people  who 
deserved  the  name  of  nations  —  the  Hebrew  and 
its  prevailing  dialect,  Chaldao- St/riac,  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latin ; — languages  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  cultivation  through  which  the  ea.x\k  Viaa 
passed,  maintain  their  rank  over  all  ttie  Yan^w^^'^^^^ 
tAe  universe. 
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Harwood  thus  characterises  Paul  : — "All  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  speak  him  a  man  of  a  most 
exalted  genius,  and  the  strongest  abilities.  His 
composition  is  peculiarly  nervous  and  animated.  He 
possessed  a  fervid  conception,  a  glowing  but  chastened 
fancy,  a  quick  apprehension,  and  a  most  immensely 
ample  and  liberal  heart.  Inheriting  from  nature 
distinguished  powers,  he  carried  the  culture  and 
improvement  of  them  to  the  most  exalted  height  to 
which  human  learning  could  push  them  :  an  excellent 
scholar,  an  acute  reasoner,  a  great  orator,  a  most 
instructive  and  spirited  writer.  Longinus  classes 
the  apostle  among  the  most  celebrated  orators  of 
Greece.*  His  speeches  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlesf 
are  worthy  the  Roman  senate.  They  breathe  a  most 
generous  fire  and  fervour,  are  animated  with  a  divine 
spirit  of  liberty  and  truth,  abound  with  instances  of 
as  fine  address  as  any  of  the  most  celebrated  orations 
of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  can  boast ;  and  his 
answers,  when  at  the  bar,  to  the  questions  proposed 
to  him  by  the  court,  have  a  politeness  and  a  great- 
ness, which  nothing  in  antiquity  hardly  ever  equalled. 
His  writings  show  him  eminently  acquainted  with 
Greek  learning  and  Hebrew  literature.  He  greatly 
excelled  in  the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  he  is  perpetually  citing 
and  explaining  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  and 
pertinently  accommodating  to  the  suj^ject  he  is  dis- 

*  Longinus,  p.  260,  Pearce,  8vo. 

t  Michaelis  remarks,  that  it  is  evident,  from  the  speeches  of 
Paul,  preserved  in  the  Acts,  that  he  must  have  had  a  purer 
language  at  his  command  than  he  generally  adopted  in  his 
writings.  And  the  reason  for  which  the  apostle,  as  he  conoeiyes, 
did  not  compose  in  better  Greek  was  to  avoid  giving  ofienoe  to 
the  Jews,  by  deviating  from  a  language  that  was  fuready  con- 
secrated to  the  purposes  of  religion. — "  Introduction,"  voL  L, 
pp,  166, 
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cussing.  Bom  at  Tarsus,  the  most  illustrious  seat 
of  the  Muses  in  those  days,  initiated  in  that  city 
into  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  con- 
versing in  early  life*  with  their  most  elegant  and 
celebrated  writers  (whom  we  find  him  quoting,)  and 
afterwards  finishing  his  course  of  education  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  the  learned  Jewish  rabbi,  he  came 
forth  into  public  and  active  life  with  a  mind  stored 
with  the  most  ample  and  various  treasures  of  science 
and  knowledge  that  can  adorn  and  dignify  the  human 
soul.  A  negligent  greatness,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
appears  in  his  writings.  Full  of  the  dignity  of  his 
subject,  a  torrent  of  sacred  eloquence  bursts  forth, 
and  bears  down  everything  before  it,  with  irresistible 
rapidity.  He  stays  not  to  arrange  and  harmonise 
his  words  and  his  periods,  but  rushes  on  as  his 
vast  ideas  transport  him,  borne  away  with  the  sub- 
limity of  his  theme,  and,  like  Pindar,  when  seized 
with  poetic  inspiration,  with  strong  pinions  soars 
above  the  clouds,  and  far,  far  below,  at  an  immense 
distance,  leaves  all  mortal  things.  Hence  his  fre- 
quent and  prolix  digressions,  though  at  the  same 
time  his  comprehensive  mind  never  loses  sight  of 
his  subject,  but  he  returns  from  these  excursions, 
resumes  and  pursues  it  with  an  ardour  and  strength 
of  reasoning  that  astonishes  and  convinces.  He 
introduces  any  subject  which  he  is  afraid  will  pre- 
judice and  disgust  his  countrymen,  the  Jews,  with  a 
humility  and  modesty  that  secures  your  attention, 
and  with  an  insinuating  form  of  address  to  which 
you  can  deny  nothing.  Upon  occasion,  also,  we 
find    him    employing    the    most   keen   and   cutting 

*  This  is  disputed  by  Dr.  Macknight,  '*  Translatioa  of  the 
Epistles,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  432. 
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raillery  in  satirising  the  faults  and  foibles  of  those 
to  whom  he  writes."* 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  form  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  either  in  bulk  or  in  im- 
portance. The  number  of  his  apostolic  letters 
amounts  to  fourteen,  and  in  these  every  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  system  is  discussed,  amplified,  illus- 
trated, and  defended,  with  the  utmost  success.  The 
importance  of  these  writings  will  be  immediately 
manifest  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are  com- 
mentaries on  the  gospels.  The  apostle  has  not,  as 
a  recent  writer  has  disingenuously  insinuated,  intro- 
duced and  taught  doctrines  not  previously  revealed 
by  our  Saviour,  and  preserved  in  the  gospels  ;  but, 
watching  over  the  infant  churches  which  had  been 
established,  and  observing  the  rise  and  spread  of 
error  and  abuse,  he  was  induced,  under  the  influence 
of  divine  inspiration,  to  exhibit  in  a  variety  of 
lights,  and  to  illustrate  by  a  number  of  methods, 
the  several  parts  of  that  important  system  of  doctrine 
which  had  already  been  laid  down  by  his  Lord  and 
Master,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in  the  purity 
of  the  faith  those  who  had  made  a  profession  of 
it,  and  of  checking  and  putting  down  those  mistaken 
or  malignant  men  who  exerted  themselves  in  sully- 
ing the  purity  of  the  Christian  scheme.  "The 
post,  then,  which  the  Epistles  occupy  in  the  sacred 
depository  of  revelation,  is  not  that  of  conmiunica- 
tions  of  new  doctrine.  They  fill  their  station  as 
additional  records,  as  inspired  corroborations,  as 
argumentative  concentrations,  as  instructive  exposi- 
tions, of  truths  already  revealed,  of  commandments 
already  promulgated.     In  some  few  instances  a  new 

*  Harwood  "  Introducdon "  no\.\.,  \^.  V^'^^  ^Nr.   ^m  iIbo 
Ifacinight's  "  TransIatioTi  oi  lii«>^^\a'<Xft^,^^c^«^£«»!^V  'OX, 
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circumstance,  collateral  to  an  established  doctrine,  is 
added  ;  as  when  Paul,  in  applying  to  the  consola- 
tion of  the  Thessalonians  the  future  resurrection  of 
their  departed  friends,  subjoins  the  intelligence  that 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first,  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air,  before  the  generation  alive  at  the  coming 
of  our  Saviour  shall  exchange  mortal  life  for  im- 
mortality. In  the  explication  of  moral  precepts  the 
Epistles  frequently  enter  into  large  and  highly  bene- 
ficial details.  And  as  one  of  their  principal  objects 
at  the  time  of  their  publication  was  to  settle  con- 
troversial dissensions,  to  refute  heresies,  and  to 
expose  perversions  of  Scriptural  truth,  they  in  con- 
sequence abound  in  discussions  illustrating  the 
nature  and  the  scope  of  sound  doctrine,  and  guard- 
ing it  against  the  false  and  mischievous  interpre- 
tations of  the  ignorant,  of  the  subtle,  and  of  the 
unholy."* 

Hence  the  Epistles  of  Paul  will  generally  be  found 
to  be  controversial  ;  first  discussing  and  settling  the 
questions  of  difference  between  the  members  of  the 
churches  to  whom  he  wrote,  or  refuting  the  erroneous 
sentiments  which  they  had  imbibed  ;  and  then 
applying  the  truths  which  had  passed  under  review 
to  the  purposes  of  personal  edification  and  holiness. 
There  is  not  one  of  his  inspired  letters  of  a  merely 
speculative  character.  The  doctrines  which  are 
discussed,  however  sublime  and  important,  are  never 
left  without  being  exhibited  in  their  practical  in- 
fluence on  the  heart  and  conduct  of  the  Christian 
believer. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  the 
most   difficult  part  of  the  New  Testament   to   be 

*  Townsend'B  ** Arrangement  of  the  New  Test.,"  ^o\.yl.,^^.*^'V'^' 
VOL.  HI.  ^  ^\^ 
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understood.     This  results  in  a  great  measure  from 
the   character   of  the   writings    themselves.      But 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  these 
writings,  resulting  almost  entirely  from  the  peculiar 
manner   and  style  in  which  the   apostle   has  com- 
posed them.      His  numerous  parentheses    and  fre- 
quent change  of  person,  without  affording  the  least 
intimation  of   the    circumstance,  render   a  diligent 
and  close    attention  requisite  on  our   part,  lest  we 
mistake  his  meaning  and  object.      But,  as  Mack- 
night  justly  observes,  the  apostle  always  treats  of 
some  important  article  of  faith,  which,  though  not 
formally  proposed,  is   constantly  in  his    view,  and 
is   handled    according   to    a    preconceived  plan,  in 
which  his  arguments,  illustrations,  and  conclusions 
are    all    properly  arranged.       This    the  intelligent 
reader  will    easily   perceive,    if,    in   studying    any 
particular  Epistle,  he  keep  the  subject  of  it  in  his 
eye   throughout.     For  thus  he  will  be  sensible  that 
the    things    written    are    all    connected    with    the 
subject   in  hand,    either  as  proofs  of  what  imme- 
diately   goes    before,   or    as    illustrations    of    some 
proposition    more  remote  ;     or   as  inferences    from 
premises,  sometimes   expressed,  and  sometimes  im- 
plied ;  or  as  answers  to  objections  which  in  certain 
cases  are  not  stated,  perhaps,  because  the   persons 
addressed  had  often   heard  them  proposed.       Nay, 
he  will   find    that,  on  some    occasions,  the  apostle 
adapts    his    reasoning   to    the    thoughts  which    he 
knew  would  at  that  instant   arise    in  the  mind  of 
his  readers,  and  to  the  answers  which  he  foresaw 
they  would    make    to    his    questions,  though  these 
answers  are  not  expressed.       In    short,  on  a  just 
view  of  Paul's  Epiatlea,  \t  V\\N.  \i^  V^m\>^^  \J;\a.t  all 
bis  arguments  are  m  i^omt  \    \Xv^^.  V^'aX.^-^^x  *\a£\- 
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dental  matter  is  introduced,  it  contributes  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  principal  subject,  that  his  conclusions 
are  all  well  founded,  and  that  the  whole  is  properly 
arranged.* 

*  See  Macknight's  translation  of  the  Epistles,  vol.  i.,  pp.  65. 
For  some  directions  for  reading  and  studying  the  Epistles,  see 
Yol.  i.,  pp  54,  et  seq. 
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An  outline  of  the  argument,  which  is  very  logic- 
ally pursued  in  this  Epistle,  may  help  to  the  better 
understanding  of  some  of  its  parts.  It  starts  from 
the  principles  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  according  to 
which  no  Christian  could  be  saved  without  obedience 
to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  course  of  thought  is  the 
following : — The  heathen  are  indeed  vicious,  although 
they  might  have  known  God  by  reason  (chap,  i.), 
but  the  Jews  are  also  vicious  (chap,  ii.),  and  have 
therefore  no  better  right  than  others  to  reward  from 
God  ;  for  not  the  outward  circumcision,  but  the 
inward  sanctification  is  pleasing  to  God  (chap.  iii. 
25 — 27).  The  Jews  have,  indeed,  the  advantage 
(chap.  iii.  1,  seq.)  that  the  scheme  of  salvation 
through  Christ  originated  amongst  them  ;  but  if  the 
Jew  does  not  accept  this  remedial  scheme,  and  sins, 
like  the  Gentile,  then  he  cannot  thereby  become 
acceptable  to  (righteous  before)  God  (chap.  iii.).  Is 
it  objected  (chap,  iv.)  that  Abraham  could  not  then 
have  been  acceptable  to  God  ?  It  is  answered,  that 
Abraham  believed  in  the  Messiah  promised  to  come 
(Gen.  XV.  6),  and  through  this  faith,  not  by  keeping 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  was  not  given  till  long  after, 
became  acceptable  to  God,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
spiritual  father  of  all  who  should  believe,  even 
among  the  heathen  (chap.  iv.  14).  Further,  since 
(chap.  V.)  Jesus  abollBhed  death  as  the  punishment 
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of  sin,  and  purchased  everlasting  life,  and  yet  death 
befel  Gentiles  and  Jews  alike,  notwithstanding  the 
Mosaic  law  of  the  latter,  it  follows  that  the  redemp- 
tion through  Christ  must  be  destined  for  the  Grentiles 
also,  and  cannot  be  made  dependent  on  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Mosaic  law.  Should  any  one  conclude 
from  this  (chap,  vi.)  that  the  Christian  is  not 
bound  hj  the  moral  law  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
that,  being  redeemed,  he  may  sin  in  security,  the 
folly  of  this  is  shown  ;  for  as  Christ  died  for  sin, 
so  we  must  die  to  it,  and  we  are  not  partakers  of 
divine  grace  unless  we  have  put  off  our  sins.  By 
the  redemption  of  Christ  (chap,  vii.)  the  Christian 
Jew  is  also  dead  to  the  law  of  Moses  (ver.  6),  and 
comes  under  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
These  laws  alone, — the  dead  letter  (ver.  7) — without 
the  Holy  Spirit,  serve  only  to  awaken  and  stimulate 
the  tendencies  to  sinful  resistance  (vers:  7 — 25), 
which  lie  in  the  sensual  nature  of  man,  and  con- 
sequently lead  to  sin  and  eternal  death;  not  to  life. 
When  therefore  (chap,  viii.)  the  Christian  (should 
he  even  not  keep  the  law  of  Moses  or  be  a  Gentile 
convert)  is  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  and  is  free  from  sin,  he  attains  to  that  piety 
(ver.  6)  which  the  law  requires,  and  to  eternal  life 
(vers.  4 — 14).  His  obedience  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  is  not  slavish,  constrained,  unwilling,  and 
therefore  worthless,  like  that  which  is  yielded  to  the 
threatening  of  the  law  ;  but  childlike,  free,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  love  to  God  (vers.  15 — 47),  so  that 
he  feels  (vers.  17 — 27)  justified  in  entertaining  that 
hope  of  immortality  after  which  every  human  being 
ardently  longs.  For  whom  God  has  (vers.  28 — 39) 
once  called  to  Christianity  and  made  pious  (righteous) 
through  the  Spirit,  those  he  has  destined  to  ^t^icw^V 
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life,  and  nothing  can  separate  them  from  God  and 
Christ  and  their  salvation.  It  is  true  that  the 
Israelites  received  (chap.  ix.  4)  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah,  and  that,  as  man  (ver.  5),  he  was  descended 
from  Abraham,  but  all  the  natural  descendants  of 
Abraham  (the  Jews)  are  not  therefore,  as  such, 
God's  children  (as  heirs  of  eternal  life);  for  Ishmael 
(vers.  7 — 13),  although  a  natural  son  of  Abra- 
ham, was  excluded  from  the  promise.  Besides, 
it  depends  (vers.  14 — 33)  on  God's  good  pleasure 
whom  he  will  call  to  salvation  in  Christ ;  therefore 
he  may  call  the  heathen,  especially  (vers.  30 — 33) 
as  the  Jews  reject  Christ.  If  then  (chap,  x.)  the 
Jews  contend  for  the  law  of  Moses,  as  if  its  observ- 
ance alone  could  make  men  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God,  they  do  it  from  ignorance,  though  with  a  good 
intention,  for  not  the  Mosaic  law,  but  faith  in  the 
mission  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah  leads  to 
eternal  life — a  faith  which  the  heathen  also  may  re- 
ceive, and  in  which  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
instructed.  The  conclusion,  however,  (chap,  xi.) 
must  not  be  drawn  that  because  God  accepts  the 
Gentiles  he  rejects  the  Jews.  Rather  out  of  free 
choice  (ver.  5)  God  has  brought  a  part,  though  a 
small  one,  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  not  because 
(ver.  6)  they  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  but  according 
to  his  own  grace,  while  he  has  left  the  others 
(vers.  7 — 10)  to  their  blindness.  This  last  he  does, 
not  as  having  rejected  them  (ver.  11  seq.),  but  in 
order  that  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  might  be 
necessitated  to  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  You  heathen 
must  not  boast  of  your  call  to  salvation,  nor 
despise  the  Jews,   for  \i  iVvey  (vers.  23 — ^26)    did 

not   continue    in    wtibeW^i,  >^«y  ^wiX^  ^%9Sk  ^S^Xskko. 

ealvation,   and  I  snppoft^  1,^^^.  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^.sA^^ 
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allow  them  to  continue  in  unbelief  only  till  all  the 
Gentiles  shall  have  been  brought  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Honour,  therefore,  God's  plan,  but  be  not 
proud  of  His  benefits.  The  rest  of  the  Epistle  con- 
tains exhortations  to  Christian  behaviour,  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Vers.  17—21. 

These  verses,  several  parts  of  which  are  quite 
unintelligible  in  the  English  Bible,  are  thus  trans- 
lated by  Macknight,  with  whom,  in  the  main,  Booth- 
royd  agrees : — "  For  the  righteousness  of  God  by 
faith  is  revealed  in  it,  in  order  to  faith  :  as  it  is 
written  :  But  the  just  by  faith  shall  live.  Besides, 
the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
ungodliness,  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  con- 
fine the  truth  by  unrighteousness.  Because  tha-t  which 
may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  among  them,  for 
God  hath  manifested  it  to  them.  For  his  invisible 
things,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made:  so  that  they 
are  inexcusable,  because,  though  they  knew  God, 
ihey  did  not  glorify  him  as  God,  neither  gave  him 
thanks,  but  became  foolish  by  their  own  reason- 
ings, and  their  imprudent  heart  was  darkened. 
Hawes*,  referring  to  Meyer,  Alford,  and  others, 
says  the  true  construction  is,  is  revealed  from 
faith  to  faith  ;  i.e.,  righteousness  in  the  Gospel  is 
made  manifest  from  faith,  and  has  for  its  end  and 
aim  higher  faith.  The  reader  would  do  well  to 
peruse  and  ponder  the  whole  of  the  exposition  of 
this  passage  in  the  Critical  Englisla  Tea\.am^TiX.% 
*  "  Crilical  English  Testament;*  in  loco. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  yet  perad- 
Tenture  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die." — ^Ver.  7. 

After  the  first  clause,  archbishop  Newcome  thinks 
that  the  apostle  corrects  himself,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse  says,  "  However,  I  admit  that  for 
a  righteous  and  a  good  man  some  may  even  dare  to 
die."  This  interpretation  may  be  admitted  without 
doing  any  violence  to  the  original ;  for  the  particle 
here  rendered  yet  may  mean  yes^  truly, 

CHAPTER  VI. 

'*  How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  P" 
— Ver.  2. 

Macknight  renders  this  passage  much  more  correctly 
— "  We  who  have  died  bt  sin,  how  shall  we  still  live 
by  it  ;"  remarking  that  our  common  translation 
is  absurd.  For  a  person  living  in  sin  who  is  dead 
to  it  is  evidently  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  ac- 
curacy of  his  rendering  being  generally  acquiesced 
in,  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  popular  interpreta- 
tion of  the  expression,  "  dying  unto  sin,"  and  "  living 
unto  God,"  should  continue  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
language  of  theological  writers. 

'*  But  God  be  thanked,  that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin,  but 
ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart,"  etc. — Ver.  17. 

**  But  thanks  be  to  God,  that  though  ye  were  the 
servants  of  sin,  yet  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart 
that  form  of  doctrine  to  which  ye  were  delivered." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  law  ;  for  I  had  not 
known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet."— 
Ver.  7. 

It  covXA.  scarcely  have  b^^n  tha  design  of  Paul  to 
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affirm  that  a  Jewish  Christian  woald  not  have 
known  inordinate  desires,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
law  of  Moses*  Something  is  wanted  to  complete 
the  sentence.  Wicklif  has  supplied  the  ellipsis  : 
"  For  I  wiste  not  that  co verting  was  synne,  but  for 
the  law  saide."  Wakefield  has  rendered  after  the 
same  manner  :  "  For  I  had  not  known  the  wicked- 
ness of  desire,  unless  the  law  had  said,  Thou  shalt 
not  covet ; "  and  this  seems  to  be  the  best  mode  of 
clearing  up  the  sense  of  the  passage.* 

CHAPTER  Till. 

"  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the 
manifestatioii  of  the  sons  of  God." — Ver.  19. 

The  commentators  differ  considerably  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ktisis,  here  rendered  creature, 
some  extending  it  to  the  whole  creation  (nature), 
others  limiting  it  to  mankind  generally,  and  others 
to  Christians  recently  converted  from  Judaism  or 
heathenism.  Bloomfield,  Owen,  Adam  Clarke,  Booth- 
royd,  Parkhurst,  Elsley,  Slade,  and  Hewlett  prefer 
the  latter  interpretation  ;  but  we  think  the  interpre- 
tation a  forced  and  unnatural  one,  and  much  prefer 
that  adopted  by  Wesley  and  by  Hawes,  after  Meyer, 
de  Wette,  and  Alford.f  The  right  rendering  is 
nature^  or  the  whole  animate  and  inanimate  creation, 
as  distinguished  from  man  ;  without  reference,  of 
course,  to  angels  or  other  worlds.  All  the  visible 
creation  is  intended,  and  every  class  according  to 
its  capacity  (ver.  39,  i,  25).  As  CAjery  creature  is 
related  to  the  sons  of  God,  so  here,  the  things  stated 
of  the  former  are  related  to  those  stated  of  the  latter. 

♦  See  Symonds*  "  Observations  on  the  Epistles,"  p.  84. 
t  "Critical  New  Testament,"  in  loco. 
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The  wicked  do  not  desire  liberty,  and  they  will  not 
obtain  it.  Misfortunes  have  accrued  to  the  crea- 
ture from  sin;  reparation  will  accrue  to  the  creature 
from  the  glory  of  the  sons  of  God. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

**  For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for 
my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." — ^Ver.  3. 

To  produce  and  examine  the  various  interpretations 
of  this  passage  which  have  been  advanced  would 
answer  little  purpose  ;  several  of  them  have  but 
slender  claims  to  notice,  although  the  product  of 
much  ingenious  labour. 

Whitby,    Hawes,    and    others,    taking    the  word 
anathema  in  its  utmost  latitude,  "  utterly  cursed,'' 
"  finally  and  eternally  separated  from  Christ,"  sup- 
pose the   apostle  to  express  himself  thus,  "  I  could 
wish — that  is,  if  it  were  proper  to  make  such  a  wish 
— if  it  would  be  of  any  avail."  Hammond,  Macknight, 
Adam  Clarke,  and  others  take  the  word  anathema  in 
a  sense,  as  denoting  any  thing  devoted  to  God,  so  as 
to   be  destroyed  ;    that    is,    for   the  public   safety. 
"  Devoted  to  destruction   and  extermination,"  says 
Locke  ;  "  The  apostle  was  willing  to  suffer  death,  if 
thereby  he  could  have  prevented  the  terrible  destruc- 
tion which  was  coming  upon  the  Jews,"  says  Mack- 
night.     "  Paul  desired  to  be  devoted  to  destruction, 
as  the  Jews  then  were,"  says  Adam  Clarke,  "  in  order 
to  redeem  his   countrymen  from  this  most  terrible 
excision.     He  was  willing  to  become  a  sacrifice  for 
the  public  safety,   and  to   give  his  life  to  redeem 
theirs.  And,  as  Christ  may  be  considered  as  devoting 
them  to  destruction  (^a^e  'Ml^AX,,  <i.\v.  xxiv.),  Paul  is 
wiJJing   that    in    tVieir  ^\«tc^  OmsX.  ^ws\.\  \^^^\fc 
bim  :  '  for  I  could  wiali  m^^^\i;   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^^^t^. 
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MSS.  have  it,  *  to  be  devoted  by  Christ  to  that 
temporal  destruction'  to  which  he  has  adjudged 
the  disobedient  Jews,  if  by  doing  so,  I  might  redeem 
them." 

But  as  Bandinel  remarks,*  the  verb  euchomen,  is 
not  potential,  nor  has  it  any  particle  joined  with  it 
which  can  give  a  potential  sense  to  an  indicative 
verb.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  improper,  and  bring- 
ing a  sense  to  the  words,  instead  of  eliciting  one 
from  them,  to  render  it  /  could  wish :  its  simple 
meaning  is,  /  did  wish  ;  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered 
with  equal  strictness,  /  did  glory.  The  tense  also 
is  past,  not  present :  /  did  [once]  wish,  or  glory  ; 
not  /  could  [now]  wish. 

Then,  the  pronoun  rendered  myself  should  rather 
be  referred  to  the  principal  verb  euchomen,  as  its 
nominative,  than  attached,  as  it  is*in  the  translation, 
to  the  infinitive  einai,  which  follows  it.  This  being 
settled,  the  Doctor  observes,  what  will  be  familiar 
to  every  reader  of  Homer,  that,  though  euchomai 
means  to  wish,  or  pray  for,  it  also  means  to  glory,  to 
profess  or  avow,  as  something  on  which  a  man 
values  himself.  The  great  father  of  profane  poetry 
constantly  makes  his  heroes,  and  the  various  persons 
whom  he  introduces,  euchesthai  einai,  boast  or  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  the  sons  of  certain  parents, 
or  the  natives  of  certain  countries. 

Thus,  then.  Dr.  Bandinel  would  render  the  pas- 
sage in  its  present  connection  (including  it  in  a 
parenthesis),  as  a  very  natural  and  forcible  aggra- 
vation of  the  poignancy  of  the  apostle's  feelings  for 
his  brethren,  namely,  that  he  himself  had  once  been 
all  that  thej  now  were,  and  which  he  no^  i^etc^vs^^ 

♦  ^'Clasaical  Journal/'  No.  I. ;    and  **  Chiia\iMi  Q\i«^^«^r 
ToL  IX, 
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to  be  nothing  short  of  being  an  accursed  outcast 
from  Christ,  their  long  looked-for  Redeemer,  and 
from  all  the  blessings  of  his  salvation,  though  he, 
too,  like  them,  had  been  so  blinded  as  even  to  glory 
in  that,  his  sad  state  : — "  I  have  great  heaviness 
and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart  (for  I  myself  once 
was,  and  evei^  gloried  in  being,  an  accursed  out- 
cast from  Christ),  on  account  of  my  brethren,  my 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.** 

Is  not  this  a  better  reading  than  either  of  the 
others  ? 

CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink :  for  in  so  doing  thou  ahalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
hishead."— Ver.  20. 

This  passage  has* been  variously  understood  by  the 
commentators,  who   have,    as  Adam  Clarke  thinks, 
encumbered  it  with  difficulties  of  their  own  creating. 
Of  this,  however,  we  are  not  quite  sure.     He  adopts 
the  interpretation  of  Hammond,  though  he  does  not 
mention  him  :  namely,   that  the  apostle   speaks  of 
melting  the  hard  heart  of  an  enemy  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness; supposing  an  allusion  to  an  artificer,  putting 
burning  coals  upon  metal  in  a  crucible,  in  order  to 
dissolve  it.     So    Taylor,   more  at  large.     Against 
this  interpretation,  however,  Whitby  objects,  that 
the   context  shows    it  necessary  to  interpret   the 
passage  of  the  vengeance  of  God,  and  that  the  figure 
is  always  so  used    in  the    Old    Testament.     (See 
Ps.  cxii.  9,  10  ;  Isa.  xlvii.   14  ;  Ezek.  x.  2). 

The  words  are  a  quotation  from  Prov.  xxv.  21, 22, 
and  if  we  compare  that  passage  with  ch.  xxiv.  17, 
18,  and  XX.  22,  it  will  be  clear  that  Solomon  is  par- 
ticuhrly  alluding  to  t.\ift  Bwm^  vengeance.     The 
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apostle  is  adducing  another  quotation  to  enforce  and 
illustrate  his  doctrine  ;  and  the  import  of  the  quo- 
tation may  be  as  follows  :  "  Show  kindness  to  thine 
enemy  ;  for  in  so  doing,  thou  wilt  not,  as  it  might 
be  supposed,  encourage  him  in  his  persecution,  but 
will  leave  his  cause,  where  alone  it  ought  to  be  left, 
in  the  hands  of  God  :  If  thou  shouldest  presume  to 
punish,  the  retribution  will  be  improper  and  unjust 
— will  be  a  usurpation  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Al- 
mighty,— will  prevent  His  gracious  interposition, 
and  his  applying  that  mode  of  correction  which,  in 
the  end,  would  be  most  serviceable  to  the  offender 
and  the  offended.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  thou 
showest  no  disposition  to  enter  into  judgment,  still 
exercising  the  duties  of  benevolence  and  affection, 
then  God  will  overrule  all  things  for  thy  good,  will 
either  visit  thine  enemy  with  an  esemplary  punish- 
ment, or  afflict  his  soul  in  bringing  him  to  repent- 
ance."* 

As  to  what  is  said,  that,  according  to  this  mean- 
ing, the  apostle  seems  to  sanction  the  principle  of 
revenge,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  persevering 
wickedness  and  impenitence  of  the  party  are  to  be 
presumed  (so  Locke,  in  his  paraphrase,"  If  he  persists 
in  his  enmity  "),  and  that  Paul  merely  states  in  what 
this  conduct  of  both  parties  will  result,  without 
intimating  that  the  injured  will  thereby  be  gratified. 
Besides,  as  Mr.  Turner  adds,  whatever  on  this  point 
can  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  text,  can  certainly  be 
drawn,  with  equal  fairness,  from  the  former  verse, 
and  from  many  other  passages.  (See  Ps.  xciv.  1, 
seq.  ;  Prov.  xx.  22;  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  and  others  of 
the  same  kiud.)'|' 

♦  Slade,  "Annotations,"  in  hco,     \  Turner's  Notes,  in  toco. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Hast  thou  faith  ?  have  it  to  thyself  before  God.*'  etc. — ^Vers. 
22,  23. 

Macknight  has,  in  the  following  paraphrase, 
given  the  sense  of  these  two  verses,  which  in 
our  translation  is  not  very  happily  expressed: — 
'*  I  own  that  thou  hast  a  just  persuasion  concern- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  all  kinds  of  meat.  Hold  that 
persuasion  fast,  so  far  as  respects  thine  own  conduct, 
in  the  presence  of  God  ;  but  do  not  use  thy  liberty 
80  as  to  lead  others  to  sin.  Happy  is  he  who  doth 
not  subject  himself  to  punishment,  by  doing  what 
he  approveth  as  lawful.  For  he  who  seeth  a  differ- 
ence in  meats,  is  liable  to  punishment,  if,  through 
thy  example,  he  eat  what  he  thinks  unclean ;  because 
he  eateth  not  from  a  persuasion  that  it  is  lawful, 
but  to  please  others.  This  is  wrong :  for  whatever 
is  done  without  a  conviction  of  its  lawfulness  is 
really  sin,  though  it  be  lawful  in  itself." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  I  thank  God  that  I  baptised  none  of  you,  but  Crispus  and 
Gaius ;  lest  any  should  say  that  1  had  baptised  in  mine  own 
name." — Vers.  14,  15. 

According  to  this  mode  of  translating,  the  apostle 
would  not  baptise  any  others,  for  fear  it  should  be 
said  that  he  baptised  into  his  own  name  ;  that  is, 
into  his  particular  faith.  This  obscurity  would 
vanish,  however,  if  the  words  were  translated,  "  so 
that  no  one  can  say." 

"  For  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God,"  etc.— Ver.  21. 

"  The  wisdom  of  God  "  here  cannot  refer  either 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being  or  to  that 
wisdom  among  men  which  had  God  for  its  author, 
in  neither  of  which  senses  would  it  suit  the  apostle's 
argument.  We  think,  therefore,  with  Lightfoot, 
that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  distinction  which  the 
heathen  philosophers  had  made  between  wisdom 
about  natural  things,  that  is,  philosophy ;  and  wis- 
dom about  God,  that  is,  divinity.  The  meaning 
will  then  be,  that  the  world,  in  its  divinity^  could 
not,  by  wisdom,  know  God — a  truth  too  familiar  to 
every  person  conversant  with  history  to  need  proof 
or  illustration  here. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'*  Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this  foundation  gold,  silYer, 
precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,"  etc — ^Ver.  12. 

The  paraphrase  of  this  passage  bj  Doddridge 
accurately  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  apostle. 
''If  any  man  build,  I  say,  upon  this  foundation, 
let  him  look  to  the  materials  and  nature  of  his  work; 
whether  he  raise  a  stately  and  magnificent  temple 
upon  it.  adorned,  as  it  were,  like  the  house  of  God 
at  Jerusalem,  with  gold  and  silver,  [and]  large, 
beautiful,  and  costly  stones,  [or]  a  mean  hovel, 
consisting  of  nothing  better  than  planks  of  wood, 
roughly  put  together,  and  thatched  with  hay  [and] 
stubble  ;  that  is,  let  him  look  to  it,  whether  he  teach 
the  substantial,  vital  truths  which  do  indeed  belong 
to  Christianity,  and  which  it  was  intended  to  sap- 
port  and  illustrate  ;  or  set  himself  to  propagate  vain 
subtilties  and  conceits  on  the  one  hand,  or  legal 
rites  and  Jewish  traditions  on  the  other ;  which, 
though  they  do  not  absolutely  destroy  the  founda- 
tion, disgrace  it  as  a  mean  edifice  would  do  a  grand 
and  extensive  foundation,  laid  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity." 

**  If  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss ;  but 
he  himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire." — Ver.  15. 

In  the  continuation  of  the  metaphor,  the  apostle 
represents  the  minister  who  has  been  thus  unprofit- 
ably  employed,  as  a  builder  whose  edifice  is  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  who  himself  escapes  through  it 
with  difficulty.  The  commentator  referred  to  on 
the  preceding  verse  thus  paraphrases  the  one  now 
under  consideration. 

'*He  will  find  that  he  has  been  spending  his  time  an4 
5^reugth  to  little  purpose,  and  has  lost  a  great  deal 
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of  that  reward  which  he  might,  through  Divine 
grace,  have  secured,  had  he  applied  himself  with 
vigour  and  zeal  to  the  proper  labours  of  a  gospel 
minister.  Tet,  if  he  be  upon  the  whole  a  good 
man,  who  has  built  upon  Christ  as  the  foundation, 
and,  on  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  committed  his  soul 
to  him,  he  shall  be  saved,  and  find  mercy  of  the 
Lord  ;  though,  in  comparison  with  that  more  abun- 
dant entrance  into  his  kingdom,  which  others  will 
have,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  saved  with  extreme 
difficulty." 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

"  For  I  know  nothing  by  myself;  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified : 
bnt  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord.  — ^^''er.  4. 

Our  translators  did  not  rightly  apprehend  the 
apostle^s  meaning,  otherwise  their  rendering  would 
have  been  more  intelligible.  Paul  is  here  arguing 
to  convince  the  Corinthians  that  he  had  not  been 
negligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust  as  an  apostle ; 
and  to  this  the  words  in  question  must  be  referred. 
Wesley,  therefore,  properly  renders,  according  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  phrase  ouden  emauto  suneida, 
'*I  am  not  conscious  to  myself  of  anything  evil." 
So  also  the  Rhemish  translators,  '*  I  am  not  guilty 
in  conscience  of  anything;"  or,  better  still,  Holly- 
bushe,  in  1538:  "For  I  knowe  my  selfe  gylty  of 
no  thynge." 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

"  Do  ye  not  know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ?"  etc. 
—Ver.  2. 

Bloomfield   has  summed    up    the   numerous   con- 
jectures   that   have   been    offered   on    this    obscure 
passage,  and  gives  the  preference,  as  "Wft  ^o^  ^\%<^^  ^.vi 
VOL,  III,  z  "^'^^ 
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the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers 
and  commentators,  though  countenanced  hj  scarcely 
any  modem  commentator,  excepting  Semler.  They 
take  krinOy  to  Judge  (as  often)  for  katakrinoy  to 
condemn ;  and  explain,  ^^  will  afford  matter  for 
their  condemnation  (namely,  by  the  comparison)" — 
'*  shall  be  the  means  of  increasing  their  condem- 
nation.'' Chrysostom  aptly  compares  Matt.  xii.  41, 
"  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with 
this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it,  because  they 
repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas;"  and  ver.  42, 
"  The  Queen  of  the  South  shall  rise  up  in  the 
judgment  with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn 
it ;  for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon."  And  he 
might  have  added,  Matt.  xii.  29,  (says  Bloomfield), 
"therefore  they  shall  be  your  judges." 

CHAPTER  VII. 
"  But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord." — ^Ver.  12. 

Bishop  Wilson  rightly  apprehends  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  "The  Lord  Christ,"  he  remarks, 
"  had  not  decided  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  a 
believer  with  an  infidel,  but  left  this  to  the  decision 
of  the  apostles,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Paul's  meaning,  therefore,  is  this :  — 
"  There  is  not  any  express  precept  of  Christ  relative 
to  this  matter  ;  but  /  speak,  or  command  this,  in 
virtue  of  my  apostolical  authority." 

^*  For  the  imbelieying  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and 
the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband." — Vor.  14. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in 
the  interpretation  of  t\i\^  i^«ii&«a^e  would  have  been 
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avoided,  had  the  argament  of  the  apostle  been 
properly  attended  to.  His  object  is  to  prove  that 
Christianity  does  not  lay  the  believing  husband  or 
wife,  who  may  have  an  unbelieving  partner,  under 
an  obligation  to  dissolve  the  matrimonial  connec- 
tion. The  term  sanctified,  therefore,  is  obviously 
to  be  restricted  to  this  matter,  and  not  to  be  taken 
in  the  usual  sense.  Hence  Doddridge  has  well  ex- 
pressed the  meaning,  "  The  one  is  so  sanctified  by  the 
other  that  their  matrimonial  converse  is  as  lawful 
as  if  they  were  both  of  the  same  faith." 

**  But  if  any  man  thinketh  that  he  behaveth  himself  uncomely 
toward  bis  yirgin,  if  she  pass  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  need 
80 require,  let  him  do  what  he  will,  he  sinneth  not:  let  them 
marry.'*— Ver.  36. 

Attention  to  the  context  will  show  the  sense 
to  be  this  :  "  If  any  parent  think  that  he  should 
otherwise  act  indecently,  unbecoming  his  character, 
toward  his  virgin  daughter,  if  she  be  above  age, 
and  need  so  require,  let  her  suitor  and  her  marry." 

CHAPTEE  IX. 

"  For  if  I  do  this  thing  willingly,  I  have  a  reward ;  but  if 
against  my  will,  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  is  committed  to 
me."— Ver.  17. 

Paul  does  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  '*  against  his 
will "  he  was  "  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,"  for 
we  know  he  esteemed  it  his  greatest  glory  and 
happiness  to  be  employed  in  ''the  dispensation  of 
the  grace  of  God."  "  Unto  me,"  he  exclaims, 
"who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this 
grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ"  (Eph.  iii.  8). 
There  are  two  expressions  here  incorrectly  trans- 
lated :     willingly   should    have   been    /reelu^   ^:(i^ 
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"  against  my  will "  is  put  for  "  necessity  being  laid 
upon  me/'  He  draws  a  distinction  between  his 
apostolical  obligations  and  his  private  sacrifices ; 
between  his  responsibility  as  a  servant  of  God  and 
his  title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  church.  In  inter- 
preting "  what  is  my  reward,  then  ?'*  (ver.  18)  on 
what  account  can  I  claim  a  reward  ?  we  understand 
the  apostle  to  put  the  effect  for  the  cause^  in  the 
sd>me  way  in  which  he  elsewhere  employs  the  word 
glorying  or  rejoicing  (here  synonymous  with  reward) 
for  cause  of  glorying.  "  Let  every  man  prove  his 
own  work,  and  then  shall  he  have  rejoicing  in  him- 
self alone,  and  not  in  another  "  (Gal.  vi.  4)  .* 

CHAPTER  X. 

''  And  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink :  for  they  drank 
of  that  spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them :  and  that  Rock  was 
Christ.'*— Ver.  4. 

"  And  they  were  supplied  with  drink  from  the 
spiritual  rock  which  followed  them,  even  Christ." 
Such,  says  Bloomfield,  is  the  literal  sense  of  the 
passage  :  but  it  has  perplexed  the  commentators  not 
a  little  to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  "  spiritual  rock 
which  followed  them."  Some  take  it  to  denote, 
literally,  the  water  that  was  miraculously  drawn  from 
the  rock,  which,  they  say,  was  miraculously  conveyed 
through  the  desert.  But  this  is  embarrassed  with 
many  difficulties.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
apostle  has  reference  to  some  Rabbinical  stories, 
which  relate  that  after  the  water  had  first  flowed  from 
the  rock,  it  perpetually  followed  them  afterwards 
through  the  desert.f     But  why  embarrass  ourselves 

♦  Day's  "  Illustrations,"  No.  36. 

f  See  SKucMoTd,'N'T^,  wA'^^K&xd^hL 
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with  Jewish  fables  ?  The  best  founded  interpre- 
tation, perhaps^  is  that  of  Calvin  and  others,  who 
understand  the  words  not  of  a  natural  rock,  but  of  a 
spiritual  rock,  which  signification  of  ek  is  found  in 
Matt.  i.  20  ;  John  vi.  33  ;  John  xviii.  3  ;  Rom. 
xi.  26,  etc.  "  Here,'*  Wolf  observes,  "  Christ,  who, 
with  His  omnipotent  and  gracious  presence,  attended 
the  Israelites,  is  represented  as  the  author  and 
fountain  of  the  miraculously  produced  water." 
This  requires  that  we  depart  frSm  the  sense  usually 
given  to  the  words  "  This  rock  signified  Christ," 
and,  with  the  ancient  commentators  and  manj 
modern  ones,  understand  Christ  himself,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  invisibly 
accompanied  the  Israelites  through  the  desert.*  Or 
we  must  suppose  a  metonymy,  with  this  sense:  **  That 
rock  from  which  the  water  flowed  was  a  sign  and 
indication  of  the  Messiah  present  and  assisting  ;" 
an  interpretation  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  common tators.f 

CHAPTER  XI. 

*'  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  head 
because  of  the  angels." — ^Ver.  10. 

Of  the  numerous  interpretations  given  of  the  word 
exousioy  power,  we  prefer  that  of  bishop  Pearce, 
who  understands  it  to  be  used  by  a  common  meto- 
nymy for  its  sign  or  token,  which  was  a  covering  or 
veil, 

"   But  if  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious." — Ver.  16. 

The  word  dokei,  seem,  is  one  of  those  pleonasms 
which  is  to  be  occasionally  found  in  the  writings  of 

♦  See  the  "  Targimi "  on  Isa.  xvi.  1. 
t  Bloomfleld,  in  loco. 
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the  best  Greek  authors,  and  which  seem  to  be  used 
to  give  force  or  emphasis  to  a  passage.  Blackwell* 
quotes  from  Xenophon  and  Aristophanes  passages 
in  which  the  word  is  introduced  in  the  same  way 
for  the  same  purpose.  "  If  anj  man  seem  to  be 
contentious,"  implies  his  being  unmistakably,  habitu- 
ally, obstinately,  emphatically  contentious. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.  And 
there  are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord.  And 
there  are  diversities  of  operations ;  but  it  is  the  same  God  which 
worketh  all  in  all." — Ver.  4 — 6. 

Mr.  Boys  has  here  very  happily  applied  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  common  reference  ;f  that  is,  he  main- 
tains that  the  member  of  the  last  sentence,  "  which 
worketh  all  in  all,'*  has  a  common  reference  to  all 
that  goes  before. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down 
all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power.  For  he  must  reign,  till 
he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.     The  last  enemy  that 

shall  he  destroyed  is  death And  when  all  things  shall  be 

subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  he  subject 
unto  him  that  did  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all 
in  aU."— Vers.  24—28. 

This  passage  has  been  triumphantly  put  forward 
by  those  who  deny  the  real  deity  of  the  Saviour. 
But  a  little  attention  to  the  scope  of  the  apostle's 
argument,  and  a  comparison  of  some  parts  of  it  with 
other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  will  bring 
out  a  different  meaning. 

♦  ''  Sacred  Classics,"  p.  69,  t  See  voL  i,  p.  324. 
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1.  The  especial  object  of  introducing  tfaie  destruc- 
tion of  power  and  author itj,  says  Stanley,*  is  for 
the  sake  of  showing  that  Death,  the  king  of  the 
human  race,  wiU  be  destroyed  in  their  destruction. 
The  general  notion  is,  that  when  all  the  sins  and 
evils,  for  the  restraint  or  punishment  of  which  power 
and  authority  exists,  shall  have  been  put  down, 
then  all  power  and  authority,  even  that  of  Christ 
Himself,  shall  end,  and  ''  fear  of  the  Lord  "  shall  be 
swallowed  up  in  "  love  of  the  Father." 

2.  The  kingdom  here  spoken  of  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  kingdom  which  will  have  no 
end  (Luke  i.  33),  and  which  Christ  has,  as  God,  and 
which  he  had  from  everlasting  with  the  Father 
(see  John  xvii.  5,  11  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  18).  He  has, 
as  Many  not  as  God  only,  supreme  dominion  over 
quick  and  dead  (Rom.  xiv.  9),  for  so  much  his 
ascension  into  heaven  and  his  session  at  the  right- 
hand  of  God  import.  The  Son  of  God,  who  did 
first  humble  himself  by  taking  our  flesh  upon  him, 
descended  afterwards  much  lower,  and  became, 
according  to  the  flesh,  obedient  so  far  as  to  sufler 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  for  all  men, 
because  such  was  his  Father's  will.  The  former 
was  a  humiliation  of  Deity,  the  latter  a  humiliation 
of  Manhood  (Phil.  ii.  8,  9  ;  Heb.  ii.  9).  For  which 
cause  there  followed  upon  the  latter  an  exaltation  of 
that  which  was  humbled ;  for  with  power  He  created 
the  world,  but  restored  it  by  obedience.  For  which 
obedience,  as  according  to  his  Manhood,  he  had 
fclorified  God  on  earth,  so  God  has  glorified  in 
heaven  that  nature  which  yielded  Him  obedience, 
and  has  given  unto  Christ,  even  as  he  is  Man, 
such   fulness  of  power  over  the  whole  world  (Luke 

♦  "  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  voL  i.,  p.  a^^,TLO\». 
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XXI.  27)  that  he,  which  before  fulfilled,  in  the  state 
of  humility  and  patience,  whatsoever  God  required, 
now  reigns  in  glory  till  the  time  that  all  things 
are  restored  (Acts.  iii.  21).  Ascension  into  heaven 
is  a  plain,  local  translation  of  Christ,  according  to 
his  Manhood,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  parts  of 
the  world.  Session  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  the 
actual  exercise  of  that  regency  and  dominion  wherein 
the  Manhood  of  Christ  is  joined  and  matched  with 
the  deity  of  the  Son  of  God  (see  Eph.  i.  20,  23 ; 
Ps.  viii.  6  ;  Heb.  ii.  8).  It  is  Christ's  mediatorial 
kingdom^  then,  the  kingdom  that  he  has,  by  virtue 
of  his  humility  and  obedience,  as  Man,  which  is  at 
length  to  be  yielded  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Father 
that  gave  it.  That  is  to  say,  as  Hooker  notes,  the 
use  and  exercise  thereof  shall  cease,  there  being  no 
longer  on  earth  any  militant  church  to  govern. 

3.  But  he  must  reign  till  he  has  put  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feet  (ver.  25)  according  to  the 
promise  in  Psalm  ex.  1  ;  Heb.  x.  12,  13).  Our 
Mediator,  therefore,  shall  exercise  the  regal  power 
at  the  right-hand  of  God  till  all  opposition  shall 
be  subdued.  Then,  when  all  the  enemies  of  Christ 
shall  be  subdued,  when  all  the  chosen  of  God  shaU 
be  actually  brought  into  his  kingdom,  when  those 
which  refused  him  to  rule  over  them  shall  be 
slain  ;  that  is,  when  the  whole  office  of  the  Mediator 
shall  be  completed  and  fulfilled,  then  every  branch 
of  the  executive  shall  cease.  As,  therefore,  there 
shall  no  longer  continue  any  act  of  the  prophetical 
part  to  instruct  us,  nor  any  act  of  the  priestly  part 
to  intercede  for  us,  there  shall  be  no  further  acts 
of  this  regal  power  of  the  Mediator  necessary  to 
defend  and  preserve  us.  The  beatific  vision  shall 
succeed  our  infoTmation  axid  instruction,  a  present 
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unction  will  prevent  oblation  and  intercession,  and 
)erfect  security  will  need  no  actual  defence  and  pro- 
ection.  As,  therefore,  the  general  notion  of  a 
liediator  ceases,  when  all  are  made  one,  because 
I  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one  (Gal.  iii.  20) 
o  every  part  or  branch  of  that  mediatorship^  as  such, 
Qust  also  cease,  because  that  unity  is  in  all  parts 
jomplete.* 

4.  But  though  the  Mediatorship  of  Christ  will 
)e  thus  necessarily  resigned  or  brought  to  an  end  ; 
md  though  the  regal  office,  part  of  that  Mediatorship, 
will  be  resigned  with  the  rest,  yet  we  must  not 
hink  that  Christ  shall  cease  to  be  a  king,  or  lose 
my  of  the  power  and  honour  which  he  before  had. 
The  dominion  .which  he  has,  was  given  him  as  a  re- 
gard for  what  he  suffered  ;  and  certainly  the  reward 
hall  not  cease  when  the  work  is  done.  He  has 
)romised  to  make  us  kings  and  priests,  which  honour 
7e  expect  in  heaven,  believing  we  shall  reign  with 
xim  (2  Tim.  ii.  12),  and  therefore  for  ever  must 
»elieve  him  king  (see  Rev.  xi.  15) — to  the  complete 
stemity  of  the  duration  of  his  humanity,  which  for 
he  future  is  co-eternal  with  his  divinity.  Lest  we 
hould  imagine  that  Christ  should  ever  cease  to  be 
Song,  the  ancient  Fathers  added  to  the  Nicene 
>eed,  "  Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end,"  against 
he  heresy  which  then  arose  denying  the  eternity  of 
he  kingdom  of  Christ.f  This  is  further  confirmed 
►y  ver.  28,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  Son,  who  will 
lave  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God  even  the 
Tather  (ver.  24),  "  shall  be  subject  to  Him  that  put 
,11  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 
The  apostle  does  not  say,   "  that  the  Father  may  be 

♦  "Wordsworth,  in  loco,      f  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  vi. 
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all  in  all,'*  but  that  God  may  be  so.*  Two  points 
seem  especially  to  be  intended  by  the  statement  in 
this  place,  says  Stanley  if  First,  this  is  the  most 
striking  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  the  apostle 
endeavours  always  to  carry  up  the  feelings  of  his 
readers  from  Christ  to  God.  It  is  not  that  he 
intends  to  lower  or  disparage  the  divine  union  of 
Christ  with  the  Father  (on  which  he  elsewhere 
enlarges)  but  that  he  is  anxious  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  height  yet  beyond,  from  which  all  the 
blessings  of  redemption  no  less  than  of  creation  flow. 
In  some  later  systems  of  theology  it  has  been 
customary  to  represent  God  as  the  object  of  fear, 
Christ  as  the  object  of  love  ;  God  as  the  source  of 
justice,  Christ  as  the  source  of  mercy.  The  apostle's 
object  here  is,  if  we  may  so  say,  directly  the  re^ 
verse  :  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the  representative  of 
power,  of  authority,  of  control ;  God  is  spoken  of  as 
the  Infinite  rest  and  repose,  after  the  close  of  that 
long  struggle  for  which  alone  power  and  authority 
are  needed.  The  Pagan  views  of  the  divinity  never 
shrunk  from  multiplying  the  agencies,  the  persons, 
or  the  powers  of  God.  Whenever  an  operation  of 
nature  or  of  man  was  discernible,  there  a  new  deity 
was  imagined,  on  which  the  minds  of  the  worshippers 
might  rest  without  ascending  higher.  It  is  this 
feeling  which  the  apostle  throughout  combats.  Even 
if  in  this  present  world  a  distinction  must  be  allowed 
between  God,  the  Invisible  Eternal  Father,  and 
Christ,  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  man — the  representa- 
tive to  our  dull  senses  of  .Him  who  is  above  and 
beyond  all — he  points  our  thoughts  to  a  time  when 
this  distinction  will   cease,  and  God  will  fill  all  the 

*  Wordsworth,  in  heo,      t  "  The  Epistles  of  Paul,*'  m  hc9, 
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universe,  and  be  Himself  present  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all.  Secondly,  through  this  representation 
the  apostle  means  to  bring  out  not  only  the  unity 
but  the  spirituality  of  the  Godhead.  It  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  same  truth  under  another  form  that  appears 
in  Rev.  xxi.  22,  23  :  "I  saw  no  temple  therein 
[the  city]  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb 
are  the  temple  of  it.  And  the  city  had  no  need  of 
the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for 
the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof.*'  All  the  outward  institutions  which 
had  held  men  together,  even  the  massive  framework 
of  Roman  society,  with  its  vast  array  of  rule,  and 
authority,  and  power — even  the  reign  of  Christ 
himself,  which  holds  together  the  churches  which 
walk  "  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  "  (Acts  ix.  31) — shall 
cease,  in  that  intimate  communion  of  man  with  God 
which  is  the  last  and  highest  hope  to  which  we  can 
look  forward. 

"  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if 
the  dead  rise  not  at  all?  why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the 
dead  ?"— Ver.  29. 

The  various  interpretations  of  this  passage  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  commentators.  It 
was  the  custom  then  at  Corinth  for  dead  persons 
to  be  baptised  vicariously.  And  Grotius,  who 
decidedly  adopts  that  interpretation,  compares  this 
with  some  other  superstitious  customs  of  the  early 
ages,  as  that  of  administering  the  eucharist  to  the 
dead ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  custom  was  intro- 
duced, of  admitting  the  vicarious  baptism  of  a  dead 
person,  in  order  that  prayers  might  be  offered  up 
for  his  soul.  That  such  was  the  custom  of  some  of 
the  early  heretics,  as  the  Marcionites,  we  learn 
from    Epiphanius,    Chrysostom,   and   otVi^T^  \  Wt> 
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besides  that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  being  so  ancient 
as  to  be  here  alluded  to,  sajs  Bloomfield,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  would  give 
countenance  to  so  anile  a  superstition,  especially  by 
introducing  it  on  so  serious  a  subject;  and  he  prefers 
the  interpretation — supported  hj  Hammond  and 
Wetstein — "  baptised  in  the  confidence  and  expec- 
tation of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead."  Of  course, 
by  dead  are  meant  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord ; 
and  by  the  resurrection,  the  resurrection  to  happi- 
ness (see  Phil.  iii.  11).  This  interpretation  is 
established  beyond  all  doubt,  by  Chrysostom,  who 
has  examined  the  passage  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  his  usual  ability.  He  and  the  other  Greek 
commentators  notice,  but  with  the  strongest  censure, 
the  interpretation  which  makes  this  an  allusion  to 
the  vicarious  baptism  of  the  dead.  They  all  agree 
that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  form  in  baptism,  ^^I 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  to  which  is 
added  :  "  Wilt  thou  be  baptised  in  this  faith  ? — It 
is  my  desire." 

"  And  so  it  is  written,  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living 
soul ;  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit." — Yer.  45. 

This  must  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  as  Adam 
was,  at  his  creation,  made  a  living  soul,  so  Christ 
was,  at  his  generation,  made  a  quickening  spirit ; 
that  is,  that  he  was  the  second  Adam,  ftom  his 
generation.  He  was  the  regenerated  man  from  his 
generation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  the  regenerator 
he  was  not  till  after  he  had  been  glorified.  If 
regeneration  be  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
then  it  is  expressly  declared  (John  vii.  39)  that  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  because  that  Jesus 
was  Dot  yet  glorl&ed.''  H^  ^\d^  vcidfted^  breathe  on 
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his  apostles,  and  they  received  the  H0I7  Ghost, 
but  this  was  not  the  promise  of  the  H0I7  Ghost,  for 
after  this  (Acts  i.  4,  5),  he  desires  them  to  wait  in 
Jerusalem  till  thej  should  receive  it.  The  baptism 
with  the  H0I7  Ghost  was  on  the  day  of  Pentecost; 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  Christ's  action  and  office 
as  the  baptist  with  the  H0I7  Ghost :  then  was  the 
first  act  of  regeneration  :  then  did  members  first 
begin  to  be  joined  to  the  body  of  Christ ;  then  did 
sons  of  God  first  begin  to  be  born  through  a  rege- 
nerating act  of  the  second  Adam  (for  under  the  law 
it  was  the  highest  treason  for  any  one  to  call 
himself  "  Son  of  God  ") ;  then  was  fulfilled  to  both 
Jew  and  Gentile  that  word  which  is  written  (John 
i.  12,  13  :)  "  But  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them 
gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to 
them  that  believe  on  his  name  ;  which  were  born, 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God."  Any  one  carefully 
reading  the  text,  and  the  verses  following,  to  60, 
will  see  that  the  passage  cannot  be  interpreted  of 
Christ's  nativity  of  the  virgin  and  his  earthly  humility, 
but  of  his  nativity  from  the  tomb  and  his  heavenly 
glory.  The  discourse  is  concerning  the  first  and  the 
second  Adam,  and  is  introduced  as  an  illustration 
and  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  body  with  which  we  are 
to  rise.  After  mentioning  several  other  contrasts 
between  the  body  of  death  and  the  body  of  life,  Paul 
adds  (ver.  44),  "  There  is  a  *  natural  body,  and  there 
is  a  spiritual  body."  And  to  confirm  this  he  quotes 
from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  "And  so  it  is 
written,  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living 
soul ;"  and  then  he  adds,  "  The  last  Adam  was 
made    a   quickening    [life-giving^  spirit."       1\.    \?^^ 
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obviously,  in  respect  to  thek  resurrection  and  the 
spiritual  body  that  he  makes  this  observation.  K 
it  has  respect  to  Christ^s  incarnation,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand,  which  is  the  resur- 
rection. Besides,  the  very  form  of  the  expression 
teaches  us  that  it  is  not  His  generation  that  is 
spoken  of,  for  it  is  not  "  He  was  generated  a  living 
spirit,"  but,  "  He  was  generated  unto  a  living  spirit." 
Compare  it  with  John  i.  14 :  The  word  was  gene- 
rated flesh  ;"  not  unto  flesh  ;  for  flesh  and  blood, 
which  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was 
the  very  form  in  which  he  was  generated  ;  but  not 
the  end  or  ultimate  thinp^  unto  which  he  was  to 
come.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  Adam's 
creation  went  no  higher  than  to  become  a  living 
soul,  which  we  all  are,  but  that  the  second  Adam 
went  into  the  height  of  becoming  a  life-giving 
spirit,  and  to  this  intent  had  received  a  spiritual 
body,  whose  property  it  is  to  beget  a  living  spirit, 
as  it  was  the  property  of  Adam's  to  beget  a  living 
soul.  In  a  word,  that  creation  is  only  one  degree, 
regeneration  a  higher  degree  ;  that  the  one  stood 
complete  in  the  flrst  Adam  when  he  was  created ; 
and  being  come  into  death,  he  has  a  second  spring 
and  shooting  forth  into  the  glory  of  a  living  spirit, 
which  stood  complete  in  the  second  Adam  when  He 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had  received  the 
spiritual  body.* 

*  See  Irving,  "Human  Nature  of  Christ,"  pp.  138,  189. 
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CORINTHIANS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

'*  If  80  be  that  being  clothed  we  sball  not  be  found  naked." — 
Ver.  3. 

BooTHROTD  has  well  explained  this  verse  from  the 
next,  where  "  to  put  off  this,"  or  to  be  "  unclothed," 
as  in  our  version,  signifies  to  die,  or  to  be  in  the  state 
of  the  dead.  So  to  be  naked  is  to  be  in  the  state  of  the 
dead.  The  passage  connects  thus:  "For  in  this  body 
we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  put  on  our  habita- 
tion which  is  from  heaven;  (since  having  put  on 
this,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked)." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

<<  But  I  fear,  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve 
through  his  subtilty,  so  your  minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the 
simphcity  that  is  in  Chnst." — ^Ver.  8. 

It  is  probable  that  the  apostle  means  to  refer  to 
much  more  here  than  to  the  fact  of  the  serpent's — 
that  is,  the  ^q\\V&— subtilty  in  the  tempting  of  Eve; 
namely,  to  the  rudiments  of  thought,  so  to  speak, 
imbibed  in  the  temptation,  and  which  form,  separately 
or  combined,  the  rudiments  of  false  philosophy  (Col. 
ii.  7,  8),  in  every  age — what  is  called  "  modern 
thought "  in  our  own.  They  are  thus  enumerated 
and  applied  in  an  excellent  discourse.* 

"  (1.)  That  there  is  no  real  distinction  between 

•  By  the  Rev.  S.  Gamett,  "  True  and  Falae  Pbiloao^h.^." 
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right  and  wrong  :  Why  not  eat  *  of  every  tree  of 
the  garden  '  alike  ?  (2.)  That  good  and  evil  are 
essentially  one,  since  the  knowledge  of  each  is  alike 
good;  or  that  there  is  good  to  be  got  out  of  all  evil: 

*  In  the  day  ye  eat  thereof  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened.'  (3.)  That  man  is  capable  of  elevating 
himself  into  God  :  *  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,"  and  may 
then  worship  yourselves.  (4.)  That  what  seems 
expedient  is  to  be  the  ultimate  rule  of  men's  actions: 
*^  good  for  food,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  a  thing 
to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,'*  therefore  to  be 
taken.  (5.)  That  men  may  judge  what  God  has 
spoken  :  '  Hath  God  said  ?'  Perhaps  so.  *  But 
God  doth  know '  otherwise.  (6.)  That  God  has 
not  really  revealed  Himself :  *  Hath  God  said '  — 
hath  rie  spoken  ?  (7.)  That  everything  goes  on 
according  to  fixed  laws,  independent  of  God's  will : 

*  God  doth  know  that  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,' 
whether  He  will  or  not.  (8.)  That  God  will  not 
punish  sin  :  *  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.' 

"  These  eight  rudiments  of  the  temptation  in  Eden 
have  come  down,  and  form  the  rudiments  of  the 
world's  philosophy  in  every  age.  Every  one  of 
these  rudiments  has  its  advocates,  and  there  are  those 
who  embrace  all  of  them.  The  first  and  fourth  are 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  indiflerence  to  moral  and 
religious  principle  which  is  the  boast  of  the  day, 
and  which  assumes  that  right  and  wrong  are  only 
conventional  expressions,  and  that  whatever  is  ex- 
pedient must  certainly  be  right.  The  second  under- 
lies the  widely-expressed  conviction,  that  truth  may 
be  extracted  from  all  error,  and  good  out  of  all  evil, 
which  assumes  that  the  essence  of  evil  is  good.  The 
third  is  what  is  called  Pantheism,  removing  the  dis- 
tiDCtion  between  what  \&  dWine  and  what  is  human, 
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nd  appears  unchanged  and  unveiled  :  Ye  shall  be 
s  gods.  The  fifth  is  only  altered  from  a  claim  to 
xamine  the  rightfulness  of  one  unwritten  command 
)  a  claim  to  examine  that  of  a  written  volume.  The 
ixth  is  still  the  question,  Yea,  hath  God  spoken  ? 
^h^  seventh  has  expanded  itself  into  various  theories 
'ith  high-sounding  names,  but  which  all  mean  that 
'hile  man  can  do  what  he  pleases,  God  cannot. 
Lnd  the  last  we  know  too  well.  We  know  too  well 
ow  in  a  hundred  forms  philosophy,  so  called,  repeats 
iie  ancient  formula,  *  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.' 

"Philosophy  such  as  that  which  now  opposes  God's 
ruth  was  first  heard  in  Eden,  and  was  heard  there 
udimen tally,  but  complete  in  all  its  parts.  The 
(Toman  listened  to  it,  and  was  by  it  persuaded  to 
aste  of  the  fruit  of  the  garden.  And  both  in 
Corinth  and  in  Galatia,  Paul  feared  the  result  of  the 
tame  temptation  in  a  different  guise*  *  I  fear  lest 
)y  any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through 
lis  subtilty,  so  your  miuds  should  be  corrupted  from 
he  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.'  *  Beware  lest 
my  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain 
leceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudi- 
aents  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ.'  " 


VOL.  III.  A  A 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*'  Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made.  He 
saith  not,  and  to  seeds,  as  of  many ;  but  as  of  one.  And  to  thy 
seed,  which  is  Christ,'* — Ver.  16. 

Thb  apostle's  argument  is — "  That  the  promise  made 
to  Abraham,  of  a  seed  in  whom  all  nations  should  be 
blessed,  had  respect  to  one^  that  is  Christ,  is  evident 
from  the  terms  employed  by  God  in  that  promise; 
for  he  saith  not,  and  to  seeds,  as  of  many;  but  as  of 
ONE,  and  to  thy  seed."  Now  the  difficulty  which  arises 
here  is  this,  that  in  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
is  there  any  such  distinction  observed  in  the  use  of 
the  word  zero,  seed,  as  this  argument  assumes,  it 
being  employed   indiscriminately  to  denote  one  or 
many.      (See   Gen.  vii.  3;  ix.  9;  xii.   7;  Lev.  xx# 
2,  in  Heb.)     Some  critics,  as  archbishop  Newcome, 
have  cut  the  knot  which  they  could  not  untie,  and 
cancelled  the  entire  clause  in  which  the  difficulty 
lies.    But  this  is  not  defensible.     Some,  as  Grotius, 
Doddridge,  Burnett,    and    others,    think  that  the 
apostle  is  only  affirming  that  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham  are  appropriated  to  one  line  of  his  descen- 
dants, and  centre  in  one  person,  which  he  does  with 
good  sense  and  reason,  but  in  bad  Greek ;  thus  im- 
posing on  the  simplicity  of  the  Galatians  !     Mr* 
Slade  thinks  that  although  the  whole  posterity  of 
any  person  is  properly  denoted  by  the  word  in  the 
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singular  number,  jet,  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  tliere 
was  such  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two 
lives  of  the  descendants   which  sprang  from  him, 
that  if  the  divine  promise  had  extended  to  both,  it 
would  have  been  more  expressly  affirmed   by  the 
use  of  the  plural.      Macknight  suggests  that  the 
Jews  refuted  the  claim  of  the  Ishmaelites  (who  con- 
tended that  they  also,  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  were 
inheritors  of  the  promises),  by  observing  that  it  is 
not    said  in  seeds^  that  is,   in  sons,  as    God  would 
have   said,  had  he  meant  both  Ishmael  and  Isaac, 
but  in  thy  seed,  and  that  the  apostle  might  therefore 
with  propriety  turn  their  own    argument  against 
themselves  :  '^  The  nations  are  to   be  blessed,  not 
through  the  whole  of  Abraham's  seed,  but  through 
one  part  of  it  only,  and  through  one  individual  of 
that  part,  namely  Christ;  according  to  the  original 
prophecy"  (Gen.  iii.  15.J  Lord  Barrington  supposed 
the  word  christos  here  signifies  anointed,  as  in  Fsa. 
cv.  15:  "Touch  not  mine  anointed"  ;  and  that  the 
seed,  or  the  one  seed,  signifies  all  those  of  the  works 
of  the  law  and  of  faith  who  are  made  one  by  being 
anointed  with  one  Spirit;  or  by  being  baptllied  into 
one  Spirit,  as  the  one  Spirit  of  the  one  Lord  (mediator) 
and  of  one  God,  even  the  Father.  But  the  covenant 
or  the  promises  that  God  made  to  Abraham,  he  made 
to  his  seed :  then  it  cannot  be  two  seeds,  he  argues, 
for  the  apostle  says  that  one  seed  is  Christ,  or  the 
two  different  sorts   of  people,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
considered  as  one,  being  anointed  with   the  same 
Spirit ;  and  therefore   the  promises  and  blessings 
belong  to  the  Gentiles,  who  are  of  the  one  seed  of 
faith^  and  have  by  it  received  the  Spirit,  as  well  as 
the  Jews.  Rosen miiller.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  Hawes 
seem  to  adopt  this  view  of  the  apo&tle'a  ax^wxa^Tv^.. 
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For  ourselves,  we  confess,  that  in  whatever  light 
we  view  the  passage,  it  seems  to  militate  against 
the  argument  of  the  writer,  which  is,  that  the  bless- 
ings promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  were  not 
restricted  to  the  Jews,  but  were  extended  equally  to 
the  Gentiles  (verse  14,)  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  pas- 
sages of  Paul  "  hard  to  be  understood,"  as  Peter 
says. 

"  Now  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one,  but  God  is  one."— 
Ver.  20. 

The  obscurity  of  this  passage  chiefly  aris(es  from 
the  ellipsis  that  occurs  in  it ;  and  our  translators 
have  supplied  the  word  mediator,  in  the  first  clause, 
to  complete  the  sense,  but,  by  omitting  the  definite 
article  before  mediator,  they  have  represented  the 
apostle  as  making  a  general  assertion,  which  involves 
his  argument  in  obscurity;  whereas  he  refers  to  a 
particular  transaction,  and  proves  that  the  promise 
and  the  law  were  totally  distinct,  because  the  one 
was  made  to  an  individual,  and  the  other  delivered 
to  a  whole  natibn. 

Slade  •considers  this  construction  to  be  the  best, 
and  remarks,  that  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
cannot  be  annulled  by  the  covenant  of  the  law, 
which  was  promulgated  by  Moses,  as  a  mediator; 
because  a  mediator  (or  this  mediator)  must  stand 
between  two  parties,  belonging  to  the  Abrahamic 
covenant  ;  the  other  party  (consisting  of  believers 
of  all  nations.  Gentiles  as  well  as  Israelites),  was 
not  concerned  in  the  promulgation  of  the  law;  and 
therefore  the  original  covenant,  not  having  been 
dissolved  by  both  the  contracting  parties,  remains 
in  full  force.  The  Sinaitic  covenant  was  between 
God  and  the  Israelites  only,  ^ixid.  ^NCyxskthey  were  not 
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m  general  such  Israelites  as  were  made  a  party  in 
the  first  covenant,  namely,  those  who  followed  the 
example  of  Abraham,  in  seeking  justification  by 
faith."  A  similar  interpretation  is  adopted  by 
Knatchbnll  from  the  ^thiopic  version,  as  also  by 
Locke,  Whitby,  and  Noesselt,  and  by  Rosenmiiller, 
who  represents  the  sense  thus  :  '^  But  this  mediator 
[Moses]  was  only  the  mediator  of  the  Jews,  and  so, 
was  only  mediator  of  one  party,  to  whom  belougod 
the  blessings  of  Abraham  (vers.  8,  14.)  But  God 
who  made  the  promise  that  in  one  should  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  is  one,  the  God  of 
the  other  party,  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews, 
seeing  He  is  one  God,  who  will  "justify  the  cir- 
cumcision by  faith  and  the  uncircumcision  through 
faith  "  (Rom.  iii.  30). 

.  **  It  appears  plain,"  says  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  "  that 
the  intention  of  the  paragraph  (vers.  17 — 24)  is  to 
show  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and 
entirely  subservient  to  its  design."  He  conceives, 
that  the  article  does  not  refer  to  the  object  of  mesites 
in  ihe  sentence  immediately  preceding,  but  is  em- 
ployed for  anticipative  reference,  so  as  to  denote  any 
one  who  acts  as  a  mediator.  He  considers  that  the 
most  fair  and  unforced  supplement  is  some  word 
signifying  party,  which  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull  says, 
is  supplied  in  the  ^thiopic  version.  Upon  these 
principles,  then,  Dr.  Smith  interprets  the  verse 
thus  : — 

Verse  19  :  "In  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  an  intervening  agent  between  God  and  the 
people  was  employed,  namely,  Moses  (ver.  20.) 
But  such  an  intervening  agent  doea  not  b^\»\i%  tc^ 
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any  single  party.  Had  the  revelation  made  on  Sinu 
been  a  promulgation  of  simple  law,  there  could  have 
been  no  such  interposer  :  for  in  the  declaration  of 
authoritative  commands  the  superior  person  acts  & 
part  purely  sovereign.  He  issues  his  mandate,  and 
he  expects  unqualified  obedience.  Had,  therefore, 
the  declaration  from  Sinai  been  such,  God  would  have 
given  it  immediately  from  Himself.  But,  on  that 
occasion,  he  was  pleased  to  act  as  one  of  two  parties 
treating  with  each  other.  (See  Deut.  v.  6,  23,  27^ 
28.)  So  that  the  employment  of  Moses  in  this 
service  of  intervention  between  Jehovah  and  the 
Hebrew  nation,  was  a  kind  condescension  to  the 
distress  and  the  fears  of  the  people,  was  an  act  oi 
special  grace,  and  was  an  intimation  of  still  greater 
mercy  to  be  shown  to  sinners  (vers.  21 — 24:).  There- 
fore the  law  of  Sinai  is  not  contradictory  to  the 
design  of  the  gospel  :  for  though  it  could  not  give 
pardon  and  spiritual  blessedness,  it  was  admirably 
adapted  to  serve  as  a  preparatory  arrangement  for 
the  introduction  and  illustration  of  that  glorious  and 
effective  grace,  which  shines  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ."* 

In  either  of  these  interpretations  we  get  a  good 
sense. 

"  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  ns  tmto 
Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  But  after  that  faith 
is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoobnaster." — Ver.  24,  25. 

The  words  to  bring  us,  in  ver.  24,  are  supplied  by 
the  English  translators,  as  is  shown  by  their  being 
printed  in  italics.  The  passage  would,  we  believe, 
be  more  accurately  represented  by  their  omissicm^ 

«  «  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  OuasL"  w, 
108,  109. 
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and  taking   the   Greek   particle  eis,  as  signifying 
concerning,  as   it  does  in  Acts  ii.  25 — "  For  David 
speaketh  concerning   (eis)  him;"  in  Eph.  v.  32,  "  I 
speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church,"  and  other 
places.     The  meaning  of  the  passage  wil]  then  be, 
that  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster,  concerning,  or  in 
relation  to,  Christ — to  His  official  character.  His 
redeeming  and   sacrificial  work,  and    His  spiritual 
dispensation  ;  and  that  He  having  come,  the  school- 
master is  removed,  or  dispensed  with.     Paul  has 
treated  this   subject  in  other  parts  of  his  Kpistles, 
and  more  particularly  and  at  large  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  where,  as  here,  he  has  shewn  that  the 
Mosaic  law,  with   all  its  rites   and  ceremonies,  was 
not  introduced  to  supersede  the  promise  which  God 
made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  but  only  supervened 
for  a  special  and  temporary,  though  an   universal, 
purpose,  which,  being  accomplished,  the  instrument 
of  its  accomplishment  was  set  aside,  and  the  original 
promise  or  covenant  restored.     Rightly  to  under- 
stand Paul's  Epistles,  and,  indeed,  the  New  Testa- 
ment  at  large,   this   fact  must   be    comprehended. 
We  believe  that  the  author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Plan  of  Salvation  "  has  stated  this  very  clearly, 
and  in    a  small  compass,   and  we  urge  the  reader 
to  peruse  and  study  his  work.* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear 
the  law  ?  For  it  is  written,  That  Abraham  had  two  sons,  the  one 
by  a  bondmaid,  the  other  by  a  free  woman.  But  he  who  was  of 
the  bondwoman  was  bom  after  the  flesh :  but  he  of  the  free- 
woman  was  by  promise ;  which  things  are  an  allegory :  for  these 
are  the  two  covenants ;  the  one  from  the  mount  Siuai,  which 
gendereth  to  bondage,  which  is  Agar.  For  this  Agar  is  mount 
Sinai,  in  Arabia,  and  answereth  to  Jerusalem  which  now  is,  and 

♦  Chapter  ix.  pp.  66—71. 
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is  in  bondage  with  her  children.  But  Jerusalem  which  is  above 
is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  For  it  is  written,  Bejoice, 
thou  barren  that  bearest  not ;  break  forth  and  cry,  thou  that 
travailest  not ;  for  the  desolate  hath  many  more  children  than 
she  which  hath  an  husband." — ^Vers.  21 — 27. 

Not  only  has  this  passage  been  misinterpreted; 
it  has  been  the  cause  of  the  misinterpretation  of 
others.  Historical  facts  and  circumstances  have 
been  turned  into  fictions  or  allegories — the  literal 
sense  of  words  has  been  set  aside  pr  ignored  for  an 
allegorical  one. 

Our  translation  of  ver.  24,  *'  which  things  are  an 
allegory,**  is  now  generally  given  up,  as  not  con- 
veying the  true  sense  of  the  original.  The  Greek 
word  is  not  a  noun,  but  a  participle  passive.  Paul 
does  not  say,  an  allegoryy  but  allegorised,  Webster 
and  Wilkinson  render  the  clause,  which  things  are 
capable  of  being  allegorised  ;  but  it  is  more  literal 
to  translate  it,  which  things  are  allegorised.  Thus 
Wordsworth  renders  it,  and  says,  "  They  are  not  an 
allegory,  for  an  allegory  has  no  historical  basis. 
They  are  allegorised,  or  allegorically  expounded ; 
they  have  a  second  spiritual  sense;  the  holy  apostle 
does  not  take  away  the  history,  but  teaches  us  what 
is  spiritually  signified  by  it." 

Mr.  Pierce  has  a  very  learned  and  forcibly 
reasoned  dissertation  following  his  paraphrase  on 
the  Philippians,  to  show  that  the  apostle  ajQ&rms 
that  the  passage  he  quotes  is  from  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  :  "  Rejoice,  thou  barren,"  etc.,  points  out  the 
allegorical  correspondence  between  the  Christian 
church  and  Sarah,  on  which  he  had  been  insisting 
in  this  section  ;  and  accordingly,  this  critic  renders 
ver.  24 — "which  things  are  allegorised,"  that  is, 
are  actually  turned  to  this  sense  by  the  prophet^ 
who,  as  he  says,  calia  out,  m  ikv^  chapter  (liv.)  to 
832 
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some  woman,  celebrated  for  having  children  after 
long  barrenness,  to  show  that  something  like  this 
shouJd  happen  after  the  sufferings  and  resurrection 
of  the  Messiah,  which  had  been  foretold  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  (Hii.)  And  having  observed  that  no 
person  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  can  so  pro- 
perly be  addressed  in  such  language  as  Sarah,  who, 
in  respect  of  children,  might  be  called  desolate^ 
whereas  Hagar  was  the  married  wife  and  mother, 
concludes  that  she  was  referred  to  by  Isaiah,  as  Paul, 
according  to  him,  affirms  in  the  text.  For  the 
arguments  and  the  various  reasons  by  which  this 
conclusion  is  supported  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  the  dissertation  itself,  which  will  amply  repay  a 
very  careful  consideration. 

Doddridge,  however,  urges  against  this  view  of 
the  apostle's  use  of  the  prophet,  that  ^^  not  to  insist 
on  the  impropriety  of  giving  Hagar,  who  was  only 
a  slave  and  a  concubine,  the  character  and  title  of 
the  married  wife,  in  opposition  to  Sarah,  the  princi- 
pal wife,  and  undoubted  mistress  of  the  family,  the 
context  in  Isaiah  plainly  shows  that  the  prophet 
refers  to  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
increase  and  prosperity  of  that  happy  nation,  after 
its  long  rejection,  as  far  exceeding  what  it  had 
known  before  in  its  most  favoured  state."  Hence  he 
takes  Paul's  words  to  be  an  allusion  rather  than 
an  argument.  But  that  this  view  of  the  prophetic 
strain  is .  too  limited  is  generally  admitted  by  the 
commentators  on  Isaiah,  who  are  fairly  enough 
represented  by  Dr.  Henderson.*  He  says,  "  As 
to  the  objection  grounded  on  the  presumed  impro- 
priety of  giving  Hagar,  who  was  but  a  slave  and 
a  concubine,  the  title  and  position  of  the  ^married 
*  Translation  of  Isaiah,  8>un.  cli.  \v. 
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wife,*  in  opposition  to  Sarah,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  matters  little  whether  the  two  are  thus  placed 
in  oppositioif  by  the  prophet  or  by  the  apostle.*  The 
thing   is  done  by  one  or  the  other  of  them  ;    and 
the  impropriety,  if  there  be  any,  must  apply  to  the 
apostle,  if  it  do  not  to  the  prophet.     To  explain  the 
introduction   of  the   passage    in  Isaiah    as  a  mere 
allusion,  as  Doddridge  has   done,  does  not   at  all 
mend  the  matter. .   The  impropriety,  if  any,  is  the 
same,  whether  the  prophet's  language  be  introduced 
by  way  of  argument  or  of  illustration."     That  the 
alleged  impropriety  has  any  existence,  however,  we 
may  certainly    deny,    for    as    the   objector   himself 
observes,  assuming  the  passage  to  be  introduced  only 
as    a  gloss,   in  conformity  with  Jewish    taste  and 
usage,  '^  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  apostles 
were   preserved   from   any  thing,  in    such    glosses, 
which  was  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  mind  of 
the   Spirit.*"     It   may  also  be  remarked  that   the 
objection  overlooks  an  important  circumstance  in  the 
apostle's  argument  here.      As  Olshausen  suggests,! 
it  is  not  the  women  per   se  who  are  here   used  as 
types,  but  Abraham* s  wives  ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
it  was  his  wives  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances  of    their    maturity.      Hagar    undoubtedly 
became  Abraham's   wife   (Gen.  xvi.   3)  ;    and   the 
noticeable  thing  is,  not  that  the  apostle,  following 
and  quoting  the  prophet,  places  her  before  or  higher 
in  her  domestic  position  than   Sarah,   but  that  he 
speaks  of  her  as  having  a  husband,  whereas  Sarah 
was  the  desolate  one,  who  was  barren  and  childless. 
Hagar  gave  birth  to  Ishmael  while  Abraham  was  in 
the  vigour  of  life — he  was  a  husband  ;  Ishmael  was 

•  See  Doddridge,  "  Fam.  Expos.,"  m  loco, 
t  "  Bib.  Com.  oii"P«vi\:%'^^\aX.,"  ^.  85, 
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begotten  in  the  usual  way,  accordiug  to  natural 
inclination  ;  Isaac  was  born  when  Abraham  was  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  dead,  as  a  husband.  He 
''  said  in  his  heart,  shall  a  child  be  bom  unto  him 
who  is  a  hundred  years  old  ? "  (Gen.  xvii.  17)« 
Isaac,  then,  was  born  of  a  Divine  power,  and  when 
Sarah  was  desolate. 

We  may  now  give  the  sense  of  the  text,  as  Pierce 
has  paraphrased  it. — "  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be 
under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law  ?  For  it  is 
written  there,  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  the  one, 
viz,y  Ishmaely  he  had  by  Hagar^  who  was  his  servant 
or  slave,  and  became  his  concubine  or  wife  ;  the 
other,  viz,^  IsactCy  he  had  by  Sarahy  who  was  no 
slave  but  freeborn,  and  was  Abraham's  proper  wife. 
But  Ishmaely  who  was  born  of  Hagar,  the  bond- 
voman,  was  born  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  without  any  special  promise  made  of  his 
birth,  or  any  extraordinary  interposition  of  divine 
Providence  :  but  IsaaCy  who  was  born  of  the  free- 
woman  Sarahy  was  born  by  virtue  of  a  special  pro- 
mise, when  Abraham  and  Sarah,  according  to  the 
course  of  nature,  were  past  all  hopes  of  having 
any  children.  Which  things  are  allegorised  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  whose  words  I  shall  presently  recite, 
and  whose  applying  them  as  he  does  may  be  very 
instructive  to  you.  Now,  you  are  to  observe,  that 
in  the  prophet's  allegorising  them,  these  two  women, 
Hagar  and  Sarah,  signify  the  two  covenants  ;  of  the 
which  covenants  one  is  from  Mount  Sinai  (it  being 
there  made  with  the  children  of  Israel)  and  this 
covenant,  like  a  bond- woman,  only  produceth  slaves  ; 
accordingly,  it  is  in  the  prophet's  allegory  signified 
by  Hagar  (for  that  which  is  allegorised  of,  or  con- 
cerning, this  Hagar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  ATab\»i\>  «XLd 
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in  the  allegoiy  answers  to  the  present  literal 
Jerusalem,  for  she  is  in  bondage  with  her  children: 
but  the  spiritual,  or  heavenly,  Jerusalem  is  signified 
in  the  prophet's  allegory  by  Sarah,  the  free-woman; 
and  this  Jerusalem  is  the  mother  of  us  Grentiles 
who  believe  in  Christ.  For  to  this  purpose  are  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  whose  allegory,  what  I 
have  now  said,  is  designed  to  clear  and  explain  to  yon: 
*  Rejoice  thou  Sarah,  who  hadst  been  barren  all 
that  part  of  thy  life  wherein  alone  women  are  used 
.to  be  fruitful,  break  out  into  loud  acclamations  of 
joy,  thou  who  never  till  thou  wast  past  age  hadst 
any  travailing  pains  ;  for  more  numerous  are  the 
children  of  Sarah  who  was  desolate  and  past  hope, 
than  of  Hagar,  who  became  Abraham's  wife,  and 
bare  him  a  son,  when  he  was,  according  to  the  course 
of  nature,  capable  of  generating.'  Thus  you  see  how 
Isaiah  has  allegorised  these  things,  and  represented 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  that  was  by  promise, 
as  more  numerous  than  that  which  was  in  a  course 
of  nature.  And  now  that  I  may  farther  pursue  his 
allegory,  and  bring  the  matter  home  to  our  own 
case,  we  are  to  remember,  my  brethren,  that  we 
Gentiles  are  the  children  of  promise,  like  as  Isaac 
was." 

If  it  should  still  be  thought  that  the  reference  in 
Isaiah  is  not  to  the  two  wives  of  Abraham,  Hagar 
and  Sarah,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  such  alle- 
gorising of  this  part  of  Abraham's  history  by  him, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  it  will,  neverthe- 
less, leave  the  fact  of  such  allegorising  untouched. 
The  only  difiference  will  be,  that  the  apostle  and  not 
the  prophet  will  be  the  allegoriser.  And  the  words 
will  bear  this  interpretation,  without  doing  them 
any  violence.  The  paxtvd^l^  alUgoroumena  does 
356 
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ot  signify  the  definite  completion,  but  the  progress 
*  tendency,  of  the  action.  So  that  it  will  apply,  as 
ready  suggested,  to  the  apostle  himself  as  the 
rent,  or  even  to  the  gracious  Providence  of  God, 
hich  was  thus  multiplying  the  Gentile  converts  to 
le  faith  of  Christ,  far  beyond  those  of  the  descend- 
its  of  Abraham,  and  delivering  them  from  the  yoke 
f  bondage  imposed  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Either 
'ay,  whether  we  take  the  words,  "  which  things 
re  allegorised,"  to  refer  to  the  prophet,  to  the 
postle,  or  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  is  all  the  same 
}  to  the  fact,  that  the  history  cited  means  some- 
iing  more  than  in  their  mere  literal  sense  the  words 
mounced. 

"  Now  we,  brethren,  as  Isaac  was,  are  the  children  of  promise, 
ut  as  then,  he  that  was  bom  after  the  flesh,  persecuted 
jn  who  was  bom  after  the  Spirit,  even  so  it  is  now.  Never- 
leless,  what  saith  the  Scripture  P  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and 
>r  son ;  for  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with 
.6  son  of  the  freewoman.  So,  then,  brethren,  we  are  not 
dldren  of  the  bondwoman,  but  of  the  free." — ^Ver.  28 — 31. 

Here,  the  birth  of  Isaac,  in  consequence  of  the 
Hvine  promise,  is  compared  with  the  spiritual  birth 
P  the  faithful ;  man  after  the  flesh,  on  the  contrary, 
bands  parallel  with  Ishmael.  The  flesh  and  the  spirit 
re  contrary  to  one  another  (chap.  v.  17).  That 
ras  shown,  even  at  that  time;  and  now,  too,  the 
istory  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  appears  typical  in  this 
oint  of  view  also.  The  Scriptures  have  but  slight 
idications  of  the  contests  between  the  brothers 
Gen.  xvi.  4,  12  ;  xxi.  9),  but  the  traditions  of  the 
ews  relate  more  about  them.  The  persecution 
9fers  here  especially  to  the  contrasts  in  the  mass, 
ot  merely  between  the  believers  and  unbelievers, 
ut  also  between  the  pure  and  impure  among  the 
jrmer.     Thus,  the  Judaists  showed  tYiemftfeV?^^  ^^ 
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carnal,  while  they  so  vehemently  persecuted  Paul, 
the  true  spiritual  man.  But  this  expression  has  its 
verification,  also,  as  regards  the  inward  man  in  the 
individual ;  the  old  and  the  new  man  must  be  con- 
trary to  one  another,  and  the  former  we  thrust  out 
determinately,  with  might  and  main. 

In  this  contest  the  spirit  is  to  overcome ;  hence 
the  command  to  drive  out  the  bondwoman  and  her 
son,  according  to  Gen.  xxi.  10.  Thus,  the  apparent 
harshness  and  injustice  of  Abraham*s  conduct 
towards  Hagar  and  Ishmael  find,  at  the  same  time, 
their  justification  by  this  spiritual  conception  of  the 
occurrence.* 

*  See  Olshausen,  p.  87. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

**  Wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked  according  to  the  course  of 
^  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
;>irit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience." — ^Ver.  2. 

^'hat  Satan  is  here  meant,  all  orthodox  commen- 
itors  are  agreed,  but  upon  the  precise  meaning  of 
le  phraseology  by  which  he  is  described,  there  is  a 
ood  deal  of  diversity  amongst  them. 

The  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  may  mean 
le  powerful  prince  of  the  air;  as  chap.  i.  6.  "The 
lory  of  his  grace,"  or  his  "  glorious  grace  ; "  and 
3r.  18,  "  the  riches  of  the  glory,"  or  the  **  glorious 
ches,"  or  wealth  ;  so  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
ie  air"  or  "  the  powerful  prince  ;'^  though  what 
lat  is,  we  cannot  certainly  determine.  Whichever 
ay  the  phrase  is  taken,  it  implies  that  the  evil 
3irit  spoken  of  is  the  chief  or  head  of  the  body 
)  which  he  belongs  ;  the  first  in  authority  and 
ower — having  the  pre-eminence  or  rule.  He  is  so 
ailed  in  Matt.  ix.  34  ;  xii.  24 ;  Mark  iii.  22;  Luke 
i.  15;  and  in  John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi,  11,  he 
5  called  "  the  prince  of  this  world  "  which  seems  to 
idicate  the  same  thing  as  the  aposlUe  indicates  here, 
3r  the  "  children  of  disobedience  "  are  the  world,  in 
pposition  to  the  church.  Beyond  this  all  is  un- 
ertainty.     Wetstein,  Grotius,   Koppe,  DoddY\d%<^^ 
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Bloomfield,  and  others  take  the  phrase  '^  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air"  to  mean  that  Satan  is  the 
head  or  lord  of  the  demons  or  evil  spirits  who  dwell 
or  range  in  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  it  being 
a  common  opinion  among  both  Jews  and  heathen 
that  the  air  was  thus  peopled.  Cocceius  and  8<)oAe 
others  explain  the  word  air  as  signifying  darkness; 
but  Hengstenberg  has  shown  that  it  never  is  so 
used.  It  may  signify  no  more  than  the  void  or 
space  by  which  the  earth  is  surrounded,  and  which 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  we  have  said,  supposed  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  evil  spirits. 

This    last-mentioned    view    of   the    passage  is 
acquiesced    in  by   Barnes,  who    says    he   sees  no 
absurdity  that  should  make  it  impossible  to  believe 
it.     For  (1)  the  Scriptures  abundantly  teach  that 
there  are  fallen,  wicked  spirits  ;  and  the  existence 
of  fallen   angels  is   no    more  improbable    than  the 
existence   of  fallen  men.     (2).    The  Bible  teaches 
that  they  have  much  to  do  with  this  world.     They 
tempted  man  ;  they  inflicted  disease  in   the  time  of 
the  Saviour  ;  they  are  represented  as  alluring  and 
deceiving    the   race.     (3).    They   must  have    some 
locality — some   part   of  the  universe    where   they 
dwell.     That  they  were  not  confined  down  to  hell 
in  the  time  of  the  Redeemer  is  clear  from  the  New 
Testament,  for  they  are  often  represented  as  having 
afflicted  and  tortured  men.     (4).  Why  is  there  any 
improbability  in  the  belief  that  their  residence  should 
have  been  in  the  regions  of  the  air — that  while  they 
were  suffered  to  be  on  the  earth  to  tempt  and  afflict 
men,  they  should  have  been  permitted  peculiarly  to 
occupy  those  regions  ?     Who  can  tell  what  may  be 
in  the  invisible  world,  and  what  spirits  may  be  per- 
mitted to  fill  up  the  \aAt  «pace  that  now  composes 
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the  universe  ?  And  who  can  tell  what  control  maj 
i&ye  been  given  to  such  fallen  spirits  over  the 
'egions  of  the  atmosphere — over  clouds,  and  storms, 
ind  pestilential  air  ?  Men  have  control  over  the 
^arth,  and  pervert  and  abuse  the  powers  of  nature 
^(Htheir  own  ruin^  and  the  ruin  of  each  other.  The 
elements  thej  employ  for  the  purposes  of  ruin  and 
l;emptation.  Fruit  and  grain  they  convert  to  poison  ; 
cninerals  to  the  destruction  caused  by  war.  In  itself 
:2onsidered,  there  is  nothing  more  improbable  in 
spirits  of  darkness  having  control  over  the  region 
Df  the  air  than  in  fallen  man  having  control 
Dver  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  not  more  improbable  that 
that  power  has  been  abused  to  ruin  men,  than  that 
bhe  power  of  men  is  abused  to  destroy  each  other. 
N^o  one,  he  observes,  can  prove  that  the  sentiment 
lere  referred  to  by  Paul  is  not  true ;  and  no  one 
3an  show  how  the  doctrine,  that  fallen  spirits  may 
io  mischief  in  any  part  of  the  works  of  God,  is  any 
nore  improbable  than  that  wicked  men  should  do 
:he  same  thing.* 

*  Barnes,  in  loeo. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  And  in  nothing  terrified  by  your  adversaries :  wWch  is  to 
them  an  evident  token  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salvatioii,  and 
that  of  God."— Ver.  28. 

The  ellipsis  here  renders  the  meaning  of  the  apostle 
difficult  to  be  certainly  ascertained.     WTiat  is  it  that 
is  the  token  of  perdition,  and  to  whom  is  it  said,  ^ 
whatever  it  is,  that  it  is  a  token  of  perdition?  The 
majority  of  commentators  refer  the  relative  which 
to  the  persecution  to  which  the  Philippians  were 
exposed,  and  the  constancy  with  which  they  bore  it. 
"  In  nothing  terrified  .  ,  .  which  is  to   them,"  etc. 
But   their  firmness  could  be   no  token  or  sign  of 
perdition  as  to  those  who  caused  their  suffering.    If 
there  was  any  sign  of  their  perdition,  it  was  in  the 
fact  of  their  persecution  of  these  saints  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  that,  we  believe,  that  the  pronoun  refers,  but 
to  the  fact,  that  the  believing  Philippians  were  "  in 
nothing    terrified"  by  it.     In  this  case,   we  must 
understand,  as  Pierce  does,  that  the  persecutors  re- 
garded the  constancy  of  the  Philippians,  which  they 
took  for  obstinacy  in  error,  as  a  sure  sign  or  token 
of  their  perdition.     "  There  was  no  party  at  that 
time  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  gospel  which 
Paul  preached,  and  with  whom  the  Gentile  converts 
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iny  dispute,"  says  Mr.  Pierce,  "  but  those  who 
for  keeping  up  circumcision  and  the  Jewish 
under  the  gospel.  These  were  they  whom 
apprehended  alone  as  likely  to  afiright  the 
ile  converts,  and  make  them  start  out  of  the 
from  the  gospel."  The  sense,  then,  of  the  text 
kes  to  be  this: — These  Judaizers  were  very  con- 
t  they  were  in  the  right,  and  that  God  did 
utely  insist  upon  circumcision  and  a  submission 
B  ceremonial  law,  in  order  to  any  persons  being 
►ted  by  Him  as  His  people  ;  and  when  they 
hat  they  could  not  by  all  their  endeavours  pre- 
upon  the  Gentiles  to  comply  with  what  they 
to  be  the  condition  of  salvation  (Acts  xv.  1), 
would  esteem  them  (the  Gentiles)  obstinate  and 
rigible,  and  as  abandoned  of  God  to  everlasting 
tion.  The  verse  will  therefore  read,  "In 
ng  terrified  (or  frighted  out  of  your  way)  by 
Jewish  converts  who  oppose  you  (which  conduct 
urs  they  will  esteem  a  certain  evidence  of  your 
tion  ;  whereas  you  may  well  judge  it  to  be  an 
nee  of  your  salvation  ;  and  such  an  evidence 
18  is  can  never  deceive  you,  since  it  proceeds 
rom  the  prejudices  of  men,  but  from  God  him- 
for  God  has  vouchsafed  to  you,  in  the  behalf  of 
;t,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  calling  you 
0  when  ye  were  Gentiles,  but  has  likewise 
ed  you  the  honour  of  suffering  for  His  sake).""^ 

CHAPTER  II. 

it  I  supposed  it  necessary  to  send  to  you  Epaphroditus,  my 
•,  and  companion  in  labour,  and  fellow-soldier,  but  your 
ger,  and  he  that  ministered  to  my  wants.  For  be  longed 
ou  all,  and  was  full  o^  heaviness,  because  that  ye  had  heard 

*  Pierce,  ''Paraphrase  and  Notes,"  in  loco. 
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that  he  had  been  sick.  For  indeed  he  was  dck  nigh  unto  death : 
but  God  had  mercy  on  him ;  and  not  on  him  only,  but  on  me 
also,  lest  I  should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.  I  sent  him  there- 
fore the  more  carefully,  that,  when  ye  see  him  again,  he  may 
rejoice,  and  that  I  may  be  the  less  sorrowfuL  Beceive  him  there- 
fore in  the  Jjord  with  all  gladness ;  and  hold  such  in  reputatidn : 
because  for  the  work  of  Christ  he  was  nigh  unto  death,  not 
regarding  his  life  to  supply  your  lack  of  service  toward  me."— 
Vers.  26—30. 

In  this  passage  there  are  very  palpable  incongrui- 
ties, which  can  be  removed  only   by  one  delicate 
circumstance  in   the  history  of  Epaphroditns.    The 
Philippians  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  they  were 
full  of  anguish  to  hear  that  Epaphroditus  was  sick, 
but  it  is  an  idle  use  of  language  to   say  that  he, 
when  now  recovered,  was  full  of  anguish  because 
they  had  heard  he  had  been  sick.     Besides,  if  the 
Christians  at  Philippi  felt  such  interest  in  Epaphro- 
ditus, was    it    necessary  in    the    apostle  to  advise 
them  to  receive  him  with  gladness  in  the  Lord,  and 
to  hold  such  in  reputation  ?     Does  not  this  advice 
imply  that  they  were  disposed  to  receive  him  with 
reluctance,  or  not  to  receive  him  at  all  in  the  Lord, 
and  to  hold  such  in  contempt  ?     How  is  this  inco- 
herence to  be  removed  ?     At  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  gospel,  says  Dr.  Jones,  those  of  the  pagans 
who  embraced  it  were  expected  to  withdraw  from 
their    stations   which    they    had    before    occupied, 
especially  if   such  stations  were  inconsistent  with 
genuine  piety  and  benevolence.     Thus,  such  con- 
verts as  bore  arms,  or  were  engaged  in  any  depart- 
ment of  paganism  in  general,  gave  up  their  profession 
as   immoral ;     and    thus  with  their  opinions   they 
changed  their  mode  of  living.      It  may  be  gathered 
from  Suetonius  and  Dion  that  Epaphroditus  showed 
his  attachment  to  the  new  religion,  not  by  any  pro* 
fession,  but  by  liia  <^oii^\x^\»>  \i'SbS\xi%,  Temained  at  his 
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post.  Suetonius  gives  him  the  title  of  it  libellisy 
meaning  that  he  was  employed  bj  the  emperor  in 
decjphering  and  answering  such  letters,  addresses, 
or  petitions  as  were  made  to  him.  Hence  his  office 
corresponded  to  that  which  in  modem  language  is 
styled  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  has  been  called 
Master  of  Requests.  He  was  originally,  it  appears, 
a  man  of  education,  made  a  slave  by  the  chance  of 
war,  but  afterwards  advanced  to  this  high  post  of 
honour  in  the  emperor's  service  by  his  industry  and 
talents.  Hence,  Dion  Cassius  styles  him,  '^  a  freed- 
man  of  Nero."  He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitlan, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

As  the  emperor  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  every 
man  in  his  service  was  at  least  nominally  a  soldier; 
and  the  continuance  of  Epaphroditus  in  the  court  of 
so  odious  a  monster  as  Nero,  and  in  a  profession  so 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  must  have 
sunk  him,  as  weak  and  timid,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
more  ardent,  but  less  prudent,  brethren.  And  it  is 
highly  interesting  to  observe,  that  this  is  the  point 
of  light  in  which  he  is  placed  and  defended  by  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  original  term  means 
weakness^  either  in  mind  or  in  bodi/ ;  and  the 
writer,  after  using  it  in  the  first  of  these  senses, 
uses  it  again  in  the  second,  agreeably  to  a  custom 
familiar  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  of  em- 
ploying the  same  word  in  the  same  place,  in  a  literal 
and  a  metaphorical  acceptation. 

The  Christians  at  Philippi  had  heard,  says  Jones, 
that  Epaphroditus  had  the  weakness  not  to  give  up 
his  connection  with  the  emperor,  and  perhaps  not  to 
have  made  in  words  a  public  avowal  of  his  faith. 
Such  a  report  of  him  was  doubtless  propagated  by 
some  envious  nominal  believers  ;  and  thi^  mv\%t>  \i^N^ 
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proved  to  that  good  man  an  unfeigned  cause  of 
sorrow.  The  clause  he  therefore  proposes  to  render 
thus  :  "  For  he  longs  to  see  you,  and  is  full  of 
anguish,  because  ye  have  heard  that  he  has  proved 
weak  ;  and  indeed  he  was  weak,  being  by  siekn^s 
nigh  unto  death."  His  sickness  is  explicitly  said 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  service  of  Christ,  that 
is,  from  exposing  his  life  to  defend  and  supply  the 

.apostle,  while  a  prisoner  of  Nero.     Epaphroditus 
must  have  naturally  wished  to  visit  the  churches,  in 
order  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  were  cherished 
against  him ;  and  hence  we  perceive  the  propriety 
of  the  admonition  to  receive  him  '^  with  gladness  in 
the   Lord,"   and  to  hold  such   in  estimation.     At 
Rome,  as  in  other  places,  there  were  men  loud  in 
their  profession  of  the  gospel,  while  they  had  yet 
no  danger  or  difficulty  to  encounter.    These  changed 
their  tone,  and  left  the  apostle  to  shift  for  himself, 
when  the  hour  of  trial  arrived.     Epaphroditus  acted 
quite  an  opposite  part.     He  made  no  profession,  and 
continued  in  office,  as  if  he  had  not  been  a  believer; 
but  when  the  season  arrived,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  honour    or    to  betray    his   faith,  he  stood 
forth  and  supported  the  apostle  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life.     Touched  with  his  generosity  and  firmness,  the 
apostle  bears  him   in    return    the  most  honourable 
testimony,  rendering  prominent  his  character  as  a 
man  not  of  words  but  of   deeds,  and   recommend- 
ing him,  and    such    persons    as  resembled  him,  to 
reverence  and    admiration,    in    opposition   to  those 
pretenders   who   were   men    not    of  deeds   but  of 
words.  ^'  Such  a  man  hold  in  estimation,  because  for 
the  work  of  Christ  he  was  nigh  unto  death." 

As  the  Philippians  had  the  temerity  to  denounce 

JEpapbrodituB  for  weakne^a,  t\i^  «.^Q«tle  scruples  not 
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to  remind  them  that  they  had  been  deficient  in 
liberality  towards  him,  now  in  bonds  and  unable  to 
supply  his  own  wants  ;  while  Ae,  whom  they  had 
injured,  had  supplied  that  deficiency  at  the  risk  of 
his  life.  To  soften  the  odium,  which  attached  to 
Epaphroditus  as  a  nominal  soldier  under  Nero, 
Paul  calls  his,  my  fellow-soldier ;  and  in  reference 
to  his  being  a  minister  of  the  emperor,  he  styles 
him  a  minister  of  my  wants. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Paul  has  further 
these  words  :  "  Epaphras,  your  countryman,  a  slave 
of  Christ,  saluteth  you  "  (ch.  iv.  12).  Grotius  and 
some  others  have  observed  that  Epaphras  is  but  an 
abbreviation  of  Epaphroditus^  not  to  mention  that 
in  this  place  some  copies  have  the  latter  reading. 
Epaphroditus,  then,  was  a  native  of  Colosse,  and  at 
this  time  a  slave  of  the  emperor.  To  this  circum- 
stance the  apostle  alludes  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  do 
away  the  odium  which  attached  to  him  as  a  slave  of 
Nero,  by  holding  him  forth  as  a  slave  of  Christ ;  as 
though  he  had  said,  "Do  not  have  any  prejudice 
against  him  for  being  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor,  for  he  is  truly  and  faithfully  the  servant 
of  Him  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom."* 

CHAPTER  rv. 

"  Be  careful  for  nothing." — Ver.  6. 

See  this  and  similar  passages  explained,  vol.  i.  pp. 
28,  29. 

*  Jones's  "  Ecclesiastical  Besearches,"  pp.  26 — 31. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

^ "  And  haTing  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by 
him  to  reconcile  aU  thmgs  unto  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether 
they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven." — Ver.  20. 

On  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed  at  the  close 
of  this  verse  commentators  are  not  agreed.  Whitby* 
whose  opinion  is  adopted  by  Doddridge  and  Bloom- 
field,  renders,    ''And   by  him  to  make   all  things 
friendly  in  him,  making  peace  between  them  by  the 
blood  of  his  cross  ;"  and  in  his  note  he  observes  that 
while  man  continued  in  his  obedience  to  God,  angels 
and  men  were  in  a  perfect  friendship;  but  when 
men  became  disobedient  to  their  sovereign  Lord,  the 
angels  became  averse  to  them,  because  their  Lord 
was  dishonoure'd  by  them  :  but  Grod  being  reconciled 
to  us  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  they  also  became 
friends  and  ministering  spirits  to  us,  and  we  became 
of  the  same  church  and  bojy  with  them,  under  the 
same  head,  Christ  Jesus  (Heb.  xii.  22).     And  so  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  were  gathered  into  one 
Christ  (Eph.  i.  10).  Others  suppose  that  the  ''  things 
in  heaven  '^  refer  to  those  persons  who  died  under 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  who  could  not 
have  a  title  to  glory  but  through  the  sacrificial  death 
of  Christ;  and  that  the  apostle  intended  by  the  use 
of  this  phraseology  merely  to  show  that  without  this 
eacri&ce  no  human  beings  could  be  saved  ;  not  only 
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lose  who  were  then  on  earth,  and  to  whom,  in  their 
iccessive  generations,  the  gospel  should  be  preached,. 
it  even  those  who  had  died  before  the  iDcamation; 
id,  as  those  of  them  that  were  faithful  were  now 
a  state  of  blessedness,  thej  could  not  have  arrived 
ere  but  through  the  blood  of  the  cross  ;  for  the 
cod  of  calves  and  goats  could  not  take  away  sin. — 
fter  all,  says  Dr.  Adam  Cl^ke,  the  apostle  probably 
eans  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles;  the  state  of  the 
rmer  being  always  considered  a  sort  of  divine  or 
lestial  state  ;  while  that  of  the  latter  was  reputed 
be  merely  earthly,  without  any  mixture  of 
iritual  or  heavenly  good.  It  is  certain,  he  adds, 
at  a  grand  part  of  our  Lord^s  design,  in  his  incar- 
ition  and  death,  was  to  reconcile  the  Jews  and  the 
entiles,  and  make  them  one  fold  under  himself,  the 
eat  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls.  That  the 
tmity  of  the  Jews  was  great  against  the  Gentiles, 
well  known  ;  and  that  the  Gentiles  held  them  in 
preme  contempt  is  not  less  so.  It  was  there- 
re  an  object  worthy  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  form 
scheme  that  might  reconcile  these  two  grand 
visions  of  mankind. 

CHAPTER  II. 

'*  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain 
3eit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
Tld,  and  not  after  Ohzist :  for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
the  godhead  bodily." — ^Vers.  8,  9. 

[7B  English  verb  spoil  commonly  means  to  corrupt, 
cause  to  decay  and  perish,  as  fruit  is  spoiled  by 
jeping  too  long,  or  hay  by  a  long  rain,  or  crops  by 
ildew.  But  the  Greek  word  used  in  the  text 
piifies  to  spoil  in  the  sense  of  plunder,  rob.  Hence 
8  meaning  is,  "  Take  heed  lest  any  one  plunder  or 
3  you  of  your  faith  and  hope  by  philo&o^ky  "  etc. 
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"  In  the  very   striking  statement,  *  for   in  him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  bodily,'  there 
is  probably  an  allusion  to  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
error   then    arrayed   itself.     It  was  the   favourite 
notion    of   those  who   then  thought  themselves  to 
know  more  than  others,  that  out  of  the  fulness  of 
the    Godhead    there   were   various    emanations  of 
power,  greatness,  holiness,  and   wisdom,  and  that 
Christ  was  one  of  these  emanations.     It  was  onlj 
the   same   thought   more   clearly  expressed  which 
meets  us  everywhere  in  the  present  day — that  great 
men,  great  poets,  great  artists,  great    conquerors, 
great  statesmen,  are  in  some  way  half  divine,  and 
that  Christ  is  divine  in  the  same  way,  only  in  a 
higher  degree.     The  words  meet  the  modem  deceit 
as  much  as  the  ancient.     '  In  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Grodhead  bodily.'      Christ  Jesus  is 
God   himself.     *  All  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead' 
dwells  in  Him.     His  being  the  Son  of  God  does  not 
make  Him  lees  truly  God  than  the  Father.     And, 
therefore,  there  is  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
or  comparison  with  any  human  greatness,  or  power, 
or  wisdom,  or  goodness.     It  stands  on  an  entirely 
different  level.     All  that  we  know  of  God  we  know, 
in  Him.    The  Father  doet^a^  reveal  Himself  to  us, 
nor,  we  believe,  to  any  of  IfliB  creatures,  but  in  Him. 
God  revealed  out  of  Christ  would  be   a  false  God. 
Those  who  think  to  see  Him  in  human  genius,  or 
power,  or  goodness,  or  in  the  thoughts  of  their  own 
minds,  are  just  as  much  worshipping  an  idol  as  the 
heathen  Brahmin  who  faHs  down  before  Shiva  or 
Vishnu.     For  we    know  nothing   of   God    out   of 
Christ.     Apart  from  Christ,  we  can  no  more  see  the 
Father  than  we  can  see  the  sun  without  the  sun- 

ams — *  For  in  Him  ^^eWfe^k  «ll  the  fulness  of 
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the  Godhead/  There  is  no  fulness  |Without  Him. 
It  dwelleth  in  Him  *  bodily.'  It  is  in  Christ  the 
man,  the  true  man,  that  this  fulness  dwells.  In 
Him  we  have  this  boundless  ocean.  All  that  we 
can  want  is  treasured  up  in  Him  ;  all  that  God  has 
himself  to  give  we  find  in  Him.  There  is  wisdom 
for  our  folly,  strength  for  our  weakness,  grace  for 
our  helplessness,  righteousness  for  our  sin.  What- 
ever we  can  possibly  require  is  all  treasured  up  in 
Him  ;  *  for  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.'  Emptiness  is  the  couscious  evil 
under  which  man  is  suffering.  By  nature  he  is 
empty  of  all  that  is  good  ;  and  even  when  grace 
has  entered,  still,  with  so  much  of  emptiness  remain- 
ing, there  are  wants  which  need  satisfaction,  there 
are  channels  which  want  filling.  And  that  which 
alone  can  satisfy  is  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead. 
*  God  is  able  to  supply  all  your  need,'  sjjjrs  Paul. 
It  is  not  from  a  vessel  we  draw,  nor  from  a  river, 
but  from  an  ocean.  '  The  fulness  of  the  Godhead ' 
is  in  Christ,  and  Christ  is  ours. 

"  But  it  is  said  to  be  bodily.  The  false  philo- 
sophers of  those  days  affected  to  despise  the  body. 
But  Christ  had  a  body,  and  has  a  body — a  human 
Dody.  The  disciples  iqjijcurrwell  what  a  difference  it 
made  to  tliem  that  He  Ifeid  a  body.  All  that  relates 
to  Christ's  true  and  proper  manhood  is  as  essential 
to  us  as  that  which  relates  to  his  Godhead.  We 
could  not  think  of  Him  without  a  body  ;  it  would 
not  be  to  us  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. 
Those  who  forget  this,  or  lose  sight  of  this,  entangle 
themselves  in  delusion  :  it  is  only  when  we  remem- 
ber how  thoroughly  one  with  us  Jesus  is,  that  we 
can  appreciate  Him.  An  unseen  Saviour  we  can 
trust ;  but  an   invisible  Saviour  our  hearts  co\ild 
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never  cling  to.     There  is  nothing  to  rest  on  in  the 
thought  of  the  Eternal  Invisible  One,  whom  no  maa 
hath  seen  or  can  see,  unless  we  have  one  to  approach 
by,  who  has   been   seen  and  will  be  seen  again. 
The  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelleth  in  him  bodilf 
not  only  did  so  when  he  was  on  earth,  but  does  so 
now  he  is  in  heaven.     Still,  it  is  the  ^same  Jesus 
who  walked  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gralilee,  who 
is  up  in  heaven,  a  man   still,  with  the  same  body 
which  he  wore  in  humiliation,  here,  glorified  there. 
In  him  is  gathered  all  that  we  can    need.     No  one 
has  ever  yet  found  all  that  there  is  in  him  to  satisfy 
the   soul's   longings.     He   can    feed    the    hungry^ 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  thirsty,  give  knowledge  to 
the  ignorant,  wisdom  to  the  foolish,  strength  to  the 
weak.     Of  all  this  Satan  tries  to  spoil  or  rob  men 
by  his  vain  deceits.     And  those  who  listen  to  his 
voice,  however  it  disguises  itself,   will   find   that, 
instead  of  the  fountain  of  living  water  of  which  they 
might  have  drunk  freely,  they  have  had  to  hew  out 
for  themselves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  which  can 
hold  no  water.     Whatever  that  be  which  men  are 
disposed  to  put  in  the  place  of  Christ,  such  will 
they  find  it.     There  is  nothing  which  will  really 
satisfy,  except  that  which  is   in  Him.     They  may 
speak  about  goodness  and*  God,   but  it  all  means 
nothing,  is  nothing,  if  apsit  from  Christ,  *  for  in 
Him    dwelleth    all    the   falness    of    the   Godhead 
bodUy.'  "♦ 

*^  Blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against 
us,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing 
it  to  his  cross ;  and  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he 
made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it."-' 
Vers.  14,  16. 

*  Rev,  S.  Gamett's  SQnnoii<ni''Tiu<aaxid  False  Philoaopby." 
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This  passage,  Bloomfield  thinks,  may  be  reckoned 
«mong  the  passages  of  the  apostle,  **  hard  to  be  nnder- 
•etood,"  mentioned  by  Peter,  on  which  more  light  is 
to  be  desired,  though  little  to  be  expected.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  remarks,  we  must  be  content  with  dis- 
t^eming  the  general  sense,  and  not  stumble  at  some 
confusion  of  metaphor.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  has,  with 
his  usual  felicity  of  expression,  fairly,  we  think, 
represented  the  allusion  and  sense  of  the  apostle. 
The  great  deliverance  of  the  gospel  is  here  repre- 
sented, he  conceives,  by  two  figures  in  conjunction, 
the  cancelling  of  a  debt  (which  was  anciently  signi- 
fied by  drivmg  a  nail  through  the  bond  or  deed  of 
obligation),  and  the  emancipating  of  captives,  by 
the  conquest  of  their  oppressors,  and  a  triumph 
over  them.  It  must  also  be  brought  to  mind,  he 
remarks,  that  the  ceremonial  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic 
law  were  a  perpetual  memorial  of  sin,  as  involving 
exposure  to  punishment,  and  of  the  inability  of  a 
sinner  to  effect  his  own  deliverance  ;  so  that  their 
stbolition  amounted  to  a  declaration  that  an  effectual 
provision  was  now  made  for  the  pardon  of  sin  by 
the  righteous  Judge,  and  for  the  everlasting  deliver- 
ance of  those  who  had  been  the  slaves  of  sin,  and 
the  captives  of  wicked  spirits.* 

•  «  DiBcourses  on  the  SacxiQce  of  Christ,''  etc.,  p.  215. 
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THESSALONIANS, 


CHAPTER  V. 

'*  But  of  the  times  and  the  seasons,  brethren,  ye  haye  no 
iieed  that  I  -write  unto  you." — Ver.  1. 

The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman 
Empire    avers  that  the  apostle  conceived  that  the 
day  of  judgment  was  actually  very  near  at  hand; 
Locke  says,  "  The  apostle  looked  on  the  coming  €i 
Christ,"  to  judge  all  mankind  at  the  last  day,  ''tf 
not  far  off ; "  Macknight,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  for  the  application  of  the  whole 
of  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  day  of  judgment,  remarks 
that  the  apostle's  description  is  the  more  affecting, 
"  that  the  verbs  are  all  in  the  present  time — *  bo 
Cometh  *  —  *  sudden    destruction    cometh  ; '    repre- 
senting the  certainty  and  instantaneousness  of  its 
coming."     So    also   Doddridge    and    others.      We, 
however,  would  suggest   that  "the    coming,'*  and 
"  the  day  of  the  Lord,*'  are  expressions  which  were 
in  frequent  use,  in  ancient  prophecy,  to  denote  the 
near  approach  of  some  great  and  remarkable  tem- 
poral calamity.    This  epistle  was  confessedly  written 
a  little  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  our 
Lord  had  particularly  predicted  the  accomplishment 
of  this  awful  event  (Matt,  xxiv),  and  had  pointed 
out  the  signs  of  its  approach,  that  thej  might  watch 
for  it,  and  be  fully  apprised  of  it.  Now,  the  presump* 
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tion  is,  eyen  previous  to  a  critical  enquiry,  that  the 
apostle  had  his  eye  upon  that  event.   In  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  Matthew,  our  Lord  not  only  expressly  pre- 
dicted that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  should  be  in 
that  generation,  but  that  it  should  come  upon  the 
Jewish  nation  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner, 
when  they  were  engaged  in  all  the  occupations  of 
human  life,  and  busied  in  transactions  which  plainly 
indicated  that  they  expected  no  such  awful  calamity 
to  come  upon  them  (ver,  27,  etc).     As  they  were  thus 
apprised  of  the  suddenness  of  that  awful  calamity, 
so  they  were  also  told,  that  though  it  was  to  be  in 
that  generation,  yet  the  precise  time  of  its  approach 
was  known  to  none  ;  and  for  that  reason,  especially, 
they  were  directed  to  watch  for  it  (ver.  44)  :  "  Be 
ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not, 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 

Now,  it  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  that  Paul, 
in  this  epistle,  dwells,  in  a  very  particular  and  im- 
pressive manner,  upon  the  Thessalonians  being  fully 
apprised  of  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord.  He  tells  them  that  he  had  no  need  to  write 
to  them  about  it — that  they  knew  perfectly  that  the 
day  of  the  Lord  would  so  come,  as  a  thief  in  the 
night; — that  they  were  not  in  darkness,  that  that  day 
should  overtake  them  at  a  thief — that  they  were  all 
the  children  of  light  and  of  the  day;  and  that,  finally, 
they  were  not  of  the  night,  nor  of  darkness;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  were  not  to  sleep  as  others,  in  care- 
less security,  as  not  apprehending  nor  expecting  the 
near  approach  of  any  calamity,  but  to  watch  and  be 
sober.  So  again,  when  he  says,  "  They,"  that  is, 
those  who  were  in  this  state  of  careless  security, 
"  should  say  peace  and  safety,  and  that  then  sudden 
destruction  would  come  upon  them  as  upon  a  woman 
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with  child,  and  that  they  should  not  escape."  It 
was  hardly  possible  to  make  use  of  language  more 
Appropriate  to  the  near  approach  of  some  great 
national  calamity. 

When,  therefore,  the  apostle  says,  "Now,  con- 
cerning the  times  and  the  seasons,"  we  think  it  \b 
in  a  high  degree  probable,  independent  of  any  cri- 
tical examination  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in 
Acts  i.  7,  to  which  his  language  is  generally  referred, 
that  he  was  about  to  describe — not  the  end  of  the 
world,  or  the  general  judgment,  mentioned  in  the 
close  of  the  preceding  chapter — ^but  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  There  is  so  striking  a  reference  to 
some  great  national  calamity,  that  it  has  been  thongH 
even  by  those  who  imagine  the  apostle  to  have 
been  treating  of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  he  inter* 
weaves  with  it  a  reference  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  But  Dr.  Benson  has  veiy  judiciously 
observed,  that  "  particular  expressions,  in  any  author, 
may  be  variously  applied,  when  detached  from  their 
connection  ;  the  current  of  the  apostle's  discourse 
here,  however,  is  concerning  only  one  grand  and 
signal  day,"* 

♦  See  Nisbett  on  "  The  Triumphs  of  Christianity,"  pp.  179- 
192. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

**  Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
JesoB  Christ,  and  our  gathering  together  unto  him,  that  ye  bo 
not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by 
word,  nor  by  letter,  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at 
hand.  Let  no  man  deceiye  you  by  any  moans ;  for  that  day  ahnll 
not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away  firtit,  and  that  man  of 
sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition,"  etc. — Ver.  1 — 12. 

This  passage,  like  the  one  just  noticed,  has  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  many  eminent  scholars, 
and  there  is  none  about  the  meaning  of  which  their 
opinions  havo  been  more  divided.  The  titles  of 
"  the  man  of  sin,"  and  "  the  son  of  perdition,"  havo 
been  given — to  the  leaders  of  the  factious  Jews, 
who  revolted  from  the  Romans  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem — to  Caius  Caligula,  a  merciless 
tyrant — to  the  emperor  Titus,  the  delight  of  man- 
kind—  to  Simon  Magus — to  the  Gnostics — to 
Mahomet — nay,  to  the  bright  luminaries  of  the 
Reformation,  John  Wicklif  and  Martin  Luther, 

Now,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  chapter  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  the  coming  of  Christ,"  in  the  first  verse, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  page,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  it 
to  his  coming  in  judgment  upon  the  Jews,  than  to 
His  coming  in  glory  to  judge  the  world. 
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In  addition,  it  may  be  noted  that  our  Lord's  pre- 
diction concerning  the  true  nature  of  His  coming,  as 
the  Messiah,  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  was  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  disciples,  "  What  shall  be  the  sign 
of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world,''  or 
age  ?  that  is,  of  His  coming  as  the  Messiah. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  our 
Lord's  language  upon  that  occasion,  and  that  of 
Paul,  here  : — 

"  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you see  that  ye 

be  not  troubled." — Matt.  xxiv.  4,  6. 

**  Now  we  beseech  you,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  Bdndi 
or  be  troubled.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means."— 
—2  Thess.  ii.  1—3. 

In  the  Grospels,  the  question  of  the  disciples  is, 
"  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming  ? "  In  the 
epistle,  the  apostle's  language  is,  "  Now  we  beseech 
you  concerning  the  coming  of  Christ."  And  the 
caution  in  both  is  almost  the  same.  The  lan- 
guage, therefore,  and  the  subject  are  so  strikingly 
the  same,  that  scarcely  a  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  the  one  has  an  immediate  and  direct  reference 
to  the  other,  even  though  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fact  could  be  produced.  But  when  to  this  it  is 
added,  that  our  Lord,  in  a  very  particular  and 
earnest  manner,  spoke  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  declarative  of  the  true  nature  of  His 
coming  as  the  Messiah,  and  particularly  pointed  out 
the  signs  of  its  approach,  in  order  that  they  should 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  should  be  living  at  the  time,  saying,  in  the 
most  impressive  language,  ''Behold,  I  have  told 
you  before,"  there  can  hardly  exist  a  doubt  that  by 
the  coming  of  Christ,   in  the  passage  under  con- 
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uderatioDy  the  apostle  had  an  immediate  reference 
\o  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  as  he  had  also  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  his  former  epistle. 

Bishop  Newton  asks,  what  occasion  there  was  to 
idmonish  the  Thessalonians  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  ?  Or  why  they  should  be  under  such 
igitations  and  terrors  upon  that  account  ?  What 
x>nnection  had  Macedonia  with  Judea,  or  Thessa- 
ionica  with  Jerusalem  ?  What  share  were  the 
Christian  converts  to  have  in  the  calamities  of  the 
rebellious  and  unbelieving  Jews ;  and  why  should 
they  not  rather  have  been  comforted  than  troubled 
sit  the  punishment  of  their  inveterate  enemies  ?  The 
mswer  is,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
m  event  in  which  all  Christians,  however  remote 
Tom  it,  were  materially  and  deeply  interested,  if 
mly  as  a  prediction,  in  which  the  credit  of  the 
lutiior  of  their  religion  was  at  stake.  It  was,  in 
act,  the  crowning  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
lianity,  and  a  complete  decision  of  the  important 
jontroversy,  on  which  the  whole  gospel  history  is 
bunded,  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  Messiah's 
character.  And  while  that  event  remained  unac- 
somplished,  that  controversy  could  not,  with  strict 
jropriety,  be  said  to  be  decided  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Jortin 
>bserves,  *'  Christ  had  foretold  it  so  expressly  that 
f  he  had  failed,  his  religion  could  not  have  sup- 
ported itself." 

But,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  something 
>ractical  in  the  passage.  The  apostle,  having 
Guarded  the  Thessalonians  against  the  deceptions  of 
;heir  adversaries,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be 
tgitated  by  their  false  insinuations,  goes  on  to  correct 
ihem,  by  telling  them  that  '^  that  day,"  viz.,  the  day 
)f  Christ,  or  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
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would  not  come  except  there  came  ak  apostacy,  or 
a  falling  awaj^  first.  What  was  that  ?  Not  a  reli- 
gious but  a  civil  apostacj,  or  falling  awaji  which 
our  Lord,  in  His  prediction  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  and  most 
remarkable  signs  of  its  approach. 

Josephus,  the  historian  of  the  Jewish  war,  speak- 
ing upon  this  subject,  sajs,  ^'  That  coming  from 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  he  found  thek  the 
beginnings  of  innovations,  and  many  much  addicted 
to  apostacj  from  the  Roman  government."  Again, 
he  says,  "One,  Justus,  provoked  the  people  to  apoB- 
tacj,  or  rebellion ;"  and  what  is  particularly  remark- 
able is,  that  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  war,  which 
ended  in  their  destruction,  to  the  Jews'  expectation 
of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  ^'  That  which  chiefly 
excited  the  Jews  to  the  war  was  an  ambiguous 
prophecy,  which  was  also  found  in  their  sacred 
books,  that  at  that  time,  some  one  within  their 
country  should  arise  that  should  obtain  the  empire 
of  the  world/' 

Then,  in  connection  with  this  apostacy,  "the  man 
of  sin  "  was  to  be  revealed ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  apostle,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  denominates  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  the 
common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  says  they  were 
filling  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  as  a 
vessel  or  measure  is  filled  up,  till  it  can  hold  no 
more.  In  like  manner  our  Lord,  having  pronounced 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  nation  the  severest 
woes,  on  account  of  their  abominable  crimes,  says, 
almost  in  the  very  same  language  (Matt,  xxiii.  32), 
"  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fathers ; "  thai 
is,  as  the  context  plainly  implies,  of  the  iniquities  of 
your  fathers. 
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Nor  does  the  depravity  of  the  Jews,  as  a  uatioD, 
t4>pear  from  the  Christian  records  onlj  ;  for  Jose- 
phuSy  who  had  sufficient  means  of  knowing  them 
welly  confirms,  in  the  fullest  manner,  what  has  been 
there  said  of  them.  The  passage  alluded  to  deserves 
a  place  here,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
present  subject,  and  more  especially  as  he  seems  to 
have  had  in  view  the  vindication  of  the  conduct  of 
Providence,  in  the  destruction  which  came  upon 
them.  "  To  give  a  particular  account  of  all  their 
iniquities  were  endless.  Thus  much,  in  general, 
may  suffice  to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  city  which 
suffered  such  miseries,  nor  a  race  of  men,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  which  so  abounded  in 
wickedness.  I  verily  believe  that  if  the  Romans 
had  delayed  to  destroy  these  wicked  wretches,  the 
city  would  either  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth,  or  overwhelmed  by  the  water,  or  struck  with 
fire  from  heaven,  as  another  Sodom;  for  it  produced 
a  far  more  impious  generation  than  those  who 
suffered  such  punishments." 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he 
says,  '^  That  was,  indeed,  a  time  fruitful  of  all  sorts 
of  wickedness  among  the  Jews;  so  that  no  evil 
whatever  was  left  unpractised.  It  is  impossible  for 
man  to  contrive  any  new  wickedness,  which  was 
not  then  committed.  All  were  corrupt  in  their 
private  and  public  character.  They  strove  to 
exceed  each  other  in  impiety  toward  God,  and 
injustice  toward  their  neighbour.  The  great  men 
oppressed  the  people  ;  and  the  people  strove  to  ruin 
them.  The  former  were  ambitious  of  dominion  and 
power;  the  latter  had  an  insatiable  thirst  of  violence 
and  plunder." 
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With  a  view  to  tlie  extreme  enormity  of  their 
crimes,  and  under  a  deep  impression  of  the  flagi- 
tiousness  of  their  whole  character  as  a  nation^  the 
apostle  appears  to  have  personified  them,  and  to 
have  represented  them  as  a  man  of  sin — as  one 
whose  whole  composition  was  sin^  and  nothing  else. 
And  if  Josephus's  account  of  them  be  not  over- 
charged,— and  that  it  is  not,  is  pretty  evident  from 
the  gospel  history, —  this  language  was  not  too 
strong.  And  as  sin  and  punishment  are  naturally 
enough  connected  together  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  contemplate  them,  especially  when  arrived  at 
such  an  enormous  height,  the  apostle  appears  to 
have  carried  on  the  personification  under  the  rela- 
tive idea  of  a  "  son  of  perdition  " — one  devoted  to 
destruction,  and  the  natural  offspring  of  such  a 
parent — agreeably  to  what  he  said  of  them  in  his 
former  epistle, — that "  wrath  was  coming  upon  them 
to  the  uttermost." 

"  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast,  and  hold  the 
traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by 
word  or  our  epistle  "  (ver.  15.)  Here  the  standing 
fast  appears,  most  unquestionably,  to  be  opposed  to 
the  being  shaken  in  mind  or  troubled,  as  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  second  verse  ;  and  the  traditions 
in  which  they  were  to  stand  fast  seem  evidently 
to  be  those  relating  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  or  to 
the  predictions  of .  our  Lord  concerning  the  true 
nature  of  His  coming  as  the  Messiah,  or  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Now,  what  is  all  this, 
asks  Mr.  Nisbett,  but  very  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  what  the  apostle  has  said  to  remove 
the  anxiety  of  the  Thessalonians,  and  to  enable  them 
to  stand  fast,  were  not,  as  has  been  supposed  new 
predictions  of  very  distant  events  ;    but  merely  a 
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'epetition  of  the  predictions  of  our  Lord  concern ing 
he  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  together  with  such 
additional  circumstances  relative  to  the  character  of 
he  Jews  as  had  fallen  under  the  apostle's  ol^^rva- 
ion,  and  which  the  Thessalonians  most  unquestion- 
bly  had  an  interest  in,  if  onlj  as  proofs  of  the  truth 
,nd  integrity  of  our  Saviour's  character  as  a  true 
)rophet  of  God.* 

•  See  Niflbett's  <'  Triumphs  of  Christiaiiity,*'  pp.  193—224. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

'*  Neither  give  Heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealogies^  which 
minister  questions." — Ver.  4. 

These  fables  and  endless  genealogies  are  thougH 
bj  Doddridge  and  others,  to  be  Jewish  tables  of 
lineal  descent,  which  gave  rise  to  endless  disputes; 
but  we  think,  with  Huther,  that  the  fables  of  Paulaie 
the  Gnostic  inventions  of  the  JSons;  the  genealogiest 
the  lists  of  their  succession,  which  were  endless  and 
Godless.  Thus  Irenseus  and  TertuUian  understand 
the  passage  ;  and,  as  Hawes  observes,  Paul  opposes 
to  these  Gnostic  isons  the  true  consideration  of  the 
ceons,  in  ver.  17.  The  more  inquisitive  Jews  at 
that  time  mixed  freely  with  the  Gentiles.  Paul 
does  not  find  fault  with  civil  genealogies ;  but  pre- 
fixes yh^/e^,  a  term  inconsistent  with  genealogies  of 
families,  which  were  certainly  not  fabulous.* 

*'  Knowing  this,  that  the  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man, 
hut  for  the  lawless  and  disohedient/'  etc. — ^Ver.  9. 

On  the  meaning  of  this  passage  there  is  mucli 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  commentators.  But 
better  than  any  of  them  is  Wesley's  view  of  the 
passage,  who  translates,  ^'  does  not  lie  against  a 
righteous  man.'*     Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  agrees  with 

*  **  Critical  English  Testament/'  in  loco.    See  also  pp.  263- 
266,  ante. 
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ohn  Weslejy  remarks  that  the  law  does  not  lie 
gainst  a  righteous  man,  because  he  does  not  tranS' 
ress  it ;  but  it  lies  against  the  wicked  ;  for  such  as 
le  apostle  mentions  have  broken  it,  and  grievously 
K),  and  are  condemned  by  ii.  The  word  lies,  refers 
>  the  custom  of  writing  laws  on  boards,  and  hang- 
ig  them  up  in  public  places,  within  reach  of  any 
lan,  that  Hiey  might  be  read  by  all :  thus  all  would 
ee  against  whom  the  law  lay, 

CHAPTEE  IL 

"  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  and  lie  not." — ^Vcr.  7. 

T  is  according  to  the  Hebrew  style  to  express  a 
hing  both  affirmatively  and  negatively,  when  they 
iesire  to  give  it  great  force  and  emphasis.  In  John 
,  20,  the  same  thing  is  expressed  three  times,  once 
legatively  and  twice  affirmatively.  ^'  He  confessed, 
nd  denied  not;  but  confessed."  He  was  so  just 
.nd  modest  as  to  confess  and  not  deny  the  truth  ; 
nd  what  He  confessed  was  this,  that  He  was  not 
he  Messiah.  So  Paul,  in  the  text,  says,  ^'I  speak 
he  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not,"  which  is  a  solemn  and 
leasonable  repetition,  proper  to  convince  Timothy 
»f  his  pious  zeal  and  authority.* 

CHAPTER  V. 

«  Some  men's  sins  are  open  beforehand,  going  before  to  judg- 
lent :  and  some  men  they  follow  after.  Likewise  also  the  good 
rorks  of  some  are  manifest  beforehand;  and  they  that  are  other- 
nse  cannot  be  hid." — ^Yer.  24,  25, 

>OME  ancients  and  moderns  think  this  passage  is  to 
>e  taken  in  a  general  way  of  the  judgment  of  God. 

*  Blackwall's  <^Sacied  Classics/'  p.  60. 
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Others  refer  it  to  the  ecclesiastical  censares.  Others, 
again,  as  Chrysostom  and  the  Greek  commentaton 
(and,  indeed,  most  eminent  moderns),  take  it  to 
relate  solely  to  the  ordination  mentioned  at  ver.  22. 
This  interpretation,  which  alone  hears  the  stamp  of 
truth,  sajs  Bloomfield,  is  well  expressed  hj  Whitbj. 
Bosenmiiller  observes  that  hamartiai  signifies  the 
report  of  the  sins,  as  pisHs  the  report  of  faith, 
1  Thess.  i.  8. 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

''Ayoiding  pro&ne  and  Tain  babblings,  and  oppoattioiu  d 
science  falsely  so  called."— Yer.  20. 

Babbabous  words  were  in  former  times  used  bj 
the  Magi ;  thej  were  said  to  be  possessed  of  ft 
magical  power,  though  in  reality  thej  had  none, 
but  were  worthless.  The  reference  seems  to  be  to 
the  ioizards,  who,  in  Isa.  viii.  19,  are  said  to  "  peep 
and  to  mutter;"  and,  as  Hawes  observes,  Paul  has 
substituted  for  kenologountos,  a  word  of  greater 
significance,  henophOnias  ;  adding,  that/>Ao;i^,  a  voices 
indicates  vehemence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  That  good  thing  which  was  committed  unto  thee,  keep  hy 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  ua."— Ver.  14. 

It  is  strange  that  anj  commentator  should  havo 
tinderstood  that  bj  the  good  thing  here,  the  apostle 
meant  a  holy  disposition.  It  is  undoubtedly  that 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse — "  the  form  of 
soand  words/'  that  is,  wholesome  doctrine. 

CHAPTER  II. 

**  NeTertheless,  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having 
this  seal :  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his." — Yer.  19. 

The  apostle  here  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
metaphor  in  his  mind  as  he  had  in  Eph.  ii.  19 — 22, 
where  the  church,  comprising  all  believers,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  building  fitly  framed  together,  rising 
into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,  for  a  habitation  of 
God,  through  the  Spirit,  the  foundation  of  it  being 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  and  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
the  chief  corner-stone.  Amongst  the  teachers  or 
prophets  of  whom  Paul  here  speaks  to  Timothy, 
some  had  erred  from  the  truth,  and  were  teaching 
false  doctrines — nevertheless,  the  edifice  would  not 
be  thereby  overthrown  ;  the  foundation  stands  sure, 
baying  this  inscription :  "  The  Lord  knoweth,  or 
distinguishethf  them  that  are  his."  Tliat  the  word 
sphragis  is  often  used  to  signify  an  inscription,  is 
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beyond  doubt ;  and  the  allusion  seems  to  be 
custom  of  engraving  inscriptions,  as  also  the 
of  the  persons  by  whom  and  the  purposes  for 
the  building  is  erected,  and  depositing  them 
foundation.      Dr.  Whitby  supposes  that  the 
**  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his  own," 
peculiar  reference  to  the  apostles,  in  opposit 
heretical  teachers,  and  that  it  alludes  to  Numi 
6,  Sept. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

''  Unto  the  piire  all  things  are  pure :  but  unto  them  that  are 
defiled  and  unbelieying  is  nothing  pure,"  etc. — Ver.  16. 

Valpt  has  thus  given  the  sense  of  the  passage  : 
'^A  Gentile  convert,  who  lives  up  to  the  faith  and 
precepts  of  Christianity,  is  clean  and  pure  in  the 
light  of  God  ;  while  thej  who  presume  so  much 
apon  their  distinctions,  render  themselves  incapable, 
by  their  obstinate  infidelity  and  immoralities,  to 
perform  any  acceptable  service  to  God." 

CHAPTER  III. 

^  "  A  man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admoni- 
ion  reject;  knowing  that  he  that  is  such,  is  subverted,  and 
nnneth,  being  condemned  of  himself." — ^Yer.  10,  11. 

On  the  meaning    of  this  passage  there   has   been 
much  discussion.     "A  heretic,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense,''  says  Mr.  Bloomfield,  with   the  generality  of 
commentators,  "  is  one  who  takes  up  any  doctrine 
)r  doctrines  in  opposition  to  the  fundamental  truths 
)f  the  Christian  religion."     And  he  intimates  that 
he  could  say  much  more  upon   the  subject,  but  that 
it  would   be   thought   out   of  place    in   a  body  of 
scriptural    annotation.       But    Wesley    has    rightly 
observed,   tba^    this    ''popish  sense"    o?  \\i^  ^at^> 
ihboagb  it  crept,   with   many  other    t\x\Tv«9»,   ^w\"^ 
to  the  church,  baa  no  shadow  of  fouwOialvoiv,  ^\\^v^et 
roz.  jii.  P  ^  ^^^ 
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in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  This  is  the 
onlj  place  in  the  whole  Scripture,  he  remarks,  where 
the  word  heretic  occurs  ;  and  here  it  evidently 
means,  a  man  that  obstinately  persists  in  contending 
about  foolish  questions^  and  thereby  occasions  strife 
and  animosities,  schisms  and  parties  in  the  Church. 
This,  and  this  alone,  is  a  heretic^  in  the  Scriptare 
sense.  Such  an  one  is  perverted  in  his  heart,  at 
least,  and  convinced  in  his  own  conscience  that  he 
acts  wrong.  Nor  is  the  learned  critic,  we  think, 
more  accurate  in  defining  the  meaning  of  the  word 
schism^  which,  in  his  annotation  upon  this  passage^ 
he  states  to  be  ^'  a  separation  from  the  rest  of 
Christians,  on  account  of  these  hereties^^^  The  onlj 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  word 
schism  occurs,  with  reference  to  the  church,  are 
1  Cor.  i.  10  ;  xi.  18  ;  xii.  25  ;  and  in  eadi  of 
them  it  will  be  found  to  denote  alienation  of  afiec- 
tion  among  the  members  of  the  same  body  ;  or 
divisions  in  a  church,  and  not  separation  from  it. 
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'^  Healing  of  thy  lore  and  faiih,  which  thou  hast  toward  the 
Lvd  Jeeus,  and  toward  all  tainta." — ^Ver.  5. 

Such  a  transposition  of  words  as  that  in  the  text 
is  by^no  means  unnsual  in  even  the  best  Greek 
authors.  Rendered  according  to  the  usage  in  our 
own  language  it  should  be  :  ^'  Hearing  of  thy  love 
to  all  saintSy  and  the  faitb  which  thou  hast  in  the 
Lord  Jesus.** 

It  is  one  of  those  cross  references  so  common  in 
the  Scriptures,^  the  first  clause  having  reference  to 
the  fourth  and  the  second  to  the  third,  and  there 
being  a  common  reference  to  both. 

(   thy  love 
TT      •         f  J  thy  faith 

°         J  in  the  Lord  Jesus 

V  to  all  saints. 

*  See  yoL  L  p.  320,  seq. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*'  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  diyers  manners  spake  in 
times  past  unto  the  fauiers  by  the  prophets," — ^Yer.  1. 

**  At  sundry  times  ;"  that  is,  literalljy  by  manif 
gradual  stages ;  and  it  refers,  no  doubt,  to  every 
kind  of  revelation,  whether  spoken  or  otherwise 
given,  but  especially  to  Hie  prophecies  concerning 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  which  shone  brighter  and 
brighter  unto  the  perfect  daj.  The  Messiah^  as 
foretold  in  the  prophetic* roll,  is  first  represented 
in  general  terms,  as  the  Seed  of  the  woman.  It  is 
then  predicted  that  he  shall  descend  from  Shem. 
if'rom  among  the  sous  of  Shem  Abraham  is  selected; 
from  the  sons  of  Abraham  Isaac  is  chosen ;  of  the 
two  sons  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  the  younger,  obtains  the 
blessing;  from  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  Judah  is 
announced  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Deliverer  of  man; 
and  from  all  the  numerous  descendants  of  Judah  it 
is  at  length  predicted  that  the  Messiah  shall  spring 
from  the  line  of  David.  By  these  gradual  revela- 
tions the  Providence  of  God  perpetually  kept  up 
attention,  and  preserved  the  faith  of  man  in  the 
expected  Mediator;  and  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  was 
eminently  useful  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  pious 
Israelites  in  those  gloomy  seasons  of  bondage  and 
distress  which  began  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  and 
continued  at  intervals  to  the  desti'uction  of  their 
state  and  polity, 
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*'  Who  being  the  brightnefls  of  his  ftlory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  tilings  by  the  word  of 
liis  power,  when  he  had  by  hirns^  purged  our  sins,  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  — ^Yer.  3. 

Professor  Staart  says,  "  it  God  be  represented  to 
us  under  the  image  of  splendour,  or  a  luminary,  the 
source  of  light ;  then  is  Christ  the  radiance  of  that 
splendour^  or  the  light  emitted  from  that  luminarj. 
That  is,  as  a  luminous  body  becomes  perceptible  in 
consequence  of  the  light  radiated  from  it,  so  God 
has  manifested,   or  exhibited  himself,  to  us,  in  the 
person  of  His  Son.   To  the  same  purpose,  John  says, 
*  No  man  has  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only-be- 
gotten Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  ho 
hath  revealed  him '  (John  i.  18).     So  again,  *•  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father '  (ch.  xiv. 
9)  ;    and   again,    ^  He  that  seeth    me,    seeth    him 
that  sent  me'  (ch.  xii.  45).     In  Col.  i.  15,  Christ 
is  called  ^  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,'  that  is, 
he  by  whom  the  invisible  God  is,  as  it  were,  pre- 
sented to  our  inspection.     In  him,  God  has  exhi- 
bited to  men  the  perfections  of  his  character,  that 
is,  has   exhibited   the   glory  of  himself,  which   is 
figuratively  used  to  designate  the  divine  perfections. 
So  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  the  divine  perfections  as  displayed  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ — a  phrase  of  the  like  nature 
with  that  in  the  text.  Again  ;  if  God  be  represented 
under  the  image  of  substance,  or  essence,  then  is 
Christ  the  development  of  that  substance  to  our  view ; 
he  is  the  image,  representation  or  delineation  of  it. 
As  an  image  upon  a  coin  presents  the  exact  lineaments 
of  the  stamp  which  made  it,  so  does  Christ  present 
'the  likeness  of  the  Father  ;  that  is,  reveals  to  us,  in 
his  person  and  work,  just  and  proper  views  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Father. 
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*^  That  both  expridssions  are  to  be  understood 
Hguratively,  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  for  Grod  is  not, 
in  a  literal  sense,  splendour,  or  a  luminous  sub* 
stance  ;  nor  is  his  substance,  or  being,  in  itself  con- 
sidered— that  is,  physically  or  metaphysically  con- 
sidered— capable  of  being  represented  to  oursenses."*^ 

"  The  right  hand."  This  being  mostly  used  ui 
giving  and  receiving,  the  most  honourable  place 
near  princes  and  other  great  personages  has  always 
been  on  that  side.  And,  with  reference,  it  woald 
appear,  to  this  custom,  the  exaltation  of  our  Saviour 
is  often  spoken  of  as  his  being  at  the  right-hand  of 
God ;  in  the  text  it  is  **  the  right-hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high."  No  one  can  interpret  this 
literally^  as  if  the  Majesty  on  high  had  parts- 
arms  and  hands-*although  these  are  metaphorically 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures.  But  as  God — who  is, 
in  his  own  nature,  invisible — "  whom  no  man  hath 
seen,  or  can  see  " — was  said  to  appear,  or  to  be  seen, 
when  there  was  a  shechinah,  or  an  illustrious  dis- 
play of  his  glory,  so,  in  like  manner,  he  is  spoken 
of  in  heaven,  as  there  making  a  more  extraordi- 
nary display  of  His  glory.  This  is  here  called 
the  Majesty ;  and  of  that  we  may  conceive  of  a 
right  and  left  hand,  or  side  (Acts  vii.  55,  56).  And 
on  the  right  hand  of  this  glory  is  our  Redeemer. 
In  Heb.  viii.  1,  the  expression  is  varied, — "  Who 
is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens;"  and  by  comparing  that 
passage  with  this,  we  are  led  to  interpret  the  words 
on  high,  as  importing  the  same  as  in  the  heavens^ 
that  is,  in  the  high  or  heavenly  places  ;  which 
might  be  rendered,  "  among  the  high  beings,"  that 

*  Stuart,  in  ioeo, 
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is,  the  angels,  by  whom  the  display  of  the  divine 
glory  used  to  be  made  on  earth,  and  is  probably 
made  in  the  heavens.  But  our  Saviour  is  exalted 
above  the  most  glorious  of  these;  as  Peter  says 
(1  Epis.  iii.  22)  **  Who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is 
on  the  right  hand  of  Grod ;  angels  and  authorities 
and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  him." 

''  Therefore  Grod,  eteti  thv  Ood,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the 
(ol  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows." — ^Yer.  9. 

The  anointing  with  oil  denotes  the  conferring  of 
regal  power  and  authority,  as  kings  used  to  be 
anointed  (Ps.  ii.  6).  And  as  the  anointing  of  a 
king  was  a  solemnity  of  great  joy  and  triumph,  no 
the  vastness  of  the  authority  bestowed  upon  Christ, 
after  his  resurrection,  when  he  was  made  both  Lord 
and  Christ  (Acts  ii.  36),  must  render  the  joy  of  it  more 
abundant.  Whence  "  the  oil  of  gladness  ''  is  here 
mentioned,  and  the  gladness  of  the  solemnity  is 
spoken  of  as  extraordinary. 

The  words  are  quoted  from  Ps.  xlv.  6,  7,  the 
whole  of  which  evidently  relates  to  the  Messiah, 
as  mediatorial  King,  McLean  has  a  good  note 
here.  He  says  "  It  was  God  in  the  person 
of  the  Father,  who  conferred  this  high  reward 
[consecration  to  the  kingly  office]  upon  His  incar- 
nate Son,  now  begotten  from  the  dead.  He  is 
called  his  God,  not  to  point  out  the  original  supe- 
riority of  the  Father  to  the  Son  in  the  Godhead,  but 
in  relation  to  the  economy  of  redemption,  in  which 
Christ  is  constituted  the  King  and  federal  Head  of 
the  church.  In  this  view,  the  Father  is  his  God, 
and  is  frequently  termed,  *  The  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  and  in  him  the  God  and 
Father  of  all  his  brethren,   whom  He  represents. 
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(See  John    xx.  17;  2  Cor.  xi.  31;  Eph.  i.  3,  17; 
1  Pet.  i.  3.)" 

"But  the  chief  design  of  the  apostle,"  he  adds, 
"  in  citing  this  passage,  is  to  set  forth  Christ's  pre- 
eminence, in  his  exalted  state,  ahove  all  that  were 
ever  employed  in  the  service  and  rale  of  the  church, 
whether  angels  or  men,  and  who  are  here  termed  hk 
fellows,  associateSy  or  partners :  *  Thy  God  hath 
exalted  thee  above  thy  fellows.'  By  this  term,  the 
apostle  must  chieHy  have  understood  angelic  rulers; 
for  he  is  proving  Christ's  superiority  to  these.  But 
in  what  sense  can  they  be  termed  his  fellows  or 
partner sf  Not  in  respect  of  his  natural  and  ori- 
ginal dignity;  for  they  are  creatures  (Col.  i.  16). 
Nor  are  they  his  partners  in  the  power  and  dominion 
conferred  upon  him  at  his  resurrection  ;  for  then 
He  was  anointed  above  them;  angels,  authorities, 
and  powers  being  made  subject  to  him  (1  Pet.  iii. 
22).  But  as  angels  were  formerly  vested  with 
power  and  authority  as  God's  ministers,  particularly 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Israel, 
so  they  may  be  termed  Christ's  yeZ/otr^,  not  in  point 
of  equality,  but  in  similarity  of  office;  and  in  this 
sense,  their  prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  may  also  be 
so  called."* 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  For    if  the  word  spoken    by  angels  was  stedfast,"  etc.— 
Ver.  2. 

A  DiB^FicuLTY  has  been  felt  in  comparing  these 
words  with  Exod.  xx.  1,  19,  22;  Deut.  v.  4;  in 
which  places  God  himself  is  said  to  have  proclaimed 
the  law  to  Israel.  To  dispose  of  this  discrepancy, 
various  methods  have  been  adopted,  at  the  expense 

*  ^I'Lcan's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  37. 
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of  great  labour,  and  nve  thiuk  to  little  purpose  ;  for, 
surely,  we  may  apply  the  same  maxim  to  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  as  is  applied  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  human  laws — what  one  does  by  another, 
he  does  himself.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident^  as 
professor  Stuart  remarks,  than  that  the  sacred 
writers  have  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner 
which  recognises  this  principle  (Comp.  2  Sam.xxiv. 
7;   1  Chron.  xxi.  1;  Exod.  iv.  21;   viii.  15,  etc.)* 

**  For  unto  the  angels  hath  he  not  put  in  subjection  the  world 
to  come  whereof  we  speak.*' — ^Ver.  5. 

The  abrupt  transition  from  one  subject  to 
another,  observable  at  the  opening  of  this  verse,  is 
apparent  to  every  reader ;  and  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Pierce  in  connecting  it  with  the  close  of  the 
first  chapter,  and  reading  the  first  four  verses  of 
this  chapter  as  a  parenthesis. 

Some  commentators  think  that  by  "  the  world 
to  come,"  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  is  meant  the 
heavenly  country  which  was  promised  to  Abraham 
and  his  spiritual  seed,  and  which  may  properly  be 
termed  the  world  to  come.  But  it  should  be 
observed,  says  M*Lean,  that  the  word  rendered  the 
worlds  frequently  signifies  the  habitable  world  ;  and 
it  sometimes  means  the  universal  monarchies  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and 
Roman  (See  Isa.  xiii.  5,  9;  xiv.  26;  Luke  ii.  1; 
Rev.  iii.  10).  In  this  place,  he  remarks,  it  evi- 
dently signifies  that  kingdom  which  the  God  of 
heaven  was  to  set  up,  and  which,  from  a  small 
beginning,  was  to  consume  and  succeed  to  all  the 
former  kingdoms,  and  fill  the  whole  earth  (Dan.  ii. 

♦  Professor  Stuart  has  devoted  an  Excursus  to  a  review  of  this 
subject,  in  which  he  defends  the  principle  above  assumed,  vol.  ii. 
347—350. 
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44;  Til.  26,  27).  And  it  is  termed  the  world  to 
come,  be  adds,  conformablj  to  the  Jewish  manner  of 
styling  it,  while  it  was  yet  future.  It  is  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and 
primarily  signifies  the  gospel-state. 

'^  But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  fhe 
angels,  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour; 
that  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for  eyery  man." 
— Ver.  9. 

This  passage  is  somewhat  difficult.  Stuart  inter- 
prets it  thus,  for  which  he  assigns  conclusive  reasons: 
"  But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  but  little  inferior 
to  the  angels,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  on 
account  of  the  suffering  of  death,  after  that  He  had, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death  for  all  men,"  that  is, 
for  Jew  and  Gentile.  '^  Two  objections  against  the 
superiority  of  Christ  over  angels,"  he  remarks,  "were 
naturally  urged  by  the  unbelieving  Jews  upon  the 
believing  ones.  (1.)  Christ  was  a  man.  (2.)  He 
suffered  an  ignominious  death.  To  the  first,  the 
apostle  replied  in  the  quotation  which  precedes,  and 
on  which  he  is  commenting.  But  in  doing  this,  he 
also  suggests  the  consideration,  that  the  death  of 
Jesus,  so  far  from  proving  his  condition  to  be 
inferior  to  that  of  the  angels,  was  immediately  con- 
nected with  His  exaltation  to  glory,  and  with  the 
salvation  of  the  world." 

This  method  of  interpreting  the  verse  frees  us 
from  great  embarrassments,  and  the  sentiment 
becomes  plain  and  apposite.  "  Jesus  did  indeed 
take  on  Him  our  nature,  and  suffer  in  it ;  but  His 
sufferings  were  the  means  of  advancing  Him  to 
supreme  dignity,  after  He  had  by  them  procured 
salvation  for  t1[ie  \i\rpMJv  tw!.^.  '^^  ^ss^%^  then,  as 
the  highest  glory  ^aa  ^ioi^i^^^a^^^"^  ^^-^wi.  ^^  ^njSss^ 
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inga  of  Jesus,  and  the  salyation  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
was  accomplished  hj  it,  surelj  the  death  of  Christ 
can  never  prove  that  he  is  inferior  to  the  angels.*' 
In  this  way,  all  the  reasoning  seems  apposite  to  the 
purpose. 

'*  He  that  sanotifieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified." — Ycr.  11. 

^^  He  that  expiates,  and  they  who  are  expiated  bj 
him ;"  the  context  not  onlj  justifies  but  demands 
this  interpretation  of  the  word  hagiazo. 

•  "  Destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  de^-il." 
— Ver.  14. 

It  is  plain,  says  Bloomfield,  that  this  expression 
cannot  be  used  of  the  devil,  except  improprie,  and 
in  a  certain  respect.  But  on  the  force  of  the 
allusion  commentators  differ.  Some  think  that  the 
apostle  refers  to  the  common  opinion  among  the 
Jews,  that  a  certain  evil  angel,  whom  they  called 
the  angel  of  death,  and  to  whom  they  gave  the 
name  o£  AsmodtBus,  or  Sammael,  presided  over  death. 
Others  suppose  that  to  the  devil  is  really  delegated 
the  power  to  inflict  the  sentence  of  natural  death ; 
while  others,  again,  conceive  that  there  is  only  an 
allusion  to  the  history  of  the  fall,  in  which  trans- 
action the  devil  was  the  agent  who  introduced  sin, 
and  its  necessary  consequence,  death  (see  John 
viii.  44).  Preferable,  however,  to  either  of  these 
interpretations  seems  that  of  Stuart,  who  translates, 
him  who  has  a  deadly  power;  which  renders  all  the 
speculations  about  the  power  of  the  devil  to  inflict 
the  sentence 'of  death  upon  men  unnecessary;  and 
equally  so,  all  the  efibrts  to  show  what  the  rabbins 
have  taught  about  Sammael,  the  angel  of  death. 

That  a  deadly  power,  that  is,  a  poYreT  oi  \^^^\tv^ 
men  to  bid,  and  consequently  of  brm^m"  Vl^eo^  wcl^^k^ 
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sentence  of  spiritual  death,  is  ascribed  to  Satan  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  sufficiently  plain  (see  Jolm 
xvi.  11;  xii.  31;  xiv.  30;  Eph.  ii.  2;  vi.  12;  Col. 
ii.  16;  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  etc.)  In  1  John  iii.  8,  is  a 
passage  of  the  same  tenor  as  this  :  To  render  nM 
the  deadly  power  of  Satan;  that  is,  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  it  in  bringing  men  to  incur  the  sentence  of 
spiritual  death;  that  is,  to  redeem  them  from  the 
effects  of  such  a  sentence,  or  to  redeem  them  from 
the  curse  of  the  law  (Gal.  iii.  13 ;  compare  Bom.  v. 
9,  seq. ;  1  Thess.  i.  10).  Even  the  temporal  con- 
sequences of  death  are  removed  by  Christ  (1  Cor. 
XV.  21,  26,  45,  52,  seq.)  Thus  interpreted,  we 
have  a  plain  sense  of  the  passage,  and  one  analogous 
to  numerous  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.*  By  the 
phrase  katargedy  which  we  render  to  destroy,  is 
evidently  meant  to  subdue,  to  deprive  of  power;  a 
sense  in  which  it  often  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  Wherefore,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  caUing, 
consider  the  apostle  and  high  priest  of  our  profession,  Christ 
Jesus ;  who  was  faithful  to  him  that  appointed  him,  as  also  Hoses 
was  faithful  in  all  his  house." — ^Ver.  1,  2. 

That  is,  Jesus  was  faithful  to  Him  who  made  him 
the  apostle  and  hi^h  priest  of  our  profession.  In  the 
same  manner  it  is  said,  ^'  Who  maketh  his  angels 
spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire"  (i.  7). 
Some  have  rejected  this  epistle  because  it  spejaks  of 
Christ  as  MADE,  or  rather  of  the  Father  as 
MAKINGr  Christ ;  but  had  they  considered  what  it 
was  that  Christ  was  made,  says  Sykes,  t.e.,  the 
apostle  and  high  priest  of  our  profession  ;  or  that 
the  apostle  was  not.  ^^^oklw^  about  the  generation 
of  the  Son,  they  vrowX^^i^K^^  Vw^  ^qii^^^. 

•  ^tvxaxV.,  in  loco, 
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"  Wliose  houae  are  we,  if  we  Hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the 
rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end." — ^Yer.  6. 

The  word  parresian  is  paraphrased  hj  Doddridge 
^freedom  of  possession;"  hut  others,  still  hotter,  we 
think,  render  it  liberty^  that  is,  lihertj  of  access  to 
God.  Sykes  has  examined  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  word  occurs  in  this  epistle,  from  which  this  sense 
seems  certainly  to  he  educed.  ''  Let  us  therefore  come 
boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace  "  (iv.  16) ;  "  Having 
therefore  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  hy  the 
blood  of  Christ"  (x.  19),  The  word  rendered 
boldness  in  these  passages  is  the  same  as  is  rendered 
confidence  in  the  text,  and  evidently  means,  not 
boldness,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  that  word, 
\mt  freedomy  or  liberty.  The  Jews  were  prohibited 
from  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies,  the  high  priest 
only  excepted,  and  even  he  having  this  restraint  laid 
upon  him,  that  he  could  enter  it  but  once  a  year; 
they,  therefore,  could  have  no  access  to  the  throne 
of  grace.  But  now  the  true  holy  of  holies  was 
opened  to  all,  through  Christ,  and  all  Christians 
might  hAyefree  access  to  the  throne  of  God.  And 
ih\B  freedoniy  without  any  restraint,  was  the  liberty 
which  they  might  use  without  any  fear  of  death,  or 
harm,  for  entering  within  the  vail.  This  liberty  of 
access  to  the  throne  of  God  is  a  privilege  which  no 
Christian  is  to  give  up.  It  is  access  to  the  Lord 
and  Master  of  His  house  or  family,  not  by  any 
others,  as  mediators  in  the  family,  but  by  and 
through  the  Son  alone. 

CHAPTER  V. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  which  explains 
the  nature  and   object  of  the  Jewia\i  t\\.wx3\  vcv  \s. 
manner  so  spiritual,    so    satisfactory,   ^o    Qi\^^T>  ^^ 
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worthily  of  God,  and  so  profitably  to  us,  as 
chaps.  V. — X.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  a 
kej  to  the  Old  Testament,  these  chapters  deserve 
the  most  attentive  and  thorough  study  of  aU  who 
wish  to  understand  the  Bible.  As  a  statement  and 
vindication  of  the  great  work  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
atonement  which  He  made  by  His  blood  for  sioi 
they  stand  in  the  very  first  rank  of  all  the  scriptural 
writings.  As  adapted  to  the  wants  and  condition 
of  those  whom  the  apostle  addressed,  they  are  a 
consummate  specimen  of  skilful  argument,  and  of 
powerful  persuasion  and  remonstrance. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

*'  Therefore,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Chiist, 
let  ns  go  on  unto  perfection,"  etc. — Yer.  1. 

By  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doetrine  of  Christ, 
the  apostle  evidently  does  not  mean  relinquishiug  or 
giving  them  up;  but  only  waiving  the  consideration 
of  them  for  the  present.  But  what  does  he  intend 
by  the  phrase — "  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,"  or  literally,  "  the  word  of  the  beginning  of 
Christ  ? "  M'Lean  answers — The  first  imd  plain 
initiatory  truths  of  the  gospel,  in  which  new  con- 
verts were  instructed  previous  to  their  baptism. 
These  he  takes  to  be  the  "  elements,"  or  "  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  oracles  of  God,''  in  ch.  v.  12,  and 
which,  in  the  next  clause  of  this  verse,  the  aposUe 
terms  the  foundation, 

''For  it  IB  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened, 
and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  Grod,  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  awav,  to 
renew  them  again  unto  repentance ;  seeing  they  crucify  to  them- 
selves the  Son  of  God  afredi,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame." — 
Ver.  4—6. 

Few  passages  in  the  New  Testament  haye.occa- 
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sioned  so  long  and  fierce  a  controversy  as  this 
has.  Novatus  commenced  it  in  the  tliird  century, 
and  it  has  never  subsided.  That  true  Christians 
are  spoken  of  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  de- 
scription would  suit  no  others.  They  are  said  to  be 
not  only  '* enlightened,*'  but  to  have  '^tasted  the 
heavenly  gift,''  which  is  ^  eternal  life,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord "  (Rom.  vi.  23),  and  ^'  been  made 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc.  If  these,  then, 
fall  away^  that  is — as  most  commentators  interpret 
the  word  parapesontas — totally  fall  away,  it  is  im- 
possible to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance.  It  is 
certain,  says  Doddridge,  that  it  must  bo  understood 
thus,  or  it  would  prove  contrary  to  the  plainest  fact 
— that  it  is  possible  to  recover  Christians  who  have 
fallen  into  great  and  wilful  sins.  Sykes  thinks  it 
here  signifies  a  great  falling  away  in  duty,  such  as 
deserting  the  brethren,  withdrawing  from  Christ  and 
his  profession  in  times  of  difficulty;  crimes  hinted 
at  towards  the  close  of  the  epistle.  "  Suppose  a 
man  once  enlightenedf*  he  observes,  "  who  sees  how 
God  has  brought  about  his  schemes,  and  sees  such 
mighty  confirmations,  by  miracles  and  signs,  of  what 
he  believes;  and  suppose  him  to  have  had  &  future 
state  and  judgment  laid  before  him.  And  let  us 
suppose  him,  by  the  force  of  temptation,  warped 
into  some  grievous  sin,  or  induced  to  apostatise 
from  the  faith;  what  arguments  or  motives  can  bo 
urged  to  such  a  man  more  or  stronger  than  what  he 
already  has  been  instructed  in,  and  which  have 
proved  too  weak  to  hold  him  steady  to  his  duty  ? 
Another  sort  of  man  may  be  convinced  and  con- 
verted; but  after  men  are  enlightened,  if  they  refuse 
to  adhere  to  the  truth,  or  act  in  violation  of  it,  what 
further  motives  can  be  urged  than  what  have  been. 
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and  which  have  proved  to  be  ineffectual  ?"     But  we- 
think  ver.  6  points  at  something  beyond  this.    "They 
crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and 
put  him  to  open  shame.**     They  treat  Him  as  if  He- 
deserved  the  sentence  executed  upon  Him;  they  act 
as  if  they  thought  He  merited  it,  and  thus  put  Him 
to  open  shame.     This  is  totally  to  fall  away — to 
give  up  the  only  way  or  means  by  which  God  saves 
sinners.     How  can  such  a  one  be  renewed  again  to 
repentance  ?     There  seems  to  be  another  enunciation 
of  the  awful  truth  in  ch.  x.  26  :   "For- if  we  sin 
wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for 
sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and 
fiery  indignation,  which    shall   devour   the  adver- 
saries.*'   That  this  fearful  judgment  is  not  threatened 
against  all  sins  committed  by  true  Christians,  we 
may  thank  the  Lord  for,  as  being  certain.     John 
(I  Epist.,  V.  16)  says,  "  If  any  man  see  his  brother 
sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  he 
shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death. 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death;  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall 
pray  for  it."     So  in  ch.  ii.  1  :  "  My  little  children 
[that  is,  those  who  are  in  Christ  (ver.  28);  those 
who  are  of  God,  iv.  4],  these  things  write  I  unto 
you,  that  ye  sin  not.     And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have 
an   advocate   with   the   Father,    Jesus    Christ   the 
righteous;  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.** 
Grievous,  then,  as  it  is  that  a  true  Christian  should 
fall  into  sin,  it  does  not  place  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  God's  mercy,  nor  of  the  prayers  of  his  brethren. 
This  brings  us  back  to  what  has  been  already  said ; 
i.e.,  that  this  "  falling  away  '*  and  "  sinning  wilfully,'* 
for  which  there  is  no  hope,  is  something  beyond 
ordinary  sinning;    and  -what  that  is  seems  to  be 
404 
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pointed  out  very  distinctly  in  eh.  x.  28,  29 :  "  He 
that  despised  Moses'  law  [presumptuously,  Avitli  a 
high  hand,  deliberately  set  it  at  nought]  died  with- 
out mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses."  Some 
sins  were  of  that  sort  that  no  sacrifice  could  atone 
for  them:  death  or  excision  was  appointed  as  their 
punishment:  no  propitiatory  sacrifices  were  per- 
mitted for  them;  that  is,  where  sins  were  committed 
with  a  high  hand.  Hence,  in  ch.  ix.  7,  it  is  said 
that  the  high  priest  went  once  a  year  into  the  most 
holy  place,  to  offer  blood  for  himself  and  for  the 
errors  of  the  people;  all  their  errors  or  mistakes  of 
the  law — all  omissions^  all  neglects^  all  mistakes.  But 
if  the  sin  was  wilful,  deliberate,  or  malignant,  the 
death  was  without  mercy;  there  was  no  atonement 
accepted,  no  forgiveness  granted  by  God.  Well, 
then,  says  the  apostle,  "  of  how  much  sorer  punish- 
ment, suppose  ye,  shall  he  bo  thought  worthy,  who 
hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath 
counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  whereicith  he  was 
sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  do7ie  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  ?^*  Is  not  this  a  description 
of  that  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  hath  ''  no 
forgiveness  in  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to 
come?"  Doddridge  paraphrases:  "Of  how  much 
severer  punishment  do  ye  suppose  he  shall  be  counted 
worthy,  who  hath  not  merely  insulted  a  faithful 
servant,  but  even  trampled  upon  the  Son  of  God; 
and  who  hath  not  only  slighted  the  method  of  recon- 
ciliation and  purification  which  God  hath  appointed  for 
lower  purposes,  but  hath  accounted  the  sacred  blood 
of  the  covenant  by  which  he  was  sanctified,  and 
solemnly  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God,  a  common 
or  an  unclean  thing,  like  the  blood  of  a  malefactor 
justly  executed  for  his  crimes  ?  "     Now  this  he  cer- 
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tainly  does  who  rejects  the  Grospel,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  done  without  the  greatest  imaginable 
outrage  to  the  memory  of  its  Divine  Author,  who, 
had  He  not  indeed  been  the  extraordinary  person 
He  professed  Himself  to  be,  would  deservedly  have 
been  reckoned  among  the  most  detestable  of  im- 
postors.    And  such  an  offence  is  in  present  circum- 
stances the  most  aggravated,  as  it  is  plain  that  he 
who  commits  it  has  offered  the  most  contemptnons 
injury  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  by  whose  miraculous 
and  saving   operation  the  truth  of  the    Grospel  is 
demonstrated   to  such   a   degree  that   the   highest 
blasphemy  against  Him  must  virtually  be  expressed 
by  such   a   conduct  as  we  here   suppose.     Sykes, 
rendering     hekousios    gar     hamartanonton    hJeoM 
(ch.  X.  26), ybr  to  us  sinning  wilfully^  says  :  "Let 
us  suppose  that  (1)  the  apostle  is  writing  to  Jews, 
and  that  he  knew  their  law  was  to  cease;  we  may 
then  fairly  take  his  words  in  this  manner — we,  i.« , 
we  Jews,  are  now  no  longer  under  obligation  to 
offer  any  sacrifices  at  all,  and  of  course  there  remains 
to  us  no  longer  any  sacrifice  for  sin,  if  we  sin  wil- 
fully after  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth; 
t.e.,  if  we  reject  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  He 
has  made  for  us.     (2.)  But  let  us  suppose  the  apostle 
to   mean    Christians    in   general;    he   then   means 
wilful    sinners,    continuing    in    sin,    unrepenting. 
What  is  it  now  that  can  take  away  the  sin  of  such 
offenders  ?     Will  Christ  take  away  such    a   one's 
sins  by  any  second  death,  or  any  second  oblation  of 
Himself?     No;  such  a  sinner  is  not  a  proper  object 
of  mercy,  and  therefore  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quence of  having  an  impenitent  heart.     For  him 
there  is  *  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment' — a  certain, 
frightful,  or  formidable  expectation  of  condemnation, 
406 
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arisiDg  from  the  sense  of  justice  in  God  and  the 
fitness  of  punishment  to  sin." 

Storr,  Sykes,  and  some  other  commentators  are 
of  opinion  that  the  word  adunatoriy  impossiblcy 
must  here  he  taken,  not  as  implying  a  strict  philo- 
sophical impossibility,  but  a  moral  one.  But  Barnes 
has  shown  that  in  every  passage  in  whicli  the  word 
occurs  (Matt.  xix.  26;  Mark  x.  27  ;  Luke  xviii. 
27;  Acts  xiv.  8;  Rom.  viii.  3;  Heb.  x.  4,  xi.  6)  it 
denotes,  not  a  difficulty ^  merely,  but  an  absolute 
impossibility --2^  thing  that  cannot  be  done.  Hence 
Doddridge  says,  ^'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  apostle 
here  gives  up  apostates  as  hopeless,  in  the  general, 
in  order  to  fortify  Christians  against  the  great 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed.  But,"  he 
adds,  "I  think  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  hence, 
that,  in  ages  where  the  evidence  of  Christianity 
might  be  less  plainly  demonstrative^  those  who  had 
fallen  into  this  crime,  with  circumstances  less  aggra- 
vated, and  professed  repentance,  were  never  to  be 
received  to  the  peace  of  the  church  any  more,  as 
the  Donatists  supposed,  and  on  this  text  founded  their 
inexorably  rigorous  discipline." 

«  And  80  after  he  had  patiently  endured,  he  obtained  the  pro- 
mise." — ^Ver.  15. 

The  promise  was,  "  Blessing  I  will  bless  thee, 
and  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thee"  (ver.  14). 
Abraham  waited  with  patience  many  years  ere  he 
could  see  any  posterity  from  Isaac  :  but  at  length 
what  was  promised  about  the  increase  of  his  family, 
was  made  good  ;  and  he  obtained  not  the  promises, 
but  the  promise — the  particular  promise  of  blessing 
and  multiplying  him  j  or  enlarging  his  family. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  For  this  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God,  who  met  Abraham  returning  &om  the  slaughter  of 
the  kings,  and  blessed  him." — ^Ver.  1. 

The  apostle  here  resumes  the  subject  introduced  in 
the  fifth  chapter,  and  from  which  he  had  digressed 
in  the  sixth,  in  order  to  exhort  the  Hebrews  to  a 
steady  perseverance  in  the  Christian  profession  and 
conduct.     He  had  already  proved  that  Christ  was 
far  more  excellent  than  Moses  ;  that  he  was  properly 
called  of  God  to  be  a  High  Priest,  as  was  Aaron ; 
and  that    the  Christian  rest  was  superior  to  that 
promised  to  the  Israelites :  he  now  undertakes  to 
show  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  the  Christian 
High  Priest,  to  be  superior  to,  and  greater  than, 
that  of  Aaron,  or  the  Levitical  high  priests  ;  and, 
consequently,    that    the    Hebrews   ought    not    any 
longer  to  adhere   to  the  Levitical  priesthood,  nor 
to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  but  accept  that  of  Christ, 
which  was  prior  and  superior  to  it.     The  topics  by 
which  he  proves  this  are,  that  the  same  priest  now 
abides  always,  and  does  not  die,  as  the  Aaronical 
priests  do  ;  and  that  he  has  no  sins  of  his  own  to 
offer  for,  as  they  had.     Before  he  enters  into  this, 
however,    Melchisedec    and    Christ   are   compared 
together,  as  being   like  each  other  in  several  cir- 
cumstances. Both  were  kings  of  peace  and  righteous- 
ness, and  neither  of  them  deduced  their  right  to 
their    respective   priesthood   from  any    succession. 
Both  of  them  exercised  the  office  of  blessing,  as 
priests  ;  and  neither  of  them  deriving  from  parent- 
age their    office,  it  follows,  that  no   objection  can 
be  raised  against  the  priesthood  of  the  one  which 
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does  not  equally  lie  against  the  priesthood  of  the 
other. 

"  Without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  having 
neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life ;  but  made  like  unto 
the  Son  of  God,  abideth  a  priest  continually." — Ver.  3. 

Had  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  and  tlie  object 
of    comparison   been    kept   in    view,  these  words 
wonld  never  have  been  understood  as  if  they  related 
to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  were  descriptive  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  silence  of  Moses  respecting 
the  parentage,  birth,  and  descent   of  Melchisedec, 
had  caused  his  existence  to  afford  a  typical  resem- 
blance to  the  real  eternity  of  Christ.     No  such  in- 
ference can  fairly  be  deduced  from  them  ;  especially 
when  we  remember,  that  it  is  with  immediate  refer- 
ence to  Christ's  priesthood  that  Paul  enters  iuto  this 
comparison  with  Melchisedec^  and  that  the  principal 
feature  in  the  comparison  is  contained  in  the  words 
above  cited.     In  fact,  they  point  out  to  us  how  com- 
pletely the  order  of  Melchisedec  differed  from  the 
order  of  Aaron.     That  the  former  was  more  ancient 
than  the  latter  was  not  the  only  point  of  difference. 
The  special  provision  which  maintained  and  regu- 
lated  the   succession  and  legitimacy   of  the  latter 
priesthood,  and  the  age  of  performing   its  duties, 
wholly  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other.     Not 
only  the  immediate  parents  but  the  remoter  genea- 
logy of   the  Aaronic  priests  were   subjects  of  the 
nicest   scrutiny  ;    and   even    their  official  labours 
were  confined,  as  to  the  "  beginning  of  the  days  " 
of  the  priesthood,  to  thirty  years  of  age,  and  as  to 
the   "  end   of  their  priestly  life "    to   fifty.     Now 
Melchisedec  was  neither  found  among  their  genea- 
logies, nor  claimed  descent  from  them  ;  nor  was  he 
of  an  order  so  limited  and  peculiar,  but,  being  once 
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called  by  God,  he  remained  a  perpetual  priest,  and 
BO  was  likened  to  the  Son  of  God.* 

By  affirming  that  Melchisedec  was  made  "like 
unto  the  Son  of  God,"  the  apostle  evidently  means 
that  he  was  made  a  type  or  resemblance  of  Christ 
with  respect  to  the  perpetuity  of  his  priesthood. 
Whether  the  words  that  follow,  "abideth  a  priest 
continually,"  refer  to  Melchisedec  or  to  Christ,  is 
not  so  clear.  If  to  the  former,  they  signify  that 
he  continued  a  priest  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  or 
that  he  remained  a  priest  continually  throughout 
the  whole  time  of  that  priesthood  in  which  he 
had  no  successor.  MXean,  however,  thinks  that 
these  words  refer  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  the 
pronoun  who,  which  is  frequently  omitted,  ought 
to  be  supplied.  It  will  then  read  thus,  "Bat 
made  like  to  the  Son  of  God,  who  abideth  a 
priest  continually,"  which  agrees  in  sense  with 
verse  24. 

**And  here  men  that  die  receive  tithes;  but  there  he 
receiveth  them,  of  whom  it  is  witnessed  that  he  livetii."— 
Ver.  8. 

Of  this  very  difficult  passage  there  are  various 
interpretations  of  which  some  merit  the  praise  of 
ingenuity,  but  we  prefer  Professor  Stuart's,  which 
refers  the  words  in  question  to  Melchisedec,  their 
proper  antecedent.  In  support  of  this  he  remarks, 
that  they  cannot  be  construed  literally,  not  only 
because  in  that  sense  they  would  be  of  no  avail  to 
the  argument,  but  also  because  the  apostle  is  not 
speaking  of  the  natural  life  of  men,  but  of  the 
duration  of  the  priestly  office.  In  respect  of  the 
natural  death  of  the  body,  the  Levites  differed  not 

♦  See  Frank's  "  Hulsoan  Lectures  "  for  1823,  Lect.  xv. 
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from  the  king  of  Salem  ;  both  were  mortals.  In 
another  world,  too,  they  live  as  well  as  he,  i.e.,  both 
are  immortal.  "  He  liveth,"  therefore,  cannot  refer 
simply  to  living  in  another  world.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground,  he  adds,  for  supposing  the  apostle  means 
to  assert  that  Melchisedec's  high  priesthood  con- 
tinues in  heaven  ;  as  some  have  imagined.  There 
is  no  intimation  in  Scripture  of  any  such  thing,  in 
regard  to  any  one  but  Jesus.  He  therefore  under- 
stands "  that  die,"  as  being  used  figuratively  here,  in 
order  to  denote  the  brief  and  mutable  condition  of 
the  Levitical  priesthood — the  figurative  use  of  the 
Greek  word  being  very  common  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, although  no  instance  occurs,  perhaps,  where 
it  has  the  same  shade  of  meaning,  which  it  appears 
to  have  here. 

"Made  higher  than  the  heavens." — ^Vcr.  26. 

The  heavens,  by  a  common  metonymy,  is  fre- 
quently put  for  its  inhabitants,  the  angels  (see 
1  Chron.  xvi.  31,  Psalm  xcvi.  11,  Isaiah  xlix.  13), 
and  Paul  has  fully  proved  that  Christ  is  advanced 
far  above  the  angels  in  dignity,  authority,  and  glory 
(chap,  i),  so  that  in  this  sense  he  may  be  said  to  be 
made  higher  than  the  heavens.  But  as  he  is  here 
describing  him  under  the  character  of  high  priest, 
McLean  apprehends  that  he  has  a  particular  view  to 
the  place  into  which  Christ  has  entered  to  officiate 
as  such,  and  which  was  prefigured  by  the  holy  of 
holies  on  earth  :  this  place  is  higher  than  the 
heavens  ;  for  when  Jesus  entered  there,  he  passed 
through  the  heavens  (chap.  iv.  14),  and  ascended 
far  above  all  heavens  (Eph.  iv.  10),  into  the  glorious 
and  immediate  presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  to 
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present  his  offering,  and  where  he  is  now  for  ever 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  the  highest 
station  of  dignity  and  honour  (chap.  x.  12,  13). 

CHAPTEJL  IX. 

"  "WTiich  had  the  golden  censer,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant," 
etc. — ^^''e^.  4. 

The  difficulty  here  is  in  the  mention  of  "  the  golden 
censer,"  as  amongst  the  things  deposited  in  the  holj 
of  holies,  whereas  Moses  mentions  only  the  Ark,  the 
Pot  of  Manna,  Aaron's  Rod,  the  Two  Tahles  of  the 
Law,  the  Propitiatory,  or  cover  of  the  ark,  and  the 
Cheruhim.  The  word  translated  censer  may  mean 
that  or  the  altar  of  incense — anything  on  or  in 
which  incense  is  burned,  and  our  translators  have 
adopted  the  former  interpretation,  after  the  Vulgate, 
as  presenting  the  least  difficulty,  in  relation  to 
the  passage  ;  no  doubt  thinking,  as  others  have 
done,  that  the  altar  of  incense  could  not  have 
been  placed  within  the  vail,  inasmuch  as  it  was  to 
be  used  every  morning,  whereas  the  high  priest  was 
to  enter  the  holy  of  holies  only  once  a  year  ;  but  that 
the  censer  might  have  been  so  placed,  and  have  been 
taken  by  the  priest's  putting  his  arm  within  the 
vail,  without  himself  passing  in.  This  was  suggested 
by  Grotius,  who  intimates  that  the  passage  had 
greatly  perplexed  him  ;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by 
Macknight  and  others.  The  explanation  may  suffice, 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Vatican  MS.,  the 
oldest  and  most  perfect  of  all  the  copies  of  the  Greek 
text  that  have  come  down  to  our  times,  gives  a 
reading  that  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  furniture  placed  in  the  holy  of  holies,  in 
Ex.  XXX.  It  is  this : — "  Then  verily  the  first 
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covenant  had  ordinances  of  divine  service,  and  a 
worldly  sanctuary.  For  there  was  a  tabernacle 
made  ;  the  first,  wherein  was  the  candlestick,  and 
the  table,  and  the  shewbread,  and  the  golden  altar 
of  incense  ;  which  is  called  the  sanctuary.  And 
after  the  second  vail,  the  tabernacle  which  is  called 
holiest  of  all ;  which  had  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
overlaid  round  about  with  gold,  wherein  was  the 
golden  pot  that  had  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod 
that  budded,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant ;  and 
over  it  the  cherubims  of  glory  shadowing  the  mercy- 
seat."  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  we  have  a  complete 
enumeration  of  all  the  furniture  in  both  the 
sanctuary  and  the  holy  of  holies,  omitting  "  the 
golden  censer,"  which  is  not  mentioned  iu  Exod.  xL, 
and  placing  the  altar  of  incense j  where  the  Lord 
directs  Moses  to  place  it ;  that  is,  before  the  vail 
(Exod.  xl.  26),  whereas  in  our  translation,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  the  other  texts  and  versions  that  have 
been  examined,  the  altar  of  incense  is  omitted.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  mention  it,  say  some  of  the 
commentators:  "  inasmuch  as  the  whole  burnt  offer- 
ing is  not  mentioned,  it  was  needless  to  speak  of  it 
here  ;"  but  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  now  describing  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle 
(ver.  2 — ^),  and  not  the  services,  which  he  proceeds 
to  do  in  ver.  6. 

**  "Which  was  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present,  in  which  were 
offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices,  that  could  not  make  him  that  did 
the  service  perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience." — Ver.  9. 

This  translation  does  not  exhibit  the  apostle's 
meaning,  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse.  It  would 
be  better,  "  which  has  been  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion, [or  type]   down  to  the  present  time  ;''  that  is, 
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the  Jewish  ritual,  from  the  commencement  of  it, 
down  to  the  present  moment,  has  never  been,  and 
Btill  is  not,  anything  more  than  a  type  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  which  has  already  com- 
menced. All  its  oblations  and  sacrifices  were  in- 
effectual, as  to  removing  the  penalty  due  to  sin,  or 
procuring  real  peace  of  conscience. 

'<  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  tho 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,"  etc. — ^Yer.  14. 

Tillotson,  Owen,  and  Doddridge  understand  the 
expression  Pneumatos  aioniou  to  refer  to  the  Holy 
Spirit^  under   whose   guidance    they    suppose   the 
Saviour  to  have  offered  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  Grod; 
others,  as   Grotius,  Limborch,  Schoettgen,  Vitringa, 
Ernesti,   Carpzov,  Pierce,  M*Lean,  and  Pye  Smith 
take  it  to  signify  Christ's  Divine  nature  ;  and  others, 
again,  as  Heinrichs,  Schleusner,  Rosenmiiller,  Koppe, 
laspis,  and  Hawes,  take  the  expression  to  mean  an 
endless  or  immortal  life,  comparing  it  with  vers.  12, 
15,  and  chap.  vii.  16.     They  place  this  in  antithesis 
to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  beasts  that  were  slain 
in  sacrifice,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse.     This  seems  the  preferable  interpreta- 
tion.    The  antithesis  would  then  be  thus  :  "  If  mere 
perishable  brutes,  slain  in  sacrifice,  effected  external 
sanctification,  how  much  more  shall  the   offering  of 
Christ,  endowed  with  eternal  life,  or,  with  an  t/n- 
mortal  spirit,  purify  the  conscience,  etc. 

'^  And  for  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  testament, 
that  by  means  of  death,  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgn)ssions 
that  were  under  the  first  Testament,  they  which  are  called  might 
receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance.  For  where  a  testa- 
ment is,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator. 
For  a  testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead ;  otherwise  it  is  of 
no  strength  at  all  while  the  testator  liveth.     Whereupon  neither 
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the  first  testament  was  dedicated  without  blood.  For  when 
Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people  according  to 
the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  floats,  with  water, 
and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book,  and  all 
the  people,  saying,  This  is  the  blood  of  the  testament  which  God 
hath  enjoined  unto  you.'* — ^Ver.  16 — 20. 

The  English  translators  hero  assign  a  different 
sense  to  the  word  diathehe  to  that  assigned  to  it 
thronghont  the  whole  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
the  first  half  of  the  present  one,  and  again  re- 
sumed, and  retained  to  the  end  of  the  epistle.  But 
to  suppose  that  a  writer  would  thus  vary  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word,  so  as  to  use  it  in  two  entirely 
different  senses,  while  pursuing  one  unbroken  chain 
of  argument,  to  which  this  very  word  supplies 
the  leading  idea,  would  be  to  attribute  to  him  no 
inconsiderable  fault ;  a  thing  which  we  hesitate  in 
doing,  in  reference  to  so  conclusive  a  reason er  as  the 
apostle  Paul,  to  say  nothing  here  of  his  inspiration. 
Besides,  not  to  insist  upon  it  that  there  is  not  a 
single  example  in  the  Hebraized  Greek  of  the 
Septnagint,  or  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  word 
diatheke  being  used  to  denote  a  will  or  testament, 
the  scope  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  will  not  agree 
with  the  idea  of  a  testament  or  a  testator.  In  ver.  14, 
he  sets  forth  the  superior  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood 
to  that  of  the  legal  sacrifices.  In  ver.  15,  he  shows 
that  for  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant^  that  his  death  being  accomplished  for  the 
redemption,  or  expiation,  of  the  transgressions  of 
the  first  covenant,  the  called  might  receive  the  pro- 
mise of  the  eternal  inheritance.  Then  he  begins 
the  sixteenth  verse  with  the  connecting  wordybr, 
which  shows  that  he  is  giving  an  additional  reason 
for  the  death  of  Christ,  namely,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary  for   ratifying    the  covenant.      So    that,   if  in 
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ver.  16,  17,  he  refers  to  a  testator's  ratifying  hifl 
last  will,  by  his  death,  says  MXean,  it  can  be  onlj 
in  the  way  of  comparison  to  illustrate  the  point  of 
ratification  ;  for  he  does  not  affirm  that  the  new 
covenant  is  a  testament,  or  that  Christ  is  a  testator ; 
and  it  was  below  the  dignity  of  the  inspired  apostle 
to  play  upon  the  ambiguity  of  words.  It  is  plain, 
however,  he  adds,  that  what  is  said  in  the  context 
will  not  apply  to  a  proper  testament ;  for  a  testa- 
ment did  not  require  a  mediator,  nor  was  it  ratified 
by  the  blood  of  sacrifice,  nor  was  the  death  of  the 
testator  for  the  redemption  or  expiation  of  trans- 
gressions.  These  things  belonged  to  a  covenant,  not 
to  a  testament. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  notice  the  most  plausible 
interpretations  which  have  been  proposed,  in  support 
of  the  other  principle. 

Whitby  translates,  "For  where  there  is  a  covenant 
made  by  the  death,  or  ratified  by  the  blood,  of  him 
that  makes  it  (vers.  16,  17),  there  of  necessity  must 
intervene  the  death  of  him  that  makes  the  covenant 
or  promise  :  for  a  covenant  of  this  nature  is  only  in 
the  death  of  them  who  make  it  (as  other  covenants 
were  ratified  by  the  death  of  the  sacrifices  used  at 
the  making  of  them),  and  is  of  no  force  while  the 
maker  of  the  covenant  lives." 

Pierce  translates,  "  For  in  every  such  covenant 
which  God  makes  with  sinful  men,  there  must  also 
of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  pacifier.  For  the 
covenant  is  made  on  the  condition  of  death,  and  is 
confirmed  thereby :  because  the  pacificator  has  no 
power  at  all  while  he  liveth." 

Macknight  affords  the  following  translation  :  "  For 
where  there  is  a  covenant,  there  is  a  necessity  that 
the  death  of  the  appointed  sacrifice  be  brought  in  : 
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for  a  covenant  is  firm  over  dead  sacrificesj  seeing 
it  never  hath  force  while  the  appointed  sacrifice 
liveth."     Scotty  McLean,  Adam  Clarke,  and  Faber 
are    disposed  to  acquiesce    in    this  translation,    as 
the  most  accurate  ;  the  last-named  writer  observing 
that   the  slaughtered   victim,   over   which   and  by 
which  the  covenant  was  made   and  ratified,  was,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  sacrifice,  as  is 
Bofi^cientlj  evident  from  the  sacred  writers  invariably 
speaking  of  it  as  being  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
(See  Gen.  viii.  20—22  ;  ix.  9—17  ;  xxxi.  44—54  ; 
£xod.  xix.  5  ;  xx.  24.)     He  then  exhibits  what  ho 
conceives  (and   what  we  also  conceive)  to  bo  the 
proper  rendering  of  the  passage  ;  namely,  "  And,  on 
this  account,  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  now  covenant; 
in  order  that  death  having  taken  place  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  transgressions  which  were  under  the 
first  covenant,  the  called  might  receive  the  promise 
of  eternal    inheritance.      For,    where    there   is    a 
covenant^  there  also  it  is  necessary  that  the  death  of 
the  ratifier  should  be.     For  a  covenant  over  dead 
victims  is  valid,  since  it  is  of  no  strength  while  the 
ratifier  is  living.     Whereupon,  neither  was  the  first 
covenant  inaugurated  without  blood.       For  every 
commandment   according  to   the   law  having   been 
spoken  by  Moses  to  all  the  people,  having  taken  the 
blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with  water  and  scarlet 
wooly  and  hyssop,  he  sprinkled  both  the  book  itself 
and  all  the  people,  saying,  *  This  is  the  blood  of  the 
covenant  which  God  hath  enjoined  to  you.'  "     Re- 
specting this  translation,  he  remarks,  I.  That  the 
expression,  the  maher  or  ratifier  of  a  covenant^  is 
of  necessity  ambiguous,  and  may  denote  either  each 
individual  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  the  s laugh- 
tered  victim*     (1)  In  Heb.  viii.  10,  the  person  who 
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makes  the  covenant  is  Jehovah,  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.     (2)  In  Ps,  1.  5,  the  ratifier  of  the 
covenant  is  Israel  collectively,  another  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.     (3)  In  Heh.  ix.  16,  the  ratifier  of 
the  covenant  is  neither  of  the  contracting  parties, 
hat  the  victim  hy  which  the  covenant  is  made  or 
ratified.     II.  That  by  the  dead  are  meant  the  dead 
victims,  which  the  contracting  parties  had  sacrificed, 
as  is  clear,  both  from  the  whole  drift  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  from  the  very  phraseology  employed  by 
St.  Paul.     III.  That  the  Greek  word  denoting  the 
ratifier  is  in  the  masculine  gender,  and  not  in  the 
neuter,   because   the   names   of  the   clean  animals 
devoted  to  sacrifice,  as  they  are  set  forth  by  Paul, 
both  before  and  after  the  passage  which  contains 
the  word  under  consideration,  are  of  the  masculine 
gender.      He  next  considers   the  reasoning  of  the 
apostle,  throughout  the  entire  passage  contained  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  the  Epistle.  I.  The 
basis  of  the  argument  is  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth verses  of    the  ninth  chapter,  in   which  he 
must  be  understood  as  arguing  from  the  well  known 
and  universally  received  mode  of  ratifying  a  covenant 
in   GENERAL,    to  the    exactly  similar  mode  of  the 
ratifying  the  Levitical  and  Christian  covenants  in 
PARTICULAR.    II.  His  reasoning,  therefore,  if  thrown 
into  a  syllogistic  form,  is  to  the  following  effect :  all 
covenants  are  ratified  over  a  sacrifice,  and  are  valid 
only  over  dead  victims  ;  for  they  are  no  way  binding 
while  the  ratifier  is  living.     But  the  Levitical  and 
Christian  dispensations  are  each  a  covenant  between 
God  and  man.     Therefore  each  of  those  covenants 
must  have  been  ratified  over  a  sacrifice."* 

•  **  Treatise  on  the  Three  Dispensations,"  vol.  ii.  b.  3,  chap.  2, 
pp.  330—367. 
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^  It  was  therefore  necessary  tLat  the  patterns  of  things  in  the 
leayens  should  be  purified  with  these ;  but  the  heavenly  things 
liemseWes  with  better  sacrifices  than  these." — Yer.  23. 

How  could  the  heayenlj  tabernacle  be  purified  ? 
rhe  word  can  be  here  used  only  in  a  figurative 
nanner  ;  for  the  heavenly  things  are  not  impure.  But 
is  God  was  accessible  to  offenders,  in  his  sanctuary 
ya  earth,  only  when  atoning  blood  had  been  offered, 
30  God,  in  His  heavenly  sanctuary,  is  accessible  to 
sinners,  only  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  there 
Dfiered,  and  there  consecrating  a  new  and  living 
way  of  access  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  It  is  in  this 
sense,  that  the  writer  means  to  apply  purifying^  viz., 
that  of  rendering  the  sanctuary  approachable  by 
Dfienders,  and  affording  assurance  of  liberty  to  draw 
near  to  God  (chap.  iv.  16),  rather  than  that  .of 
iirect  purification  from  uncleanness  ;  which  could 
not  be  predicated  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  It  is 
the  effect  of  the  purifying  blood  of  Jesus  in  regard 
to  giving  access  to  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  which 
the  writer  means  to  compare  with  the  purification  of 
tho  tabernacle  and  its  utensils  ;  for  the  most  holy 
place  of  the  earthly  tabernacle  could  be  properly 
Approached  by  offenders,  only  when  atonement  was 
oaade. 

CHAPTEBX. 

"  Wherefore,  when  he  cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith,  Sacrifice 
and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared 
me." — ^Ver.  5. 

These  words  are  quoted  from  the  fortieth  psalm, 
where  the  Hebrew  reads,  ^^Mine  ears  hast  thou 
opened  ;"  and  the  question  is,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  text  and  the  quotation? 
The  mere  fact  is  easily  accoimted  for;  namely,  the 
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apostle  quoted  the  LXX.  who,  probably  understand- 
ing ears  to  be  put  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  body, 
have  translated  freely,  giving  what  they  conceived 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage.  But  if  the  word 
"body,"  be  wrong  in  the  LXX.,  the  apostle  may 
seem  to  have  sanctioned  the  error,  and  be  charged 
with  similar  ignorance.  The  apparent  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  susceptible  of  a  solution. 

The  speaker  in  the  psalm  is  mentioning  the  in- 
sufficiency of  mere  external  rites  ;  the  inadequacy  of 
sacrifice  and  burnt  offering  to  take  away  human 
guilt,  or  make  satisfaction  to  the  majesty  of  Grod.— 
This  he  repeats  in  the  first  and  third  lines  of  the 
tetrastich.  In  the  fourth  line  he  announces  his 
own  advent :  "  Then,  said  I,  Lo,  I  come.'*  Now, 
according  to  the  genius  of  Hebrew  composition, 
we  may  expect  the  second  line  to  be  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  first.  The  words  are,  literally 
rendered,  "  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened  ;"  that  is, 
Thou  hast  made  me  attentive  or  obedient.  So  in 
Isa.  1.  5. 

"  Tho  Lord  God  hath  opened  mine  ear. 
And  I  was  not  disobedient." 

And,  in  this  sense,  the  words  of  the  second  line  have 
a  due  correspondence  with  those  succeeding.  "  Then, 
said  I,  Lo,  I  come.  Thou  hast  constituted  me  thy 
servant;  thou  hast  made  me  obedient;  and  I  readily 
say,  Behold  I  come  ;  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it 
is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my 
God  ;  thy  law  is  in  my  heart."  Thus  the  sense  of 
the  original  is  clear  enough;  but  the  LXX.  express 
it  by  another  phrase,  more  accordant  with  the  idiom 
of  their  own  language,  of  which  we  have  examples 
both  in  classic  and  in  sacred  writers.     They  say, 
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not  "  thou  hast  opened  mine  ears,"  but  "  thou  hast 
prepared  me  a  body  ;''  either  taking  somay  generally, 
for  '^  thou  hast  made  me  altogether  subservient  to 
thy  great  design  ;"  or,  as  it  is  used  once  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  often  in  classic  Greek,  to  signify  a 
servant,  of  which  Schleusner's  Lexicon  gives  several 
examples.  Either  way,  the  sense  is  the  same  :  and 
what  is  more,  it  is  a  good  one.  But  after  a  short 
space,  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  soma  of  Christ  being 
offered  as  a  sacrifice,  once  for  all.  This  does 
not  prove,  however,  that  the  word  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  both  places.  Paul  was  not  ob- 
liged to  abandon  the  version  which  he  always 
quotes,  and  most  commonly  with  exactness,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Jews,  because  in  this  instance  it 
happened  to  contain  the  word  s6ma  in  a  sense 
different  from  the  sense  he  intends  by  it  in  the  next 
sentence.  He  founds  no  argument  upon  the  word; 
and  whether  it  be  a  defensible  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  or  not,  the  apostle  is  in  no  respect  answer- 
able. Bishop  Home  justly  remarks,  that  "  if  the 
apostle's  argument  turned  on  the  word  an  emenda- 
tion might  seem  necessary.  But  that  word  is  not 
essential  to  the  argument,  which  seems  to  stand  clear 
and  full,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  "  a  body  hast 
thou  prepared  me."  "  He  might  have  added,"  says 
bishop  Horsley,  "  that  the  apostle's  argument  would 
be  complete,  if  these  words  were  expunged,  or  if 
they  had  been  omitted  in  the  citation."  Archbishop 
Seeker  was  clearly  of  the  same  opinion.  "  It  is  not 
certain,"  he  says,  ^^  that  the  apostle  argues  from  the 
word  soma  at  all.  He  quotes  the  translation  of 
the  LXX.  as  he  found  it  in  his  copy,  lays  a  stress 
on  what  is  in  the  Hebrew,  but  none  on  the  rest ; 
either  knowing  it  not  to  be  there,  or  being  re- 
VOL.  in,  F  p  ^>*\. 
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strained  by   the    Spirit  of  God  from  making  use 
of  it."* 

''  For  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  aie 
sanctified.  — ^Ver.  14. 

The  word  teleiosai,  "  to  make  perfect,"  is  used 
in  different  senses,  and  the  kind  of  perfection  in- 
tended must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  affected,  and  also  by  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  person  or  thing  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Here  the  means  is  Christ's  one  offering, 
and  as  the  leading  design  of  that  was  to  make  atone- 
ment for  sins,  and  procure  such  a  remission  of  them 
as  that  God  should  remember  them  no  more-^as  ex- 
plained in  the  following  verse — so  to  perfect  for 
ever,  in  that  sense,  is  to  procure  a  complete  and 
everlasting  pardon  of  sins  for  them. 

**  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our 
bodies  washed  with  pure  water." — ^Ver.  22. 

It  is  clear  that  here,  and  throughout  this 
epistle,  the  expressions  are  employed  in  allusion  to 
the  law  and  its  ceremonies.  When  the  covenant 
was  made  in  Horeb,  "Moses  took  the  blood  and 
sprinkled  it  on  the  people,  and  said.  Behold  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with 
you,"  (Ex,  xxiv.  8);  by  which  ceremony  was  signi- 
fied the  obligation  the  people  were  under  to  pay 
obedience  to  the  law.  In  the  case  of  the  leper  and 
the  leprous  house,  he  and  it  were  to  be  sprinkled 
seven  times,  in  order  to  their  being  cleansed 
(Lev.  xiv.  7,  51).  Here,  the  apostle  means,  having 
our  hearts  clean  from  all  consciousness  of  evil,  and 
being  fully  sensible   of  our   obligation   to  become 

♦  "  Critica  BibKca,"  vol.  iii.  p.  241. 
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obedient  to  the  will  of  Christ.  It  has  no  relation, 
3xcept  a  figurative  one,  to  what  Peter  speaks  of  in 
I  Epist.  i.  2:  '^  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

There  is  a  similar  allusion  and  figure  in  the 
latter  clause  of  the  verse:  '^and  our  bodies  washed 
prith  pure  water."  There  is  certainly  no  reference, 
IS  some  imagine,  to  Christian  baptism — of  our  being 
baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
md  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  to  the  Jewish  baptisms, 
!n  order  to  their  being  cleansed.  When  Aaron  was 
x>  go  into  the  holy  of  holies,  he  was  first  to  wash 
lis  flesh  .with  water  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  24).  So  was  the 
eper  to  wash  himself  in  water,  that  he  may  bo 
;lean  (ch.  xiv.  8).  And  so  it  was  in  cases  of  un- 
^leannesses,  the  persons  were  obliged  to  bathe  them- 
jelves  in  water  (ch.  xv.  6,  27),  in  running  water 
[ver.  13);  and  it  is  in  allusion  to  these  customs  that 
he  apostle  makes  use  of  the  words  pure  water,  or 
ilear  water,  meaning  that  we  should  be  unspotted 
yy  sin.* 

CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
)f  things  not  seen."— Ver.  1. 

The  word  hupostasisywhichwe  translate  substance^ 
s  properly  the  basisy  or  foundation,  or  ground' 
oorhy  upon  which  anything  is  built,  as  Raphelius 
las  shown  by  several  quotations  from  Polybius. 
dind  it  is  plain,  as  Sykes  observes,  that  we  must 
lave  some  ground  or  reason  for  such  things  as 
f7e  hope  for,  or  we  should  hope  without  reason, 
vhich  would  be  folly.  Every  Christian  has  reason 
o  hope  for  ^  blessed  immortality;  and  if  the  ques- 

•  Sykes,  in  loco. 
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tion  be,  upon  what  ground  is  this  Lope  founded? 
the  answer  is,  that  the  thing  is  not  improbable  in 
itself,  and  it  is  declared  by  Christ  that  sacb  as 
believe  in  Him  shall  have  eternal  life;  and  we  have 
such  assurance  that  He  came  from  Grod  with  this 
assurance  to  us,  that  we  cannot  but  have  faith  in 
His  promise.  The  word  hupostasis,  therefore,  should 
here  be  rendered  foundation,  or  groundworky  which  it 
properlj  signifies,  and  not  subslance,  unless  that 
word  be  taken  in  the  philosophic  sense,  for  the  sulh 
stratum  of  what  it  is  applied  to.  In  this  sense  it 
occurs  in  the  Septuagint,  in  several  places.  Thus  in 
Ezek.  xix.  5 :  "  When  she  saw  that  she  had  waited, 
and  her  hope  ChupostastsJ  was  lost "  ;  that  is,  what 
she  had  depended  upon.  Psalm  xxxiz.  7:  ^'Hy 
hope  ChupostastsJ  is  in  thee."  The  word  is  used  in 
like  manner  in  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  xi.  17,  etc.,  and  in  this 
epistle,  ch.  iii.  14. 

The  word  elenchos,  which  is  rendered  evidence, 
is  the  strict  proof,  or  demonstration.  That  is,  says 
Hallet,  faith  is  such  a  kind  of  reason  and  argu- 
ment as  both  convinces  the  understanding  and 
engages  a  man  to  act  according  to  that  conviction. 
Doddridge  paraphrases,  "  the  powerful  conviction  ot 
things  which  are  not  seen,"  as  properly  expressing  ' 
the  apostle's  meaning. 

"  Through  faith  also  Sarah  herself  received  strength  to  con-    i 
ceive  seed,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child  when  she  was  past  age, 
because  she  judged  him  faithfid  who  had  promised." — ^Yer.ll.        | 

It  may  be  difficult  to  some  to  understand  how 
the  apostle  should  say  that  Sarah  *' judged  Him 
faithful  who  had  promised,"  whereas  in  the  history 
(Gen.  xviii.  12 — 15)  she  seems  not  to  have  credited 
what  was  promised :  "  Sarah  laughed  within  herself, 
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8ay ing.  After  I  have  waxed  old  shall  I  have  pleasure, 
mj  lord  being  old  also  ?  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Abraham,  Wherefore  did  Sarah  laugh,  saying,  Shall 
I  of  a  surety  bear  a  child,  which  am  old  ?  Is  any 
thing  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  Then  Sarah  denied, 
saying,  I  laughed  not;  for  she  was  afraid.  And  ho 
said.  Nay,  but  thou  didst  laugh."  The  answer  is 
(1),  Supposing  she  did  not  at  first  believe  the  possi- 
bility of  having  a  child  at  that  time  of  life  when  it 
ceased  to  be  with  her  after  the  manner  of  women; 
yet,  if  she  afterwards  believed,  that  fully  answers 
the  design  of  the  apostle.  But  (2),  to  laugh  hero 
signifies  not  to  treat  a  matter  with  scofiing,  but  to 
be  highly  pleased.  When  Abraham  was  promised  a 
child  by  Sarah,  and  she  was  promised  to  become 
nations,  Abraham  '^  fell  upon  his  face  and  laughed '' 
(Gen.  xvii.  16),  not  that  he  disbelieved  the  promise, 
but  was  highly  pleased  that  a  child  was  to  be  born 
to  him  that  was  a  hundred  years  old;  *'and  shall 
Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear  ?  "  (ver.  17.) 
Abraham's  laughing  was  no  indication  of  his  want 
of  faith.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  made  any  to 
Sarah's?  The  truth  is,  Sarah  was  highly  pleased; 
so  pleased  that  she  broke  out  into  open  laughter, 
as  the  Hebrew  word  signifies.  When  the  angel 
taxed  her  with  her  laughter,  she  denied  it,  because 
*'  she  was  afraid; "  not  that  she  was  not  much  pleased 
with  the  promise,  or  that  she  did  not  believe  what 
was  said  to  her.* 

CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Lest  there  be  any  fornicator,  or  profojie  person,  as  Esau,  who 
for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright." — Ver.  16. 

Why  is  Esau  called  a  profane  person  ?     It  is  not 

♦  Sykes,  in  loco. 
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that  he  was  a  fornicator,  for  that  is  not  imputed  to 
him  here.  The  apostle's  meaning  is,  "any  forni- 
cator, or  any  profane  person  as  Esau."  Why,  then, 
is  he  called  profane  ?  To  be  profane  is  to  treat 
with  contempt  anything  that  God  appoints,  knowing 
it  to  be  His  appointment.  Or  if  God  Himself  be 
treated  not  with  that  reverence  and  respect  which 
is  due  to  His  Majesty,  that  is,  properly, /)ro/hnc»cw. 
^  Esau  is  called  a  profane  person,"  says  Doddridge, 
"  because  as  a  prophetic  blessing  went  along  with 
the  birthright,  there  was  a  profane  contempt  in  the 
infamous  bargain  by  which  he  sold  it.  And  as  an 
immoderate  eagerness  in  the  gratification  of  appetite 
would  naturally  imply  a  contempt  of  spiritual  and 
divine  blessings,  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  gratifica- 
tions, it  was  properly  expressed  by  profaneness.'* 
This  hardly  makes  the  thing  clear,  however;  for,  as 
Sykes  observes,  Esau  faint,  and  at  the  point  to  die, 
when  he  thought  his  birthright  could  be  of  no  profit 
to  him,  sold  it  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  31).  This 
might  be  deemed  weakness  or  folly,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  connection  with  profanity.  If 
we  look  further,  however,  we  find  that  he  despised 
his  birthright  (Gen.  xxv.  34).  He  showed  no 
regard  to  the  blessings  of  God,  whatever  they  were, 
but  was  content  to  sacrifice  them  all  for  a  trifle. 
But  there  was  more  than  this.  He  knew  of  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  and  repeated  to  Isaac, 
and  he  was  in  due  course  of  succeeding  to  them, 
and  of  being  the  means  of  conveying  the  blessing 
of  God  to  all  the  earth.  This  was  what  he  con- 
temptuously despised  and  sold,  and  he  was  therefore 
justly  chargeable  with  profaneness. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

On  faith  and  works,  as  justifying. — ^Ver.  14 — 26. 

On  the  supposed  opposition  of  James  aud  Paul,  see 
Tol.  i.  pp.  79 — 88. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  My  brethren,  be  not  many  masters,"  etc. — ^Ver.  1. 

Teachers  should  be  substituted  for  masters,  in  the 
translation. 

For  in  many  things  we  offend  all." — Xcr.  2. 


(( 


This  translation  is  very  unhappy.  It  should  be, 
"  For  in  many  things  all  of  us  offend."  Wiclif  has, 
"  For  alle  we  offenden  in  many  thiugis." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Do  ye  think  that  the  Scripture  saith  in  vain,  The  spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  ns  lusteth  to  envy  ?  But  he  giveth  more  grace : 
wherefore  he  saith,  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace 
unto  the  humble." — ^Ver.  6,  6. 

The  words  to  which  "  the  Scripture  saith  "  belong, 
are  not  found  in  Scripture  (though  many  commen- 
tators refer  to  Gen.  vi.  3,  5;  chap.  viii.  21;  Numb, 
xi.  29;  Prov.  xxi.  10),  to  avoid  which  some  under- 
stand them  interrogatively,  taking  the  first  clause  as 
a  general  intimation  of  the  infallibility  of  God  ; 
I.e.,    **Do  ye  think  that  the   Scripture  can  ai^eak 
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falsely?  "  or,  "  Does  the  spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us 
incline  us  to  vehement  envy  and  rage  ?  "  Bloom- 
field  paraphrases  thus :  "  Do  you  think  that  the 
Scripture  speaketh  in  vain,  or  without  a  very  good 
reason,  when  it  condemns  such  a  worldly  temper  f 
iVb,  that  you  cannot  rationally  suppose.  Do  you 
imagine  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  dwelleth  in 
us  Christians,  leadeth  us  to  covetousness,  pride,  or 
envy?  iVb,  by  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  unto 
such  as  follow  his  guidance  and  direction,  and  excel 
in  love,  humility,  and  moderation,  as  to  the  things 
of  this  world.  He  showeth  greater  favour.  Where- 
fore the  Scripture  saith,"  etc. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  For  Christ  also  liath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  spirit." — Ver.  18. 

Nothing  but  a  fear  of  consequences — that  is  a  fear 
of  affording  countenance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  could  have  induced  such 
forced  and  improbable  interpretations  as  have  been 
given  of  the  apostle's  words.  Let  us  look  at  the 
entire  passage. 

The  first  thing  to  be  determined  is,  the  precise 
import  of  the  words,  which  it  is  acknowledged  that 
our  translation  does  not  represent.  In  the  Greek 
texts  most  worthy  of  confidence,  as  Scholz,  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  and  Alford,  the  article  before, 
spirit^  is  omitted.  The  last  clause  in  the  18th 
verse  then  reads,  "being  put  to  death  in' fiesh,  but 
quickened  in  spirit."  Here  the  two  clauses  form 
what  is  denominated  an  antithetical  parallelism; 
"  quickened  in  spirit,"  is  set  over  against  "  put  to 
death  in  flesh,"  "  quickened,"  being  contrasted  with 
" put  to  death,"  and  "spirit"  with  "flesh."  Now, 
the  laws  of  the  Greek  language,  in  such  cases, 
require  us  to  give  the  same  construction  to  the  two 
datives,  "spirit"  and  "flesh."  Whatever  prepo- 
sition we  use  in  one  member  of  the  clause,  we  must 
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employ  the  same,  as  an  equivalent,  in  the  other 
member.  If  we  translate  manatotheis  men  sarh^ 
"  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,"  we  must  also  render 
zoopoietheis  de  pneumatic  quickened  in  the  spirit ; 
and  vice  versa.  It  must  either  be  "  put  to  death  hy 
the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  spirit^"  or  "  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit."  But 
as  '^  put  to  death  by  the  flesh  "  has  no  meaning,  and 
if  it  had,  could  state  only  a  falsehood,  the  prepo- 
sition by  will  not  do  in  that  member  of  the  sentence. 
Such  renderings  as  the  following,  by  Doddridge,  then, 
must  be  rejected — "Being  indeed  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  by  those  enemies  whom  God  permitted  for  a 
while  to  triumph  over  Him,  but  quickened  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  which  soon  re-animated  His  body,  and 
raised  it  to  an  immortal  life." 

Jerome's  Vulgate  gives  it  correctly,  **died  in 
body,  and  lived  in  spirit,"  with  which  agrees  the 
Peschito  Syriac,  the  oldest  of  all  versions.  Of 
English  versions,  we  may  note  Wiclif's,  which 
is,  "  Maad  deede  sotheli  in  flesch,  forsothe  maad 
quike  in  spirit ;"  Tyndale's  is,  "  Was  killed  as 
pertayneynge  to  the  flesshe,  but  was  quyckened  in 
the  sprete  ;"  and  Coverdale's  is,  "  Was  slayne  after 
the  flesh,  but  quyckened  after  the  spirit."  We 
believe  all  these  versions  truly  give  the  sense  of  the 
original,  and  set  aside  many  of  the  interpretations  ot 
the  next  verse. 

"  By  which  also  ho  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison." — Ver.  19. 

Doddridge  paraphrases  it  thus :  "  Even  that  spirit, 
by  the  inspiration  of  which,  granted  to  his  faithful 
servant  Noah,  going  forth  as  it  were  in  that  pro- 
gress  in  whicli  lae  enr^Vo^^d  lum,  he  preached  to 
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those  notorious  sinners,  who,  for  their  disobedience, 
haye  since  experienced  the  just  severity  of  the 
Diyine  yengeance,  and  are  now  in  the  condition  of 
separate  spirits,  reserved,  as  it  were,  in  prison,  to 
the  severer  judgment  at  the  great  day/' 

Gill,  in  like  manner,  says,  '^  The  plain  and  easy 
sense  of  the  words  is,  that  Christ,  by  His  spirit,  by 
which  He  was  quickened,  went  in  the  ministry  ot 
Noah,  the  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  preached, 
both  by  words  and  deeds,  by  the  personal  ministry 
of  NosJi,  and  by  the  building  of  the  ark,  to  that  gene- 
ration who  was  then  in  being  :  and  who,  being  dis- 
obedient, and  continuing  so,  a  flood  was  brought 
upon  them,  which  destroyed  them  all ;  and  whose 
spirits  or  separate  souls,  were  then  in  the  prison  of 
hell;  that   is,   when  the   apostle  Peter  wrote  this 

epistle So   that  Christ   neither   went   into 

this  prison,  nor  preached  in  it,  nor  to  spirits  that 
were  then  in  it  when  he  preached,  but  to  persons 
alive  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  who,  being  dis- 
obedient when  they  died,  their  separate  souls  were  put 
into  prisoD,  and  there  they  were  when  the  apostle 
wrote."  Scarcely  caore  violence  could  be  done  to 
liie  obvious  meaning  of  words  than  is  here  offered 
to  those  of  the  inspired  apostle  ;  and  there  are,  per- 
haps, few  passages  in  the  New  Testament  that 
have  been  more  tortured  than  this,  lest  it  should 
be  thought  to  countenance  the  Popish  doctrine  of 
purgatory.  Let  the  words  be  understood  in  their 
literal  and  obvious  meaning,  and  we  shall  not  be  a 
whit  nearer  to  purgatory  than  we  were  before. 
Bishop  Horsley  has  expounded  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  real  sense,  and  to  his  very  able  sermon  we 
refer  the  reader.  After  having  fixed  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  terms  employed  by  the  apostle — and 
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shown  that  by  the  word  spirit  in  the  preceding 
verse,  and  by  which  [rather,  in  which]  our  Saviour 
is  here  said  to  have  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison, 
we  cannot,  if  the  construction  of  the  passage  be  re- 
garded, understand  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  human 
soul  of  Christ,  which  was  quickened,  or  preserved 
against  the  stroke  of  death  by  which  his  body  had 
fallen, — he  proceeds  to  state  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  design  of  Christ  in  visiting  the  abode  of  departed 
spirits,  and  also  the  substance  of  his  announcement 
to  them.  The  souls  in  custody,  he  remarks,  were 
those  "which  sometime  were  disobedient," — an 
expression  which  implies  that  they  were  recovered 
from  that  disobedience,  and,  before  their  death,  had 
been  brought  to  repentance  and  faith  in  the  Kedeemer 
to  come.  To  such  souls  Christ  went  and  preached. 
But  what  did  He  preach  to  them,  and  what  could  be 
the  end  of  His  preaching  ?  Certainly  He  preached 
neither  repentance  nor  faith  ;  for  the  preaching  of 
either  comes  too  late  to  the  departed  soul.  These 
souls  had  believed  and  repented,  or  they  had  not 
been,  as  the  Bishop  observes,  in  that  part  of  the 
nether  regions  which  the  souU  of  the  Kedeemer 
visited.  Nor  was  the  end  of  His  preaching  any 
liberation  of  them  from  purgatorial  pains,  of  which 
the  Scriptures  know  nothiug.  But  if  he  went  to 
proclaim  to  them  the  glad  tidings,  that  he  had 
actually  offered  the  sacrifice  of  their  redemption,  and 
was  about  to  appear  before  the  Father  as  their  inter- 
cessor, in  the  merit  of  His  own  blood,  this,  says 
bishop  Horsley,  was  a  preaching  fit  to  be  addressed 
to  departed  souls,  and  would  give  new  animation 
and  assurance  to  their  hope  of  the  consummation,  in 
due  season,  of  their  bliss ;  and  this,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, was  the  end  of  His  preaching. 
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"The  like  figure  wHereunto,  even  baptism,  dotli  also  now  save 
us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  toward  Crod)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ."— Ver.  21. 

Wesley  better  translates  this  verse.  "  The  anti- 
type whereof,  baptism,  now  saveth  us  (not  the  put- 
ting away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  towards  God)  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ ;"  that  is,  he  well  observes,  through 
the  water  of  baptism  we  are  saved  from  the  sin 
which  overwhelms  the  world  as  a  flood  :  not,  indeed, 
by  the  bare  outward  sign,  but  by  the  inward  grace  :  a 
divine  consciousness  that  both  our  persons  and  our 
actions  are  accepted  through  Him  who  died  and 
rose  again  for  us. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

**  For,  for  this  cause  was  the  gospel  preached  unto  them  that 
are  dead,  that  they  might  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the 
flesh,  but  Jive  according  to  God  in  the  spirit." — ^Ver.  6. 

This  verse  is  very  obscure,  and  there  are  numerous 
interpretations  of  it.  Whitby,  Wakefield,  Dodd- 
ridge, and  others,  taking  nekrois  {dead)  figuratively, 
refer  it  to  the  Gentiles.  Wakefield  translates  thus  : 
"  For  this  indeed  was  the  effect  of  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  to  the  dead  [the  unconverted  Gentiles] 
that  some  will  be  punished  as  carnal  men  ;  but 
others  [those  converted  to  Christianity\y  lead  a 
spiritual  life  unto  God."  Slade,  rejecting  this  figura- 
tive interpretation  of  the  word,  and  comparing  the 
passage  with  chap.  iii.  19,  as  does  also  Adam  Clarke, 
understands  the  apostle  to  assert  that  the  gospel  had 
been  preached,  or  proclaimed,  even  to  the  dead,  that 
they  will  be  judged  by  the  law  of  nature  for  the 
things  done  in  the  body,  and  be  rewarded  in  pro* 
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portion  to  their  deserts,  by  a  spiritual  life,  according 
to  the  will  and  power  of  God.  Boothroyd  adopts 
the  interpretation  of  Rosenmiiller  and  others,  and 
understands  by  the  dead  those  who  had  died  by  per- 
secution. The  last-mentioned  critic  thus  expresses 
the  general  sense  of  the  passage  (ap.  Bloomfield): 
**Even  to  those  who  in  these  times  have  suffered 
death,  was  brought  the  glad  annunciation,  that 
although  they  had  suffered  death  in  the  flesh,  yet,  by 
the  Divine  omnipotence,  they  shall  be  made  alive." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'*  Knowing  HA  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of 
any  private  interpretation.  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man :  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"— Ver.  20,  21. 

Whitby,  Wesley,  Doddridge,  Adam  Clarke,  and  other 
commentators  understand  the  idias  epiluseOs  of 
private  suggestion  or  impulse,  and  refer  to  the 
following  words,  "  for  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.^'  But  epiluseOs 
will  not  bear  this  sense  ;  and  of  other  interpretations 
we  think  Bishop  Horsley's  deserves  to  be  preferred. 
The  English  word  private,  he«remarks,  does  but 
very  darkly,  if  at  all,  CLonrey  to  the  understanding 
of  the  English  reader  the  original  word  to  which  it 
is  meant  that  it  should  answer.  This  denotes  that 
peculiar  appropriation  of  the  thing  with  which  it 
is  joined  to  something  else  previously  mentioned, 
which  is  expressed  in  English  by  the  word  own 
subjoined  to  the  pronouns  of  possession  :  our  own 
power — his  own  blood,  a  prophet  of  their  own.  In 
all  these  places,  the  Greek  word  which  is  rendered 
by  the  words  our  own,  his  own,  their  own,  is  that 
same  word  which  in  this  text  is  rendered  by  the 
word  private.  The  precise  meaning,  therefore,  of 
the  original,  he  thinks,  may  be  thus  expressed  : 
"  Not  any  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  self-interpre- 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  the  inanimate  world  of  which 
they  were  speaking.  It  takes  away  neither  ante- 
cedent nor  consequent,  neither  ground  nor  iaference, 
nor  in  any  way  touches  the  argument,  which  has  re- 
ference to  the  inanimate  world  and  not  to  the  animate 
world.  And  i{  the  apostle  does  not  take  away  the 
ground  of  their  argument  he  takes  away  noting. 
Burnet  pertinently  asks,  what  is  it  the  apostle  tells 
the  scoffers  they  were  ignorant  of  ?  Not  that  there 
'was  a  deluge  that  had  destroyed  mankind,  for  of 
that  they  neither  were  nor  pretended^ to  be  ignorant, 
for  they  were  Jews.  It  was  the  codstitution  of  the 
old  heavens  and  earth,  and  the  change  or  destruc- 
tion of  them  at  the  deluge.  They  were  ignorant  or 
unmindful  of  that  ;  and  of  it  the  apostle  admonishes 
them.  Besides,  the  design  of  Peter  is  to  prove,  or 
to  induce  a  belief  in,  the  future  destruction  of  the  in- 
animate world,  to  do  which  he  must  use  an  argument 
taken  from  a  preceding  destruction  of  the  inanimate 
world,  for  to  take  one  from  tto  perishing  of  the 
animate  world,  only,  would  not "  answer  the  purpose. 
The  argument  of  Peter  is,  that  what  has  been  done 
mat/  be  done  again.  If  the  inatiimate  world,  he  argues, 
has  been  once  destroyed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
accept  those  prophecies  which  say  it  shall  be  de- 
stroyed again.  In  the  last  place,  the  opposition  in 
the  apostle's  argument  ahows  the  inanimate  world 
to  be  what  is  meant.  The  opposition  lies  between 
the  heavens  and  earth  that  were  of  old,  and  the 
heavens  and  earth  that  are  now;  or  the  two  inanimate 
worlds.*  As  this  world  is  to  perish  by  fire,  so  that 
perished  by  wftter.  Nothing  could  afford  a  more 
conclusive  refutation  of  the  idea,  that  the  deluge 

♦  Burnet,  "Theory  of  the  Earth,"  p.  160. 
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was  bat  a  partial  overflowing  of  water,  which  left 
the  earth  and  the  aerial  heavens  much  in  the  same 
condition  as  before.  As  St.  Augustine  argues,*  as  the 
natural  world — the  earth  with  the  heavens  about  it 
—was  destroyed  and  changed  at  the  deluge  into  the 
present  heavens  and  earth,  so,  in  like  manner,  shall 
the  present  heavens  and  earth  be  destroyed  and 
changed  by  the  last  conflagration.  The  figure  of 
the  world  shall  be  clianged  at  the  conflagration,  as 
it  was  changed  at  the  deluge. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  thus  treats  ver.  5  : — 
**  However  we  take  the  words,  they  seem  to  refer 
to  the  origin  of  the  earth.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  remotest  antiquity  that  the  earth  was  formed  out 
of  watery  or  a  primitive  moisture,  which  they  termed 
hjflSy  2k  first  matter y  or  nutriment^  for  all  things  :  but 
Thales  pointedly  taught  that  all  things  derive  their 
existence  from  water,  and  this  very  nearly  expresses 
the  sentiment  of  Peter,  and  nearly  in  his  own  terms, 
too.  But  is  this  doctrine  true  ?  It  must  be  owned 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Moses  :  '  In 
the  beginning,'  says  he,  '  God  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth;  and  the  earth  was  without  form,  and 
void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.' 
Now,  these  heavens  and  earth,  which  God  made  in 
the  beginning,  and  which  he  says  were  at  flrst 
formless  and  empty,  and  which  he  calls  the  deep, 
are  in  the  very  next  verse  called  waters:  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  Moses  teaches  that  the 
earth  was  made  out  of  some  fluid  substance,  to 
which  the  name  of  water  is  properly  given.  And 
that  the  earth  was  flrst  in  a  fltiid  mass  is  most 
evident  from  its  form;  it  is  not  round  as  lias  been 
demonstrated  by  measuring  some  degrees  neai*  the 

•  «  De  Civ.  Dei,"  c.  16,  IS. 
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north  pole,  and  under  the  equator  ;  the  result  of 
which  proved  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  was  that 
of  an  oblate  spheroid,  a  figure  nearly  resemhling 
that  of  an  orange.  And  this  is  the  form  that  any 
soft  or  elastic  body  would  assume,  if  whirled  rapidly 
round  a  centre,  as  the  earth  is  around  its  axis.  The 
measurement  to  which  I  have  referred  shows  the 
earth  to  be  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  raised  at  the 
equator.  And  by  this  measurement  it  was  demoD" 
strated  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the  equator 
was  greater  by  about  twenty-five  miles  than  at  the 
poles." 

Now,  considering  the  earth  to  be  thus  formed 
of  watery  we  have  next  to  consider  what  the  apostle 
means  by  di  hudatos,  variously  translated  by^  out  of<, 
by  means  of  and  between  the  water.  Standing  out  of 
the  water  gives  no  sense,  and  should  be  abandoned. 
If  we  translate  between,  the  waters,  it  will  bear  some 
resemblance  to  Gen.  i.  6,  7  :  "  And  God  said,  Let 
there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  [betuch, 
between]  the  waters  ;  and  let  it  divide  the  waters 
from  the  waters ;  and  God  divided  the  waters  which 
were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which 
were  above  the  firmament."  Thus  it  may  refer  to 
the  whole  of  the  atmosphere,  with  which  the  earth 
is  everywhere  surrounded,  and  whick  contains  all 
the  vapours  which  belong  to  our  globe,  and  without 
which  we  could  neither  have  animal  nor  vegetable 
life.  Thus,  then,  the  earth,  or  terraqueous  globe, 
which  was  originally  formed  out  of  water,  subsists 
by  water  ;  and  by  means  of  that  very  water — the 
water  compacted  with  the  earth,  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep,  and  the  waters  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  windows  of  heaven  (Gen.  vii.  11) — the  ante- 
diluvian  earth  was   destroyed  by   water,  as   Peter 
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states  in  the  next  Terse.  The  terraqueous  globe, 
which  was  formed  originally  of  water,  or  a  fluid 
substance,  the  chao$  or  first  matter,  and  was  sus- 
pended in  the  heavens — the  atmosphere — enveloped 
with  water,  by  means  of  which  water  it  was  pre- 
served ;  was,  because  of  the  wickedness  of  its  in- 
habitants, destroyed  by  those  very  same  waters 
out  of  which  it  was  originally  made,  and  by  which 
it  subsisted.  "  But  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
which  are  now  "  [the  present  earth  and  its  atmos- 
phere which  are  liable  to  the  same  destruction, 
because  the  same  means  still  exist,  for  there  is  still 
water  enough  to  drown  the  earth,  and  there  is 
iniquity  enough  to  induce  God  to  destroy  it  and 
its  inhabitants]  **  are  kept  in  store,"  [treasured  up\ 
kept  in  God's  store-house  to  be  destroyed,  not  by 
watery  but  hj  fire,  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  those  mockers 
affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  earth,  and  of  its  destruction  by  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  ;  and  indeed  this  is  implied  in 
their  stating  that  all  things  Continued  as  they  were 
{rom  the  creation.  But  Peter  calls  them  back  to 
the  Mosaic  account,  to  prove  that  this  was  false  ; 
for  that  the  earth,  etc.,  which  were  then  formed,  had 
perished  by  the  flood  ;  and  that  the  present  earth, 
etc.,  which  were  formed  out  of  the  preceding,  should, 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  perish  by  the  fire  of  God's 
wrath. 
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"  I  will  therefore  put  yoa  in  remembrance,  though  ye  odm 
knew  this.** — Ver.  5. 

On  the  meaning  of  the  word  apax^  here  translated 
onccy  much  has  been  written.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  has 
shown,  upon  good  authority,  that  it  is  employed 
sometimes  to  signify  altogether,  entirely,  perfectly, 
fully,  etc.  Jude  may  be  understood  as  saying,  "  I 
will,  therefore,  put  you  in  remembrance,  though  ye 
are  thoroughly,  or  fully,  instructed  in  this.*' 

**  Yet  Michael  the  archangel,  when  contending  with  the  devil 
he  disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against 
him  a  railing  accusation,*'  etc. — Ver.  9. 

Of  the  various  conjectures  which  have  been 
advanced  relative  to  the  meaning  of  this  verse,  and 
also  as  to  the  source  whence  Jude  derived  his  infor- 
mation, that  of  Macknight  seems  liable  to  the  least 
objection.  In  Dan.  x.  13,  21,  and  xii.  1,  Michael, 
he  remarks,  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  chief  angels 
who  took  care  of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation  :  he  may, 
therefore,  he  thinks,  have  "been  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  "  before  whom  Joshua  the  high-priest  is  said 
to  have  stood,  "  Satan  being  at  his  right  hand  to 
resist  him  "  (Zech.  iii.  1) ;  namely,  in  his  design  of 
restoring  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  called  by 
Jude,  the  body  of  Moses,  just  as  the  Christian 
church  is  called  by  Paul,  the  body  of  Christ. 
Zechariah  adds,  "  And  l\ift  \iOTd" — ^Uvat  is,  the  angel 
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q/  the  Lord,  as  is  plain  from  ver.  1 — '*  said  unto 
Satan,  the  Lord  rebuke  thee,  O  Satan  !  even  the  Lord 
that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem,  rebuke  thee !"  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  adopts  this  view  of  the  passage,  and  adds  to 
the  remarks  of  Macknight  the  following  :  "  Among 
the  Hebrews,  guph,  body,  is  often  used  for  a  thing 
itself:  So  Rom.  vii.  24,  the  body  of  sin,  signifies 
sin  itself:  so  the  body  of  Moses  may  signify  Moses 
himself ;  or  that  in  which  he  was  particularly  con- 
cerned, namely,  his  institutes,  religion,  etc. 
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*»*  The  numerals  i.,  etc.,  refer  to  the  Tolnme,  and  the  figures,  1.  9,  etc. 
to  the  corresponding  figures  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  after  118,  of  vol.  I. 


Action^  the  langoage  of,  i.  147; 
prophetic,  148. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles^  the  hook 
of,  i.  54 ;  the  object  and  scope 
of,  ill.  294;  difficulties  in,  295. 

Adultery,  spiritual,  l  101. 

Agap,  his  treatment  hj  Samuel, 
ill.  41.' 

Agony  J  the,  of  Christ,  iii.  219. 

Agriculture,  the  basis  of  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth,  ii.  63 ; 
instruments  used  in,  65;  ope- 
rations in,  67. 

AUegoriet,  nature  of,  i  179;  in- 
terpretation of,  223. 

AOegorising  by  Isaiah  and  Paul, 
iii.  352. 

Almond,  the  Hebrew  name  of, 
ii.  94;  symbolic  use  of,  95. 

Aloes,  used  for  embalming,  ii. 
64. 

Alphabetical  poems,  i.  263. 

Altar,  an,  symbol  of,  i.  157, 
160.  Souls  that  were  slain, 
nnder,  ib. 

Amber,  meaning  of  the  word, 
ii.  50. 

Amos,  the  book  of,  iii.  183. 

Animals,  Moses'  distinction  of 
clean  and  unclean,  ii.  125  ; 
those  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
128  ;  domesticated,  129  i/ero' 
cious,   146;   wHd   inoffensive. 


157  ;  dubious,  180;  tuken  into 
the  ark,  370. 

Ant,  the,  ii.  229. 

Antelope,  the,  the  Roe  of  Scrip- 
ture, ii.  160  ;  mode  of  taking 
it,  161 ;  references  to,  ib. 

Anthropomorphisms,  ii.  364;  iii. 
142. 

Apostates,  whether  to  be  re- 
covered, iii.  403. 

Apple-tree,  the,  ii.  93. 

Application  of  Scripture,  i.  96. 

Ark,  Noah's,  ii.  369. 

Arming  of  the  Israelites,  at  the 
Exodus,  ii.  306. 

Aromatic  plants,  ii.  83. 

Aromatic  trees,  \\,  112. 

Asp,  the,  ii.  218. 

Ass,  the.  Scripture  name  of,  ii. 
135;  its  use  among  the  Jews, 
ib.\  used  in  agriculture,  136  ; 
prophetic  references  to,  ib. 

Ass,  the  wild,  ii.  157. 

Astrology,  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
li.  7. 

Astronomy  and  the  Bible,  ii.  6, 279. 

Babylon,  Isaiah's  prediction  of 
its  overthrow,  i.  241. 

Balsam' tree,  the,  Scripture  re- 
ferences to,  ii.  114. 

Bear,  the.  Scripture  references 
to,  it.  155. 
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Bee,  the,  ii.  229  }•  numeroas  in 
Palestine,  ib. 

Behemoth,  the  import  of  the 
name,  ii.  180;  Job's  descrip- 
tion oiih,\  proofs  of  its  being 
the  hippopotamus,  t6. 

Bible,  the,  compared  with 
pseudo-sacred  books,  i.  1 ;  its 
diversified  character,  2  ;  its 
unity,  ib,;  Neological  view  of 
it,  4 ;  the  spirit  in  which  it 
should  be  read,  6;  ii.  238  ; 
Divine  aid  necessary  to  its 
understanding,  i.  8 ;  faith  a  pre- 

\  requisite  in  reading  it,  11 ; 
how  its  truths  should  be  re< 
ceived,  15 ;  the  fulness  and 
depth  of  its  truths,  28 ;  English 
version  of,  32;  how  to  study 
it,  39,  ii.  242 ;  the  practical 
reading  of,  i.  93  ;  historical 
books  of,  113;  beauties  of, 
227,  264;  how  treated  by  the 
modem  Deists,  344;  inspira- 
tion of,  365;  its  new  inter- 
preters, 371  ;  character  and 
integrity  of  its  tjxt,  420; 
MSS.  of,  424  ;  moral  purity 
of  its  doctrines,  420;  diffi- 
culties in,  ii.  233;  disadvan- 
tages of  reading  only  in  a 
translation,  245. 

Birds,  structure  and  sagacity  of, 
ii.  189;  Hebrew  name  of  a 
bird,  192;  classes  of,  193; 
Air  Birds,  ib.;  Land  Birds, 
201;    Water  birds,  207, 

Blindness,  judicial,  iii.  236. 

Botuny^  science  of,  ii.  52;  terms 
used  in,  ib. 

Boys,  Rev,  T,,  on  parallelism,  i. 
270,  289. 

Lowth,  bishop,  on  the  uses  of 
paralleUsm,  i.  313. 

Brimstone,  a  symbol  of  desola- 
tion, ii.  45. 

Built  the,  references  to,  ii.  138, 


Camel,  the,  its  value  in  Eastern 
countries,  ii.  130 ;  Scriptare 
references  to,  132. 

Camphire,  Scriptare  references 
to,  ii.  83. 

CanaaniteSj  the  extirpation  of, 
ii.  335. 

Candlestick,  symbol  of,  i.  167. 

Carefulness,  meaning  of,  i.  34. 

CaterpiUar,  the,  ii.  234. 

Cedar,  the,  extensive  groves  of, 
in  Lebanon,  fi.  112;  figures 
of  speech  derived  from  it,  113. 

CerinAus^  heresy  of,  iii.  263. 

Cherubim,  the,  iiL  168. 

Choral  Odes,  1.  260. 

Christ,  Jesus,  the  Divine  Word, 
iii  265,  268;  union  of  the 
divinity  and  the  humanity  io 
His  person,  220, 240,274,284, 
285;  his  agony  in  the  garden, 
218;  delivering  up  his  king- 
dom, 334;  the  image  of  Grod, 
393;  our  righteousness,  162. 

Christianity,  conquests  and  in- 
fluence of,  i.  445. 

Chronicles,  the  books  of,  iiL  103; 
difficulties  in,  ib. 

Chronology,  of  the  Pentateuch, 
ii.  316  ;  of  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  and  other  ancient 
nations,  317;  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  i.  115. 

Church,  the,  symbolic  descrip- 
tion of,  ii.  42. 

Citron,  the,  Scriptare  references 
to,  il  93. 

City,  a,  symbol  of,  i.  152. 

Cockatrice,  the,  ii.  216. 

Colenso,  bishop,  his  mode  of 
treating  the  Biblical  narra- 
tives and  miracles,  i.  389, 392, 
399;  his  rashness  as  a  critic, 
ii.  173,  410. 

Colossians,  the,  difficulties  in 
the  epistle  to,  lit  368. 

Comforter,  the,  iii.  282. 
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CommandmenUt  the  Ten,  as  given 
in  Exod.  xx.  and  Dent.  y.  iL 
436. 

Ccmmentators,  their  use  and 
abuse,  i.  90. 

Common  references,  i.  319  ;  ex- 
amples of,  320  ;  uses  of,  321. 

Coney,  the,  improperly  men- 
tioaed  in  Lev.  xi.  6,  ii.  176; 
the  Ashkoko,  i6.;  Scriptare 
references  to,  177. 

Contestf  the,  to  be  attended  to, 
L  61,  190. 

Corinthians,  the,  Paul's  first 
Epistle  to,  iii.  327;  difficalties 
in,  1*6.  ;  Paul's  second  Epistle 
to,  843;  difficulties  in,  (6. 

Cormorant,  the,  ii.  210. 

Com,  cultivation  and  treatment 
of,  ii.  68;  grinding  of,  71. 

Crane,  the,  ii.  207. 

Creation,  the.  Mosaic  account 
ot;  iL  8,  14,  263.  See  Geology, 

Crocodile,  the.  Job's  leviathan, 
ii.  182. 

Cross,  the,  inscriptions  on,  iii. 
222. 

Daniel,  the   book  of,  iii.   176; 

his  prophecy  of  the  seventy 

weeks,  179. 
David  dancing  before  the  Lord, 

iii.  49;    Ood's  promise  that 

his  son  should  build  a  temple, 

55 ;  his  last  words,  66, 
Day,  the  Hebrew,  ii.   16;  the 

prophetic,  i.  132. 
Day,  the  creative,  iL  33. 
Dead  5ea,  the,  region  of,  ii.  47. 
Deluge,  the,  evidences  of,  ii.  367 ; 

universal,   371;  traditions  of, 

376. 
Deuteronomy,  the  book  of,  its 

stjle,  L  408 ;  how  much  of  it 

written   by  Moses  ?  iL   449 ; 

omifsioDS    in,   L    416;    diffi- 

cnliies  in,  ii.  428. 


Devil,  the,  his  deadly  power, 
iii.  399. 

De  Wette,  his  system  of  Bib- 
lical interpretation,  i.  378. 

Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  i.  90. 

Difficulties  existent  in  the  Bible, 
iL  233;  sources  of,  234,  244, 
247 ;  many  that  formerly  pre- 
sented themselves  removed, 
235;  have  no  weight  against 
demonstrations,  239;  existent 
in  the  natural  world,  t6.;  all 
proper  attempts  to  remove 
them  commendable,  24 1 ;  uses 
of,  246;  unfair  treatment  of, 
254;  imaginary  in  relation  to 
Science,  260;  to  Numbers,  286; 
to  Chronology,  316;  to  Mora- 
lity, 824;  textual  in  the  whole 
Bible,  362;  iiL  1. 

Divine  aid  necessary  to  the  pro- 
fitable reading  of  the  Bible, 
L  6. 

Divine  revelation,  comprised  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
i.  426. 

Doctrine  to  be  tested  by  the 
Bible,  i.  15. 

Double  sense  of  Scripture^  i.  96. 

Dove,  the,  used  in  sacrifice,  ii. 
197;  Scripture  references  to, 
198;  symbols  of,  ib. 

Duties,  religious,  i.  18;  privilege 
of,  29. 


Eagle,  the,  Scripture  references 

to,  ii.  194. 
Earthy  the,  its  crust  and  deposits, 

ii.   19  ;    confirmatory  of  the 

Bible,  33.    See  Geology, 
Earths,  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 

ii.  45. 
Ecclesiastes,    the    book    of,  iii. 

140. 
Egypt,  number  of   those    who 

went  into,  with  Jacob,  iL  293, 
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888  I  Ezekiel's  jadgmeot  on, 
i.  247. 
Egyptian  Chronology ^  ii.  316. 
Egyptiaru,  the,  spoiling  of  by 

the  Israelites,  ii.  327. 
Elephant,  the,  ii.  129. 
Eliphaz,  sublime   vision  of,   i. 

236. 
Emphasis,  biblical,  i.  327;  im- 
portance of  attending  to  it,  ib.; 
illnstrations,  328,  334;  pro- 
daced  by  the  Greek  article, 
330. 
English  BibU,  the,  imperfections 

in,  i.  32. 
Ephetians,  the.  Epistle  to,  diffi- 
culties in,  iii,  359. 
Epistles,  the  apostolic,  how  to 
read  them,  i.  54;   parallelisms 
in,  290 ;     difficulties    in,   iii. 
816. 
Esther,  the  book  of,  its  instruc- 
tion, i.  103. 
Evangelists,  the,  diversit j  in  their 

writings,  i.  46. 
Evidences  of  the  truth   of  the 

Bible,  i.  420. 
Exchange,  instruments  of,  ii.  49. 
Exodus,  the  book  of,  difficulties 

in,  ii.  397. 
Exodus,  the,  alleged  numbers  in, 
ii.  290;  arming  of  the  people 
at,  308. 
Ezekiel,  the  book  of,  iii.  168  ; 
his  judgment  on  Egypt,  i.  247. 
Ezra,  the  book  of,  difficulties  in, 
iii.  112. 

Faith,  a    qualification    for    the 

proper  study  of  the  Bible,  i. 

11 ;  the  gift  of  God,  14;  Paul 

and  James  on,  79. 
Fiery     Serpent,    the,    ii.    221  ; 

known  in  Abyssinia,  222. 
Fig-tree,  the,  two  kinds  of,  ii.  95 ; 

the  fruit  precedes  the  leaves, 

9B. 


Figurative  language,  i.  120. 
Figures  of  speech.     See  Tropes. 
Firmament,  the,  ii.  6,  282. 
First'hom,  the,  nnmbered  after 

the  Exodus,  ii.  310;  who  tbej 

were,  31 1. 
FiT'tree,  the.  Scripture  references 

to,  ii.  117. 
Fhcks  and  herds,  of  Israel  in  the 

wilderness,  ii.  302. 
Fox,  the,  or  jackall,  ii.  1 53. 
Fruit-trees,  ii.  92. 

Galatians,  the,  difficulties  in  the 
epistle  to,  iii.  .346. 

Gazelle,  the,  ii.  1 60. 

Genealogies  of  Christ,  as  given 
by  Matthew  and  Luke,  iii. 
198. 

Genesis,  the  book  of,  alleged  con- 
tradictions between  the  Ut 
and  2nd  chapters,  ii.  270;  diffi- 
culties in,  362.    See  Geology. 

Geology,  the  science  of,  it  12  ; 
the  facts  it  deals  with,  19  ;  its 
discoveries,  ib.  ;  has  no  chro- 
nology, 31  ;  its  discoveries  in 
harmony  with  the  Bible,  33, 
263  ;  biblical  terms  in,  42. 

Geological  groups,  epochs,  and 
systems,  ii.  39. 

Geologic  substances  mentioned 
in  Uie  Bible,  ii.  45. 

German  scepticism,  rise  and 
spread  of,  i.  371. 

Gnostics,  the,  doctrines  of,  iii 
265. 

Goa^  the,  ii.  141;  symbolic  uses 
of,  142;  two  species  in  the 
East,  ib. ;  sacrifices  oflered  to, 
143  ;  the  scape-goat,  144 : 
hair  of,  145. 

God,  diversity  in  the  names  given 

to,  in  the  Bible,  ii  269,  i.  396; 

source  of  the  knowledge  of,  i. 

346  ;  apostasy  of  the  world 

^     from^  351 ;  belief  in,  the  soorce 
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of  piety,  368 ;  hamao  attri* 
bates  ascribed  to,  ii.  364. 

GM,  mention  of  in  the  Old 
Testament,  ii.  48. 

Oolden  candlestick,  i.  167. 

Oospels,  the,  character  of,  iiL 
192  ;  genuineness  of,  194 ; 
agreement  of  and  discrepan- 
cies in,  196  ;  difficalties  in, 
198;  suggestions  for  studying 
them,  i.  45,  ii.  237.  See 
Bible. 

Gourd,  the,  Jonah*s,  ii.  120. 

Grass,  Scripture  reference  to, 
ii.  52;  symbol  of,  i.  154. 

Grapes,  wild,  iL  111. 

Greek  article,  the,  used  for  em- 
phasis, i.  330. 

Groves,  consecration  of,  ii.  89  ; 
scenes  of  impure  rites,  90. 

Habbakuk,  the  book  of,  iii.  189  ; 
poetic  power  of  the  prophet, 
1.  238. 

Haggai,  the  book  of,  iii.  190. 

Hcttl,  symbol  of,  i.  154. 

Hare,  the,  Colenso's  attack  upon 
the  Pentateuch  through  this 
animal,  ii.  166  ;  uncertain 
whether  it  is  mentioned  in  Lev. 
zi.  6,  167  ;  whether  the  hare 
chews  the  cud,  168;  evidences 
of  its  doing  so,  ih, ;  peculiari- 
ties of  its  stomach,  169  ;  re- 
gurgitation of  the  food  bymen, 
171 ;  rashness  of  Colenso  as  a 
biblical  critic,  173. 

Hart  and  Hind,  the,  ii.  162. 

Harvest,  joyous  character  of,  ii. 
69. 

Hay,  improper  references  to, 
ii.  52. 

Heaven,  as  a  symbol,  L  156. 

Heavenly  bodies,  used  as  symbols, 
i.  155. 

Hebrew,  origin  of  the  designa- 
tion, ii.  387. 


Hebrews,  difficulties  in  the  epistle 

to,  iii.  392. 
Heretic,  meaning  of  the  word, 

iii.  389. 
Hind,  the,  ii.  163. 
Hindoo  chronology,  ii.  319. 
Historical  books  o/the  Old  TestO' 

ment,  i.  113. 
Hog,  the,  ii.  195. 
Horse,  the,  Scripture  references 

to,  ii.  133;  consecrated  to  the 

sun,  134. 
Hosea,  the  book  of,  iii.  181. 
Houses,  eastern,  construction  of, 

iii.  232. 
Hume,  his  view  of  miracles,  i. 

433. 
Husbandry,  amongst    the  He- 
brews, ii.  64. 
Hyana,  the,  references  to,  ii.  152. 
Hyssop,  ii.  87. 

Idolatry,  spread  of,  i.  354  ;  in 
Israel,  414;  spiritual  adultery, 
101. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  deistical 
speculations  on,  i.  348 ;  the 
Bible  on,  350. 

Imprecations  in  the  Fsalms,  iii. 
125. 

Inferential  reading,  i.  I98. 

Infidelity^  Modern,  aspect  and  in- 
fluences of,  i.  339  ;  in  the 
Anglican  church,  340;  de- 
scending from  the  upper 
classes,  341  ;  its  adoption  of 
Christian  phraseology,  342  ; 
its  yiews  of  religion,  344  ; 
how  it  treats  the  Bible,  345, 
ii.  22,  28;  its  rise  and  pro- 
gress in  Germany,  L  371. 

Inscriptions  on  the  cross,  iii.  223. 

Insects,  a  numerous  class  of 
animated  beings,  ii.  225;  won- 
derful structure  of,  ib.  ;  an 
indispensable  link  in  creation, 
227. 
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Inspiratkm,  that  of  the  eyange- 
lists.  i.  47. 

Itaiahf  poetic  beauties  of,  i.  281, 
240;  difficulties  in,  iii.  142. 

Island,  symbol  of  an,  i.  152. 

JgraeliteSi  their  history  one  of 
miracles,  ii.  302  ;  arming  of 
at  the  Ezodns,  306 ;  their  spoil- 
ing of  the  Egyptians,  327; 
slavery  among,  343. 

Jaci^oi/,  the,  the  fox  of  the  Bible, 

ii.  153. 
Jamest  difficalties  in  the  epistle 

of,  iiu  427. 
Jamet  and  Pavl  on  justification, 

i.  79. 
Jebusitest  the,  their  defiance  of 

David,  iii.  46. 
Jehovah^  revelation  of  the  name, 

ii.  397  ;  import  of  the  name, 

399. 
Jeremiah,  the  book  of,  iii.  159  ; 

poetic  compositions  of,  i.  246 ; 

difficulties  in,  iii.  1 60. 
Jobf  the  book  of,  its  antiquity, 

ii.  49  ;  poetic  composition  of 

the  book,   i.  235;    difficulties 

in,  iii.  114. 
Joelf  a  great  poet,  i.  240. 
JohUf  character  of  his  gospel,  i. 

53;  its  object  and  design,  iii. 

262  ;   divisions   of,   265  ;    its 

preface,  267  ;    difficulties  in, 

268. 
Jonaht  the  book  of,  iii.  184. 
Joshua,  the  book  of,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch,  iii.  2 ; 

difficulties  in,  iii.  5;  command 

to  the  snn  to  stand  still,  12. 
Jude,  difficulties  in  his  epistle, 

m.  442. 
Judges,  the  book  of,  difficulties 

in,  iii  23. 
Judicial  blindness,  iii.  236. 
Juniper,  the,  Scri]iture  references 

to,  ii  88. 


JustifieaHomt  Pan!  and    James 
on,  L  79. 

Kings,  the  books  of,  difficnltief 

in,  iiL  74. 
Know,  to,  import  of  the  word 

in  the  Bible,  ii.  400. 

Lamp  stand,  symbol  of,  i.  167. 

Lead,  reference  to  by  Jeremiah, 
ii.  50. 

Leopard,  the.  Scripture  refer- 
ences to,  ii.  150;  numerous 
in  Palestine,  151. 

Leviathan,  the.  Job's  description 
of,  ii.  182;  the  crocodile  of 
the  Nile,  183;  symbolic  allu- 
sions to,  186. 

Leviticus,  difficulties  in  the  book 
of,  examined,  ii.  410. 

Light,  independent  of  the  son, 
ii.  280. 

LUy,  the,  reference  to  it  by 
Christ,  ii.  85.  Solomons 
comparisons,  86  ;  introduced 
into  the  Temple  furniture,  t6.; 
symbolic  use  of,  87. 

Lion,  the,  Scripture  references 
to.  ii.  146;  symbols  of,  147. 

Literature,  its  cultivation  by  tbe 
Hebrews,  i.  258. 

Locust,  the,  Scripture  names  of, 
ii.  230;  its  destructive  power, 
ib. ;  Joel's  description  o^  232. 

Logos,  the,  as  pourtrayed  in 
John's  Gospel,  iii.  265.268. 

Love,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
i.  24. 

Luke,  the  gospel  of,  i.  52;  diffi« 
culties  in,  iii.  247. 

Man,  his  place  in  the  strata  of 
the  earth,  ii.  22;  alleged  an- 
tiquity of,  23. 

Marh,  the  gospel  of,  i.  48;  iii- 
232. 
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Matthew,  the  gospel  of,  i  56 ; 
difficulties  in,  iii.  198. 

Melchisedec  and  Christ,  iii.  408. 

Messiah,  the,  Isaiah^s  prophecy 
of,  iii.,  143,  152;  Jeremiah's, 
162;  Daniel's,  179;  Micah's 
185  ;  yarious,  392.  See 
Chbist. 

Metaphor,  nature  of,  i.  175. 

Meteorology,  as  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  ii.  8. 

Micah,  the  book  of,  difficulties 
in,  iii.  185. 

Midianites,  the,  war  on,  bj 
Moses,  ii.  331. 

Miracles,  prove  the  authcnticitj 
and  genuineness  of  the  Bible, 
i.  427 ;  mode  of  treating  them 
by  modern  sceptics,  430;  the 
Israelitish  history  one  of,  ii. 
302. 

Mirage,  the,  iii.  151. 

Metonymy,  the  nature  of,  i.  179. 

Morality,  objections  to  the  Bible 
grounded  on,  ii.  324. 

Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation, 
ii.  3,  14, 19,  33,263;  how  pro- 
bably revealed  to  Moses,  37. 
See  Geology, 

Moses,  the  writer  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, ii.  353, 451. 

Mountain,  symbol  of  a,  1.  1 52. 

Mouse,  the,  probably  the  Jerboa, 
ii.  178. 

Mtde,  the,  its  use,  ii.  137. 

Music,  invention  of,  i.  257. 

Mustard'tree,  the,  Christ's  refer- 
ence to,  ii.  117. 

Myrtle,  the,  import  of  the  name, 
ii.  84. 

Nahum,  his  poetry,  i.  240. 

Aames,  compounded  with  the 
word  Jah,  i.  410;  difficulties 
concerning  them,  iii.  83. 

NapHiali,  Jacob's  prediction 
concerning,  ii.  163. 


Natural  History,  how  far  taught 
in  the  Bible,  ii.  1;  arrange- 
ment of  its  objects,  3;  grada- 
tion in  animal  creation,  4. 
See  uinimals,  Trees^  etc. 

Nature,  beauties  of,  i.  229. 

Neologists,  the,  rise  and  labours 
of,  1.371. 

New  Testament,  light  it  throws 
on  the  Old  Testament,  i.  76. 
See  Gospels. 

Numbers,  difficulties  in  the  book 
of,  examined,  ii.  419. 

Numbers,  imaginary  difficulties 
in  relation  to  them,  in  the 
Bible,  ii.  286;  iii.  35;  mistakes 
in,  ii.  315. 

0*k,  the,  identity  of,  in  the  Bible, 

ii.  116. 
Obedience   to    God  exacted  by 

the  Bible,  1.  18. 
Olive-tree,  Scripture    references 

to,  ii.  105;  symbolic  use  of, 

106. 
Onager,  the,  or  wild  ass,  ii.  157. 
Opinions   to   be  tested    by   the 

Bible,  i.  15. 
Orderly    reading,  necessary   in 

the  study  of  the  Bible,  i.  43. 
Ostrich,  the,  description  of,  ii. 

201;  scripture  references   to, 

202. 
Owl,  the,  scripture  references  to, 

ii.  204. 
Ox,  the,  uses  of,  ii.  138;  sym- 
bolic references  to,  139. 

Palestine,  soil  and  seasons  in, 
ii.  8,  64;  fruitfulness  of,  78. 

Palm,  the,  Hebrew  name  of,  ii. 
101;  typical  use  of,  102. 

Parable,  the,  nature  of,  i.  179. 

Partridge,  the,  ii.  205.   • 

Parallelism,  foundation  of,  i.  268 ; 
deOnitions  of,  269;  common 
to  all  Hebrew   compositions^ 
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270;  yarioas  species  of,  271; 
the  gradational  or  synomjn- 
ous,  272;  the  antithetic,  279 ; 
the  introverted,  282  ;  in  the 
Epistles,  290;  the  synthetic, 
296  ;  the  rhythmical,  306  ; 
uses  of,  294,  308. 

Parallel  passages,  importance  of 
comparing,  i.  66;  in  the  post- 
mosaic  histories,  iii.  33. 

Passover y  the,  alleged  difficulties 
in  relation  to  tbe  first,  ii.  286; 
that  celebrated  in  the  wilder- 
ness, 420. 

Patriarchs,  the,  great  age  of,  ii. 
821. 

Paul,  conversion  of,  iii.  300;  his 
character  and  writings,  308, 
812. 

Paul  and  James  on  justification, 
i.  79. 

Pelican,  tbe,  Hebrew  names  of, 
ii.  209. 

Pentateuch,  the,  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of,  i.  393,  417; 
ii.  353;  style  and  construc- 
tion of,  395,  408;  alleged  di- 
versity of  its  authorship,  396; 
Eiohistic  and  Jehovistic  theo- 
ries, 398  ;  written  by  Moses, 
407;  difficulties  in,  ii.  353; 
attacks  on,  260  ;  chronology 
of,  316. 

Peter,  difficulties  in  his  epistles, 
iii.  429. 

Philippians,  the,  difficulties  in 
the  epistle  to,  iii.  362. 

Picture  writing,  i.  124. 

Pilgrim  songs,  the,  iii.  134. 

Plants.    See  Vegetables, 

Poetical  books,  the,  iii.  113. 

Poetic  imagery,  sources  of,  i.  193. 

Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  beauty 
ana  «diyersity  of,  i.  227 ;  cha- 
racteristics of,  249,  251; 
structure  of,  253;  early  culti- 
▼ation  of,   256;  progress   of, 


859;  iSiffteX  odes,  260;  alpha- 
betical poems,  263. 
Pomegranate,  the,  Hebrew  name 

of,  il  108. 
Population,  laws  of,  ii.  296. 
Post-Mosaic  histories,  difficulties 

in.  111.  1. 
Practical  reading  of  the  BibiU,  I 

93. 
Prayer,  to  be  constant,  t  28. 
Prophecies,  quoted  in  the  gospels, 

iii.  143, 152,  185,  200;  of  the 

Messiah,  392. 
Prophecy,  evidence  from,  L  437; 

nut  of  self-interpretation,  iii. 

435. 
Prophetic  books,  the,  iii.    141; 

arranged  with*  history,  i.  1 16. 
Psalms,  the  book  of,  curses  in, 

iii.   125;  difficulties   in,   122; 

poetic    beauties   in,    L    231, 

237. 
Purity,  moral  parity  of  the  Bible 

an  evidence  of  its  truth,  i. 

443. 


Quail,  the,  IL  206. 

Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New,  ilL  200, 
250. 


Pain,  symbol  of,  i.  154. 
Haven,  the,  Hebrew  name  of,  ii. 

196;  scripture  references   to, 

197. 
Reeds,  scripture  references  to, 

ii.  80. 
Reptiles  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 

ii.  213. 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  as  related 

by  the  evangelists,  iii.  229. 
Revelation,  the  divine,  necessity 

for  it,  i.  857,  362;  assurances 

of,  359;  great  value  of,  364; 
"    gradual  unfolding  of,  72,  3b7. 
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oSf  the  imiconi  of  Scrip- 
.  188. 

t,  the,  Scripture  refer- 
o,  ii.  158. 

ii.  160. 

FauPs  Epistle  to  the, 
s  of,  iii.  316;  difficul- 
,319. 

3,  a    favorite  amongst 
brews,  ii.  115. 

,  references  to  their  doc- 
by  John,  iii.  267. 
)  of,  ander  the  law,  ii. 
netimes  without  savour, 

,nd  the  foxes,  iii.  25. 
;he  books  of,  difficulties 
35;    his  treatment  of 
41. 

3ferences  to,  ii.  143. 
%t,  the,  ii.  144. 
meaning  of  the  word, 

• 

lot  taught  in  the  Bible, 

le,  how  to  ascertain  it 
3pistles,  i.  56. 
t)ol  of  the,  i.  151. 
the,  in  Palestine,  ii.  8. 

Hebrew  names  of,  ii. 
iiFerent  kinds  of  known 

Hebrews,  216;  sym- 
se  of,  217,  220;  incan- 

of,  219  ;  the  fiery 
;,  221. 

yeekSf  Daniel's  prophecy 
179. 

e,  used  for  sacrifice,  ii. 
Scripture  allusions  to, 
pe  of  the  Saviour,  14 1 . 
David's    directions  to 
)n  about,  iii.  74. 
bhe,  ii.  118. 

3ed  as  an  instrument  of 
ge,  ii.  48. 
laracter  of,  i.  175. 

H 


Slavery,  among  the  Hebrews,  ii. 
343,  444,  447. 

Songt  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  i. 
234. 

Songs  of  degrees t  the,  iii.  134. 

Speckled  bird,  the,  ii.  152. 

Spirits  in  prison,  to  whom  Christ 
preached,  iii.  430;  evil  spirits 
sent  by  God,  2 1 . 

Stars,  symbolic  meaning  of,  i. 
139. 

Stephen's  discourse,  iii.  298. 

Stork,  the,  ii.  207 ;  Hebrew  name 
of,  208;  Scripture  references 
to,  ib. 

Strata,  the  earth's,  described, 
ii.  19.     See  Geolcm, 

Strauss,  Dr.,  his  life  of  Jesus, 
i.  382;  his  idea  of  miracles, 
433. 

Style,  peculiarities  of,  i.  78 ; 
diversities  of  in  the  Bible, 
120. 

Sun,  the,  not  the  source  of  light, 
ii.  280;  as  a  symbol,  i.  155; 
commanded  to  stand  still,  iii. 
12. 

Sycamore  tree,  11.  29;  cultiva- 
tion of,  100. 

Symbolic  language,  origin  of,  i. 
123;  principles  of,  127,  131; 
chronology  of,  129;  perma- 
nence and  intelligibility  of, 
135;  interpretation  of,  137, 
143;  congruity  of,  132;  geo- 
graphy of,  139;  sense  of,  142; 
explanations  of,  149. 

Synecdoche,  the,  nature  of,  i. 
179. 

Temple,  the,  to  be  built  by 
David's  son,  iii.  55;  that  built  by 
Zerubbabel,  190;  that  spoken 
of  by  Haggai,  ib. ;  symbol  of, 
i.  166;  described  by  Ezekiel, 
iU.  174. 

Temptation,  the,of  Christ,  iii.  207. 
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Terebinth,  the,  ilWQ, 
Testament,  or  Covenant,  \ii,  415. 
Thessaloniana,  tbe,  difficalties  in 

Paul's  epistles  to,  iii.  874. 
Threshing-Jloors,   amongst    the 

Hebrews,  iL  70. 
Timothy,  difiScolties  in  the  epistles 

to,  iii.  384. 
Tin,    known    in    the    time   of 

Moses,  ii.  50. 
Titus,  difficalties  in  the  epistle 

to,  iii.  389. 
Tree  of  Life,  the,  ii.  91. 
Trees,    Scripture    names  of,  ii. 

89 ;  used  as  sacred  symbols,  i. 

153,  ii.  89. 
Tropes,  nature  of,  i.  174;  yarie- 

ties  of,  ib.;  ground  of,  180; 

how   to    ascertain,  183,  187; 

sources  of,  193;  interpretation 

of,  217. 

Unicorn,  the,  conjectures  as  to 
its  identity,  ii.  186;  Scripture 
references  to,  187. 

Usages,  Eastern,  to  be  regarded 
ia  readiiig  the  Bible,  i.  88. 

Vegetables,  physiology  of,  ii.  55 ; 
tiieir  dispersion  and  growth, 


58  ;  varieties  in,  60  ;  life  of, 
61 ;  those  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, 79. 

Vine,  the,  common  in  Palestine, 
ii.  72,  108;  symbolic  use  of, 
110. 

Vintage,  the,  in  Palestine,  ii.  75. 

Viper,  the,  ii.  216. 

TTa/cr*,  symbolic,  i.  149. 

Wheat,  Hebrew  name  of,  ii.  80. 

Wild  ass,  the,  character  of,  iL 
157. 

Wild  boar,  the,  U.  154. 

Wind,  a  symbol,  L  153. 

Wolf,  the,  Scripture  references 
to,  iL  151. 

Word,  the,  as  described  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  iii.  265,  268. 

Words,  study  of  their  meaning, 
i.  39  ;  interpretation  of,  41, 
98;  transference  of,  119;  pri- 
mary sense  of,  183. 

Writing,  origin  and  progress  of, 
i.  5. 

Zoology,  imperfect  knowledge  (f 
that  of  Palestine,  ii.  123.  See 
Animals, 
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vol.  i. 


Genesis. 

Chap.  i.  Yol.  ii.  p.  14. 

„     i.  vers.  I — 26,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

265,  276,  280. 
ii,  vers.  4—28,  voL  ii.  pp. 

267,271. 
iii.  ver.  1,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
iii.  ver.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 
iii.  ver.  20,  vol.  ii,  p.  363. 
vi.,  ver.  6,  vol  ii.  p.  364. 
vi.  ver.  14 — 2 1,  vol.  ii,  p. 

367. 
vii.  vers.  2,3,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 
xii.  ver.  1,  vol.  ii.  p.  378. 
xii.  ver.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 
xiL  ver.  8,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 
xiv.  ver.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
XV.  ver.  16,  vol.  ii,  p.  380. 
xvi.  ver.  12,  vol.  ii  p.  380. 
xix.  ver.  37,  voL  ii.  p  381. 
XX.  ver.  16,  vol,  ii.  p.  49. 
xxiii.  ver.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 
xxiii.  vers.  13 — 16,  vol.  ii. 

p.  48. 
xxvi.  Ver.  34,  voL  ii.  p. 

383. 
xxvii.  ver.  43,  vol.  ii.  p. 

884. 
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Chap,  xxxiv.  ver.  25,  vol  il  p. 

385. 
XXX vi.  ver,  31,  vol.  ii.  p. 

385. 
xxxix.  ver.  14,  vol.  ii.  p. 

387. 
xlvi.  ver.  12,  vol.  il  p.  387. 
xlvi.  vers.  8 — 26,  vol.  ii.  p. 

293. 
xlvi.  vers.  15 — 27,  vol.  ii. 

p.  299. 
xlvi.  ver.   26,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

389,  393. 
xlix.  ver.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
xlix.  ver,  17,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 
xlix.  ver.  21,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

116,  164. 
xlix.  ver.  27,voL  it  p.  151. 
„    1.  ver.  11,  voL  ii.  p.  395. 

EXODUS. 

Chap,  iii  ver.  22,  vol,  ii.  p.  327. 
iv.  ver.  8,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 
vi.  ver.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 
X.  ver.  19,  vol.  ii.  p.  402. 
xii.  ver.  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1, 
xii.  vers.  37,  38,  vol.  ii.  p. 
290. 
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Chap.xii.  ver.  41,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 
„    xii.  ver.  61,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 
„    xiiL  ver.  18,  voL  ii  p.  306. 
„    xiv.  ver.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
xvL  ver.  13,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 
xvi.  ver.  1 5,  vol.  ii.  p.  403. 
xvi.  vers.  35,  36,  voL  ii.  p. 

403. 
„    xxivers.  4 — 6,vol.  ii.  p.  343. 
„    xxi.  ver.  7,  voL  ii.  p.  444. 
„    xxi.  vers.  20,  21,  vol.  ii. 

p.  344. 
„    xxiii.  vers.  27 — 30,  vol.  iL 

p.  404. 
,.    xxviii.  vers.  33,  34,  voL  ii. 

p.  108. 
„    XXX.  ver.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 
„    XXX.  vers.  12,  13,  vol.  ii. 

p.  407. 
„    xxxviii.  ver.  8,  vol  ii.  p. 

408. 

Lbviticus. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  13,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
„    iv.  vers.    11,    12,    vol.   ii. 

p.  412. 
„    viii.  vers.  1 — 4,  vol.  ii.  p. 

416. 
„     xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
„    xi  vers.  2 — 6,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

165,417. 
,,    xi.  ver.  29,  vol.  ii.  pp.  178, 

213. 
„    xii.  ver.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
„     xiv.  vers.    51,    52,  vol.   i 

p.  286. 
„    xvi.  vers.  20,  21,  vol.  ii. 

p.  144. 
,.     xvii.  ver.  7,  voL  ii.p.  143. 
„    XX vi  ver.  29,  voL  i  p.  275. 

Numbers. 

Chap,  i  vers.  44—47,  vol.  ii.  p. 
419. 


Chap.  ix.  ver.  5,  vol.  ii  p.  420. 
„    xiii  ver.  25,  voL  i.  p.  133. 
„    xiv.  ver.  34,  vol.  i  p.  133. 
f,    XV.  vers.  35,  36,  vol  i.  p. 

287. 
„    xvii.  vers.  6 — 8,  voL  il  p.94. 
„    xxi.  vers.  4 — ^9,  voL  iL  p. 

221. 
„    xxi.  vers.  14 — 20,  vol.  ii. 

p.  425. 
„    xxiii.  ver.  22,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
„    xxiv.  ver.  8,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
„    xxvi  ver.  62,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 
„    xxxi  voL  ii.  p.  331. 

DsUTESOHOMr. 

Chap,  i  ver.  1,  voi  ii.  p.  428. 
„    i  vers.  5 — 18,  voL  ii.  p.  428. 
„    i.  ver.  44,  vol  ii  pp.  229— 

430. 
„    ii  ver.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  430. 
„    ii.  ver.  24,  vol.  ii.  p.  431. 
„    iii.  ver.  11,  voi  ii  p.  432. 
„    iii.  vers.    18 — 28,   voi  ii. 

p.  433. 
„     V.  vers.  4—21,  vol.  ii.p.435. 
„    vii.  ver.  2,  voi  ii.  pp.  335, 

438. 
„    vii.  vers.  2 — 5,  voi  ii  p. 

438. 
„    X.  vers.  1 — 5,  vol.  ii  p.  439. 
„    xi.    vers.  29,  30,  vol.  ii. 

p.  441. 
„    xii  ver.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 
„    xii  vers.  15,  20,  21,  vol.  ii. 

p.  442. 
„    xiii  vers.  12 — 16,  voi  ii. 

p.  443. 
,,    XV.  ver.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 
„    xviii  vers.   6 — 8,  voi  ii. 

p.  446. 
„    XX.  ver.  1 6,  vol.  ii  p.  335. 
„    xxi  vers.   10 — 14,  voi  ii. 

p.  447. 
„    xxi.  vers.  15—17,  voi  ii. 

^«312. 
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Dbutebonomt — continued. 
Chap.  xxi.  vers.  18 — 21,  vol.  ii. 

p.  448. 
„    xxiii.  vers.  32,  S3,  vol.  ii. 

p.  111. 
„    zxvii.  vers.  15 — 26,  vol.  iii. 

p.  126. 
„    zxix.  ver.  23,  etc.,  vol.  ii. 

p.  45. 
„    zxxi.  vers.  24 — 26,  voL  ii. 

p.  449. 
„     lotxii.  ver.  11,  voL  iL  p. 

196. 
„    zxxii.  ver.  25,  vol.  i.  p. 

303. 
, ,    zxxiii.  ver.  1 ,  vol.  ii.  p.  45 1 . 
„    xxxiiL  ver.  6,  voL  ii.  p.  452. 
„    zxxiii.  ver.  17,  voL  ii.  pp. 

138.  187. 
„    zzxiii.  ver.  23,  vqL  iL  p. 

165. 

Joshua. 

Chap.  i.  vers.  3,  4,  vol.  iii.  p.  5. 
„    i.  vers.  13,  14,  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 
„    iii.  ver.  4,  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 
„    iii.  ver.  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 
„    iii.  vers.  3 — 14,  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 
„    vii  vers.  24—26,  vol.  iiL 

p.  10. 
^    z.  vers.  13, 14,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 2. 
„    zi.   vers.  16 — 23,  voL  iiL 

p.  18. 
„    zii.  vers.   1 — 24,  vol.   iiL 

p.  20. 
„    zziii.  vers.  2 — 5,  vol.  iii. 

p.  21. 
„    zxiv.  vers.  9,   10,  voL  1. 

p.  310. 

Judges* 

Chap.  V.  ver.  22,  vol.  ii.  p.  134; 
vol.  iii.  p.  24. 
„    vi.  ver.  1,  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 
^    zv.  vers.  4, 5,  voL  iii.  p.  25. 


Chap.  XV.  ver.  19,  voL  iiL  p.  27. 
„    zxi.  vers.  16 — 23,  vol.  iii. 
p.  27. 

1  Samdel. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  2,  voL  L  p.  220. 

„  iL  ver.  25,  vol.  iiL  p.  35. 

„  vi.  ver.  19,  voL  iii.  p.  35. 

„  ix.  ver.  9,  vol.  iii.  p.  39. 

„  ziii.  vers.   1,  2,  voL    iii. 

p.  40. 

„  zv.  ver.  33,  voL  iiL  p.  41. 

„  zvi.  ver.  18,  vt»L  iiL  p.  43. 

„  zviL  ver.  55,  vol.  iiL  p.  43. 

„  XX.  ver.  12,  voL  iiL  p.  44. 

,,  xxiv.  ver.  2,  voL  iL  p.  158. 

„  xxvi.  ver.  20,  voL  ii.  p.  205. 

„  zxxL  ver.  4,  voL  iii.  p.  45. 

2  Samuel. 

Chap.  L  ver.  10,  vol.  iiL  p.  45. 

„  V.  vers.  6—8,  vol.  iiL  p.  46. 

»,  vi.  vers.  14 — 22,  vol.  iii. 

p.  49. 

„  vii.  vers.  4,  5,  vol.  iii.  p.  51 . 

„  viL  ver.  7,  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 

„  vii.  vers.  10,1 1, vol.  iii.p.53. 

„  vii.  ver.  13,  voL  iii.  p.  55. 

„  vii.  vers.  14, 15,  voLiii.p.  56. 

„  vii.  ver.  19,  voL  iiL  p.  60. 

„  viL  ver.  21,  vol.  iii.  p.  62. 

„  vii.  ver.  23,  vol.  iiL  p.  62. 

„  viii.  ver.  4,  vol.  iiL  p.  63. 

„  xii.  ver.  30,  voL  iiL  p.  63. 

„  xii.  ver.  31,  voL  iii.  p.  64. 

„  zv.  ver.  7,  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 

„  zv.  ver,  8,  voL  iii.  p.  65. 

„  zvii.  ver.  10,  voL  ii.  p.  146. 

„  xvii.  ver.  28,  voL  iL  p.  201. 

„  xxiii.  ver.  3,  voL  L  p.  220. 

„  xxiii.  vers.  1 — 7,  vol.  iii.  p. 

66. 

„  zxiii.  ver.  8,  vol.  iii.  p.  68. 

„  zxiv.  ver.  1,  vol.  iiL  p.  69. 

„  zziv.  ver,  9,  vol.  llu^.  ^'i* 
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2  SamtteI/ — continued. 
Chap.  XXV.  vers.  10—17,  voL  iii. 
p.  71. 
„    XXV.  ver.  24,  vol.  iil  p.  73. 

1   ElKOfl. 

Chap.  ii.  vers.  8,  9,  voL  iiL  p. 

74. 
„    ii.  ver.  1 9,  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 
„    iv.  ver.  25,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
„    iv.  ver.  26,  vol.  iii.  p.  76. 
„    V.  ver.  11,  vol.  iii.  p.  76. 
„    vi.  ver.  1,  vol.  iii.  p.  77. 
„    vi.  vers.  29,32, 35,  vol.  ii.  p. 

104. 
„    vii.  vers.  18,  20, 42,  vol.  ii. 

p.  108. 
„    viii.  ver.  16,  vol.  iii.  p.  78. 
„    X.  ver.  18,  vol.  ii  130.  ' 
„    X.  vers.  28,  29,  voL  iii.p.79. 
„    xiii.  vers.  20,  21,  vol.  iii.  p. 

80. 
„     xiv.  ver.  21,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 
„    xiv.  ver.  31,  vol.  iii.  p.  82, 
„    XV.  ver.  10,  vol.  iii.  p.  83. 
^    XV.  ver.  13,  vol.  iii  p.  85. 
„    xvL  ver.  23,  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 
„    xvii.  ver.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  86. 
„    xviii.  ver.  40,  vol.  iii.  p. 

87. 
„    xix.  ver.  4,  vol.  ii  p.  88. 
„    xix.  vers.  11,   12,  vol.  iii 

p.  88. 
„    XX.  ver.  17,  vol.  ii  p.  140. 
„     XX.  ver.  37,  voi  i.  p.  147. 
„    XX.  ver.  38,  vol.  iii.  p.  89. 
„    xxi.  ver.  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  89. 
„    xxii  ver.  6,  vol.  iii  p.  90. 
„    xxii.  vers.  21 — 23,  voL  iii. 

p.  91. 

2  Kings. 

Chap.  i.  vers.  9,  10,  voi  iii.  p.  94. 
„    ii.  vers.  23,  24,  voi  iii.  p. 
95. 


I  Chap,  iii  vers.  14, 15,  voL  iii  p. 

96. 
„    iv.  ver.  1,  vol.  iii.  p.  97. 
„    iv.  ver.  39,  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
„    vi.  ver.  25,  voL  ii  p.  201 ; 

voi  iii.,  98. 
„    vii.  ver.  13,  voi  iii.  p.  98. 
„    viii  ver.  16,  vol.  iii  99. 
„    xiv.  ver.  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
„    XV.  ver.  1 ,  vol.  iii.  p.  99. 
„    XV.  ver.  30,  vol.  iii  p.  100. 
„    xviii.  ver.  21,  vol.  ii  p. 

81. 
„    xix.  ver.  26,  voL  ii  p.  53. 
„    xix.  ver.  28,  vol.  ii  p.  132. 
„    xix.  ver.  35,  voL  iii.  p.  37, 

100. 
„    XX.  ver.  11,  voi  iii  p.  101. 
„    xxiver.  7,  voL   ii  p.  91; 

iii  101. 
„    xxiii.  vers.  6,  7,  vol.  iii  p. 

102. 
„    xxiv.  ver.  12,  voi  iii  p. 

84. 
„    xxiv.  ver.   17,  voi  iii  p. 

105. 

1  Chboniglbs. 

Chap.  ii.  vers.  21,  22,  vol.  iii  p. 

103. 
„    iii.  ver.  16,  voi  iii.  p.  105. 
,,    xi  vers.  5,  6,  vol.  iii  p.  46. 
„    xix.  ver.  7,  voi  iii.  p.  107. 
„    xxi.   ver.   25,  vol.   iii  p. 

73. 
„    xi^i  ver.  8,  voi  iii.  p.  52. 

2  Chronicles. 

Chap.  iv.  ver.  3,  voi  iii.  p.  108. 
„    iv.  ver.  5,  voi  iii  p.  108. 
„    XV.  ver.  16,  voi  iii.  p.  83. 
„    xxviii.  ver.  .20,  vol.  iii  p. 

110. 
„    xxxvi.  vers.   9,  10,  iii.  p. 

105, 
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EZBA. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  64,  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 

Esther. 

Chap,  iv.,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

„    viiL  ver.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

Job. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  5,  vol.  iii.  p.  115. 
„    ii.  ver.  9,  vol.  iii.  p.  115. 
„    iii.  ver.  8,  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
„    iv.  ver.  8,  vol.  ii.  160. 
„    V.  ver.  15,  vol.  iii.  p.  119. 
„    vi.  ver.  14,  vol.  iii.  p.  119. 
„    X.  ver.  16,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
„    xiv.  ver.  15,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
„    xix.  vers.  25,  26,  vol.  iii. 

p.  119. 
„    xxii,  ver.   30,  vol.  iii.  p. 

121. 
„    xxviii.  vers.  15  — 19,  voL 

ii.  p.  48. 
„    xzxix.  vers.  1—4,  vol.  ii. 

p.  159. 
„    xxxix.  vers.  5 — 8,  voL  ii. 

p.  157. 
„    xxxix.  ver.  13,  voL  ii.  p. 

208. 
„    xL  vers.  15,  etc,  vol.  ii  p. 

180. 
„    xli.  vers.  1,  etc,  vol.  il  p. 

182. 

Psalms. 

Psal.  i.  vol.  iii.  p.  122  . 
„    vi.  ver.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
^    vii.  vers.  1 — 2,  voL  li.  p. 

147. 
„    xvii.  ver.  12,  ii.  p.  147. 
xviii.  ver.  33,  voL  ii.  p.  163 
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„    xix.  ver.  7|  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 
xix.  8 — 11,  voL  i.  p.  299. 
xxi.  1 — 2,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 


Psal.  xxiL    ver.  12,  vol.  ii.  p. 

139. 
„    xxvii.  vers.  7,  9,  vol.  ii.  p. 

250. 
„    xxix.  ver.  46, vol.  ii.  p.  114. 
„    XXX.  vol.  L  p.  285. 
„    XXX vii.  vers.   1,  2,  vol.  i. 

p.  277. 
„    xxxviii.  ver.  19,  voL  i.  p. 

317. 
„    xlvi.  ver.  1 — 8, 10,  voL  i. 

p.  277. 
„    xlvi.  ver.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
„    xlix.   ver.   5,  voL  iii.    p. 

123. 
„    Iv.ver.  15,  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 
„    Iviii.  vers.  4,  5,  vol.  ii.  p. 

219. 
„    Ixii.  vers.  11,  12,  vol.  iii  p. 

124. 
„    Ixiii  vers.  9, 10,  voL  ii  p. 

154. 
„    Ixv.  ver.  6,  voL  i  p.  207. 
„    Ixvii  ver.  22,  voL  i.  p. 

161. 
„    Ixviii.  ver.  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 
„    Ixviii  ver.  11,  voi  ii.  p. 

149. 
„    Ixviii,  ver.  13,  vol.  iii.  p. 

124. 
„    Ixviii.  ver.  30,  voi  ii.  p. 

139. 
„    Ixix.  vers.  21 — 28,  vol.  iii 

p.  125. 
„    Ixxiii  ver.  10,  voi  iii.  p. 

128. 
„    Ixxiv.  ver.  14,  vol.  ii  p. 

186. 
„    Ixxvii.  vers.  1,11,  voi  i  p. 

276. 
„    Ixxx.  vers.  8 — 13,  voi  ii 

p.  155. 
„    Ixxxiii.  ver.  1 3,  voi  i.  p« 

199;  voi  ii  p.  250. 
„     Ixxxix.  ver.  26 ;  vol.  i*  p. 

220. 
„    xci.  ver.  13,  vol.  ii  p.  21.8 
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PsaL  xcii.  ver.  10,  vol.  i,  276; 

vol.  ii.  106,  1|7. 
„    xciii.  ver.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  207, 

vol.  iii.  p.  129. 
ciii.  ver.  5,  voL  ii.  p.  195. 
ciii.  vers  11,  12,  vol.i.  p. 

178,  303. 
civ.  ver.  17,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
„    civ.  ver.  18,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

176,177. 
„    cvii.  ver.  29,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
„    cix.    ver.  20,  vol.  iii.  p. 

130. 
„    ex.  ver.  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  131. 
„    ex.  ver.  5,  vol.  iii.  p.  133. 
„    ex.  ver.  6,  voL  iii.  p.  133. 
„    cxiv.  vers.  4,  6,  voL  i.  p. 

198. 
„    cxx.— cxxxiv.  voL   iii.  p. 

134. 
„    cxxxv.  vers.  16—18,  vol.  i. 

p.  283. 
„    cxlvii.  ver.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 
„    cxlvii.  ver.   9,   vol.  ii.  p. 

197. 
„    cxiviii.    vol.    i.    pp.    260, 

297. 

FSOYBRBS. 

Chap.  iii.  vers.  11,  12,  vol.  i.  p. 

304. 
„    V.  ver.  19,  voL  ii.  p.  159. 
„    vL  ver.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
„    vi.  vers.  16 — 19,  vol.  i.  p. 

299. 
„    X.  ver.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
„    X.  ver.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
„     xi.  ver.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  279 ; 

vol.  ii.  p.  105. 
„    xii.  ver.  17,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 
„    xiv.  ver.  8,  vol.  i.  281. 
„    xvi.  ver.  19,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 
„    xvi.  ver.  33,  vol.  I  p.  280. 
„    xvii.  ver.  25,  vol.  it  p.  52. 
„    xxi.  ver.  13,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 


Chap.  XXV.  ver.  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
„    xxviL  ver.  27,  voL  ii  p. 

143. 
„    xxviii.  ver.   15,  vol  iL  p. 

155. 
„    XXX.  ver.   17,  voL  il  p. 

197. 
„    XXX.  ver.  24,  vol.  ii  p.  177. 
„    XXX.  ver.  25,  voL  ii.  p.  229. 
„    XXX.  ver.  26,  voL  it  p.  176. 

E0CLE8L4BTSS. 

Chap.  i.  vers.  5, 6,  vol.  iiL  p.  140. 
„    ii.  ver.  25,  vol.  iii.  p.  140. 
„    X.  ver.  11,  vol.  IL  p.  219. 
„    XL  ver.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
„    xii.  ver.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

Canticlbs. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

„  i.  ver.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

„  i.  ver.  15,  voL  iL  p.  198. 

„  ii.  ver.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

„  ii.  ver.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

„  ii.  ver.  15,  voL  ii.  p.  154. 

„  iv.  ver.  1,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

„  iv.  ver.  13,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

„  V.  ver.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

„  V.  ver.  5,  voL  it  p.  114. 

„  V.  ver.  12,  vol.  it  p.  198. 

„  V.  ver.  13,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

„  viii  ver.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

Isaiah. 

Chap.  i.  vers.  2,  7,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 
„    i.  ver.  3,  voL  ii.  pp.  137, 

139. 
„    i  vers.  22 — 25 ,  vol.  ii  p.  5 1 . 
„    i.  ver.  24,  vol.  iii.  p.  142. 
„    ii.  ver.  12,  13,  vol.  i  p.  153. 
„    ii.  ver.  13,  vol.  ii  p.  113. 
„     ii.  ver.  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 79. 
„    V.  ver.  2,  vol.  ii  p.  111. 
^    V.  ver.  28,  voL  ii.  p.  134. 
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Isaiah — continued. 
Chap.  vii.  ver.  14,  vol.  iiL  p.  143. 
„    ix.  ver.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  149. 
„    ix.  ver.  19,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
„    X.  vers.  17 — 19,  vol.  i.  p. 

154. 
„    xi.  ver.  6,  ver.  ii.  p.  150. 
w    xi.  vers.  6 — 9,  voL  ii.  p. 

218. 
„    xi.  ver.  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 55. 
„     xii.  ver.  19,  vo^  ii.  p.  84. 
„    xiii.,  xiv.,  vol.  i  p.  242. 
„    xiii.  ver.  10,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
„    xiv.  vers.  4 — 8,vol.  L  p.  154. 
„    xiv.  ver.  29,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
„    XV.  ver.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
„    XV.  ver.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 
„    xvii.  vers.  12 — 14,  voL  i. 

p.  150. 
„    xvii.  ver.  13,  vols.  i.  p.  199, 

ii.  p.  250. 
„    xviii.,  vol.  iii.  p.  149 
„    XX.  vers.  2,  3,  vol.  iii.  p. 

150. 
„  xxiv.  ver.  20,  voL  i.  p.  198. 
„  xxiv.  ver.  23,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 5 1 . 
„  xxvi.  ver.  1,  voL  L  p.  152. 
„  xxvii.  ver.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 
„    xxvii.  ver.   13,  vol.  i.  p. 

282. 
„    xxviii.  ver.  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
„    xxviii.  vers.  14 — 18,  vol.  i. 

p.  315. 
„    XXX.  ver.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 
„    xxxi.  ver.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  276; 

vol.  ii.  133. 
„    xxxii.  vers.  13, 14,  vol.  ii. 

p.  167. 
„    xxxii.   ver.  20,  vol.  iL  p. 

136. 
„    xxxiii.  ver.  15,  vol.  ii.  p. 

220. 
„    xxxiv.  ver.  14,  vol.  iL  p. 

204. 
„    XXXV.  vers.  1,  6,  7,  vol.  L 

p.  197. 
„    XXXV*  ver.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 


Chap.  XXXV.  ver.  7,  vol.  iii.  p.  151 . 
„    xxxvii.  ver.  36,  voL  iii.  p. 

37. 
,y    xxxviii.  ver.   14,   vol.  ii. 

p.  200. 
„    xl.  ver.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 
„    xl.  ver.  31,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 
„    xli.  vers.  15,  16,  vol.  i.  p. 

184. 
„    xli.  ver.  19,  vol  ii.  p.  119. 
„    xli.  ver.  28,vol.  i.  p.  276. 
„    xiii.  ver.  3,  voL  ii.  p.  81. 
„    xliv.  ver.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
„    xliv.  ver.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 
„    xliv.  ver.  26,  vol.  i.  p.  278 
„    xlvi  ver.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 
„    1.  ver.  10,  vol.  iL  p.  278. 
„    Ii.  vers.  17 — ^23,  vol.  i.  p. 

222. 
„    11.  ver.  19,  voL  i.  p.  300. 
„    IiL  ver.   13 — ^liiL   vol.  iii. 

p.  152. 
„    liv.  vers.  2, 3,  voL  L  p.  202. 
,,    liv.  ver.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
„    Iv.  vers.  6,  7,  voL  L    p. 

273. 
„    Iv.  ver.  13,  vol.  iL  p.  84. 
„    IviiL,  voL  L  p.  298. 
„    lix.  ver.  2,  vol.  iL  p.  200. 
„    Ix.  ver.  6,  voL  ii.  p.  132, 
„    Ix.  ver.  13,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
„    Ixi.  ver.  10,  vol.  L  p.  207. 
„    Ixv.  ver.  21,  22,  vol.  i.  p. 

273. 

Jbsbmiah. 

Chap.L  vers.  2, 3,  vol.  iiL  p.  105. 

„    L  vers.  11, 12,  vol.  ii.  p  94. 

„    ii.  ver.  30,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

„    ii.  ver.  21,  voL  iL  p.  HI. 

„    ii.  ver.  23,  voL  ii.  p.  131. 

„    iiL  vers.  6 — 9,  vol.  i.  p. 
218. 

„    vi.  ver.  27,  vol.  iii.  p.  160. 
•    „    vi.  vers.    28 — 30,  voL  ii* 
p.  50. 
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JsBBinAH — continued. 
Chap.  yiii.  ver.  7,  toI.  ii.  pp.  192, 

207,  209. 
„    viii.  ver.  17,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 
„    xi.  ver.  15,voL  iii.  p.  160. 
„    xii.  ver.  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 
„    xiv.  ver.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 
„    XV.  ver.  18,  vol.  iii.  p.  161. 
xvii.  ver.  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 
xviii.  ver.  14,  vol.  iii.  p. 

161. 
„    XX.  ver.  7,  vol.  iii.  p.  162. 
„     xxii.  ver.  30,  voL  iii.  p. 

162. 
„     xxiii.  ver.   6,  voL  iii.  p. 

162. 
„    XXV.  ver.  14,  etc,  voL  L 

p.  221. 
„    XXV.  ver.  30,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
„    xxvii  ver.  1,  vol.  iii.  p.  164. 
„    xxix.  ver.  15,  voL  iii.  p. 

165. 
„    xxxii.   ver.  4,  vol.  iii.  p. 

165. 
„    xliv.  ver.  21,  vol.  i.  p.  310. 
„    xlviii.  ver.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 
„    xlix.ver.  16,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 
„     Ii.  ver.  31,  vol.  iii.  p.  166. 
„    Iii.  ver.  12,  vol.  iii.  p.  166. 
„    liv.  ver.  10,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 

Lamentations. 

Vol.  i.  263,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 

EZBKIBL. 

Chap,  i.  vers.  4 — 14,  vol.  iii.  p. 

168. 
„    xii.  ver.  13,  vol.  iii.  p.  169. 
„    xiii.  ver.  11 — 13,  vol.  i.  p. 

155. 
„    xiii.  ver.  18,  Vol.  iii.  p.  169. 
„     xvi.,  vol.  iii.  171. 
,.    xvi.  ver.  4,  vol.  iii.  p.  172. 
„    xvii.  ver.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 95. 
„    xix.  ver.  10,  vol.  m.p.  17^. 


Chap.  XX.  ver.  25,  vol.  iii.  p.  174. 
„  XX.  ver.  47,  vol.  iii.  p.  ITS. 
„    xxi.  vers,  25 — 27,  vol  iii 

p.  174. 
„    xxii.  ver.  27,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
„    xxiiL  vers.  31 — 34,  voLi. 

p.  221. 
„    xxiii.  ver.  37,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
„    xxxii.,  voL  i.  pp.  243, 247. 
„    xxxii.  vers.  7,  8,  voL  i.  p. 

1^. 
„    xxxviii.    ver.    22,    vol.  i. 

p.  155. 
n    xl. — ^xlviii.,  vol.  iii.  p.  174. 
„    xii.  vers.    18 — 25,  vol.  ii. 

p.  104. 

Daniel. 

Chap.  i.  vers.  1, 2,  vol.  iii.  p.  176. 
„  iii.  ver.  25,  vol.  iii.  p.  177. 
„    vi.  vers.  16,  17,  vol.  iii  p. 

178. 
„    vii.  ver.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
„    ix.  vers.  24 — 27,  vol  i.  p. 
13;  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 

HOSEA. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  181. 
ii.  vers.  21,  22,  vol.  iii.  p. 

181. 
iii.  ver.  4,  vol.  iii.  p.  182. 
iv.  ver.  13,  vol.  ii,  p.  90. 
V.  ver.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
viii.  ver.  4,  voL  iii.  p.  188. 
ix.  ver.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
X.  ver.  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 
xi.  ver.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
xiii.  ver.  8,  voL  ii.  p.  156. 
xiii  ver.  15,  vol.iL  p.  158. 

Joel. 

Chap.  i.  ver.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
„    ii.  vers.  3 — 10,  voL  il  p. 
230. 
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I — continued, 
.  ver.  10,  voL  i.  p.  155. 
i.  ver.  13,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
i.  ver.  16,  voL  i.  p.  277; 
voL  ii.  p.  149. 

Amos. 

ii.  ver.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  183. 
u  ver.  8,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
i.  ver.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
ii.  ver.  14,  vol.  il  p.  100. 
.  ver.  9,  voL  i  p.  203. 

Obadiah. 

vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

Jonah. 

.  ver.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  184. 
.  ver.  5,  voL  iii.  p.  184, 
.  ver.  6,  voL  ii.  p.  120. 

MiCAH. 

ver.  8,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
ver.  16,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 
.  ver.  4,  vol.  ii  p.  111. 

vers.  2 — 6,  vol.  iii  p. 

185. 
ver.  8,  voL  ii.  p.  147. 

Nahum. 

,  ver.  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

ver.  11,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 

.  ver.  12,  voL  ii  p.  96. 

Habakkxtk. 

.  ver.  11,  vol.  iii  p.  189, 
ver.  6,  voi  ii  p.  152. 

Zbfhakiah. 

.  ver.  3,  voL  ii  p.  151. 


Hagoai. 

Chap,  ii  ver.  9,  vol.  iii,  p.  190. 

Zechabiah. 

Chap,  iii  ver.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
„    iv.,  voL  i.  p.  167. 
„    X.  ver.  11,  voL  i.  p.  151. 
„    xi.  vers.  1,2,  voi  i  p.  154. 

Matthew. 

Chap,  i.,  vol.  iii.  p.  198. 
,,    i  ver.  17,  vol.  iii.  p.  200. 
„    i  ver.  22,  voi  iii.  p.  200. 
„    ii  ver.  15,  voi  iii.  p.  202. 
„    ii  vers.  17,  18,  vol.  iii.  p. 

203. 
f,    ii.  ver.  23,  vol.  iii.  p.  205. 
„    iii.  ver.  1,  voi  ii  p.  131. 
„    iii.  ver.  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 
„    iii.  ver.  16,  voi  iii.  p.  206. 
,,    iv.  vers.  3 — 11,  voL  iii.*^, 

207. 
„    iv.  ver.  18,  vol.  iii.  p.  254. 
„    T.  ver.  1,  vol.  iii  p.  256. 
,,    y.  vers.  1, 2,  voi  iii  p.  208. 
„    V.  ver.  13,  vol.  ii  p.  47. 
„    V,  vers.  38 — 42,  voi  iii  p. 

209. 
„    V.  ver.  39 — 42,  voi  i  p. 

64. 
„    vi.  vers.  9,  10,  voi  i  p. 

324. 
„    vi.  vers.  25 — 34,  voi  i  p. 

36. 
„    vi.  ver.  28, 29,  voi  ii  p.  85. 
„    vii.  vers.  3, 4,  voi  i  p.  191. 
„    vii  ver.  6,  vol.  i  pp.  189, 

284. 
„    vii.  ver.  7,  8,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
„    vii  ver.  9,  voi  i.  p.  190. 
„    vii.  ver.  23,  voi  iii,  p.  214. 
„     vii.  ver.  24 — 27,  voi  1.  p^ 

306. 
, ,    ix.  ver.  36 ,  vol*  \v,  ^,  \A\. 
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Chap.x.  yer.  16,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199, 

215. 
„    X.  ver.  17,  voL  iii.  p.  214. 
„    xi.  ver.  7,  voL  ii.  p.  81. 
„    xiii.  yers.  31,  32,  vol.  ii. 

p.  117. 
„    xix.  yers.  16,  17,  yoL  iii. 

p.  214. 
„    xxi.  yer.  5,  yol.  iii.  p.  215. 
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